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CHAP.  L 

t)tar  friend  !  bo  pleasant  didst  thou  make  those  dav*-. 
That  in  my  heart,  long  as  my  heart  shall  beat, 
Minutest  recollections  still  will  live, 
Still  be  the  source  of  joy.  SorxHEY. 

xV.T  the  departure  of  Henry,  Mary  re- 
turned to  her  usual  occupations;  it  was 
by  activity  and  employment  that  she  en- 
deavoured to  dissipate  the  uneasy  thoughts 
which  oppressed  her  mind,  but  spite  oi 
herself  they  would  recur;  and  she  fre- 
quently revolved  over  the  probable  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue  to  his  union 
with  Lauretta  Montgomery:  her  partial 
VOL.  III.  B  regard 
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regard  for  Henry  Elw\n  did  not  blind 
her  to  his  faults;  she  saw — she  knew  them 
all — she  saw  that  his  senses  were  dazzled 
by  the  brilliant  display  of  Lauretta's  at- 
tractions, that  the  pride  and  the  ambition 
of  his  nature  were  V.oth  gratified  in  the 
knowledge  of  her  partiality  for  him;  but 
>vhen  his  imagination  was  sobered,  and 
his  enthusiasm  was  cooled,  would  he  find 
in  her  the  domestic  companion,  calcu- 
lated to  sooth  his  impetuosity  of  dispo- 
sition, who  would  oppose  gentleness  to 
his  irascibility,  who  would  oppose  stea- 
diness to  his  instability  ?  in  his  serious  and 
reflecting  moments,  could  he  think  that 
lady  Lauretta  Montgomery  was  fitted  for 
educating  her  daughter  to  fill  the  station 
of  a  virtuous  matron  ?  her  romantic  fer- 
\our  of  expression,  her  effeminate  and 
affected  languor,  were  not  these  directly 

opposite 
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Opposite  lo  that  precedent  which  a  mo- 
dier  ought  to  set  before  hef  child?  fof 
was  not  the  whole  strain  of  her  deport- 
ment and  conversation  calculated  to  im* 
press  her  with  the  highest  notions  of  per- 
sonal attractions,  while  all  the  sober  train 
of  solid  and  substantial  endowments  were 
forgotten  ?  The  behaviour,  too,  of  lady 
L'auretta  towards  general  Halifax  (though 
it  might  approach  the  very  climax  of 
Platonism  and  sentimentality)  bordered 
very  closely,  in  the  idea  of  the  modest 
Mary,  on  all  that  was  immoral  and  inde* 
corous;  and  her  ladyship's  total  neglect 
and  disregard  of  the  woman  whose  guest 
she  was,  and  at  whose  hands  she  was  con- 
sequently receiving  favours,  proved  her 
lamentable  failure  in  that  feelinir,  and  that 
benevolence,  about  which  she  could  talk 
so  fluently  and  so  figuratively. 

8  2  ''  The 
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"  The  shadow  of  these  amiable   pro- 
pensities may  glide  before  her  imagina- 
tion/'  thought  Mary;  ''  but  surely  she 
knows  nothingof  their  5MZ?5/a;2ce;  had  she 
one  spark  of  true  benevolence,  she  would 
minister  to  the  misfortune  of  Mrs.  Hali- 
fax, she  would  attentively  try  to  alleviate 
it,  and  not  ungenerously  take  advantage 
of  it,  by  engrossing  the  whole  attention 
of  her  husband  ;  and  is  Elwyn  blind  to  all 
this  ?    his   perception,  his   discernment, 
are  usually  not  defective;  is  it  possible 
that  he  cannot  see  it?   or  is  it  possible 
that  I  see  it  through  a  prejudiced  me- 
dium ?**  and  then  would  she  take  herself 
to  task,  and  try  to  discover,  whether  to 
malice,    envy,    or   uncharitableness,  she 
could  impute  her  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  rigid  as  Mary  was  ever  inclined 
to  be  in  judging  herself  (except  that  her 

partiality 
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partiality  for  Henry  Ehvyn,  and  her  warm 
interest  for  his  happiness,  might  incline 
her  to  see  things  in  a  stronger  light  than 
others,  if  they  bore  a  reference  to  him), 
she  could  here  stand  acquitted  to  her  own 
heart — a  heart  which,  though  tenderly 
attached  to  the  object  of  its  ruminations, 
would  have  throbbed  with  pleasure  at 
witnessing  his  happiness,  even  with  Lau- 
retta Montgomery,  could  she  have  ima- 
gined that  Laui'etta  Montgomery  could 
have  promoted  it. 

Mary  felt  herself  in  a  very  awkward 
predicament;  to  advise  with  Henry  would 
have  been  at  once  her  pleasure  and  her 
wish  ;  but  she  had  seen,  with  the  most 
painful  emotions  of  w(ounded  delicacy 
and  humbled  pride  (we  mean  that  pride 
of  modesty  which  is  a  "  pearl  of  prize  in 
beauty's  crown"),  that  he  had  taken  up 
B  a  the 
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the  idea  which  had  gone  abroad  (aud 
which  Mrs.  Elwyn  had  foolishly  strength- 
ened by  her  coarse  cautions  and  obvious 
inuendoesj,  of  her  attachment  to  himself. 
~"Ah!"  cried  Mary,  and  the  crimson 
dyed  her  face  at  tlie  moment  when  she 
sighed  out  the  words — "  Ah  !  why  is  a 
pure  and  disinterested  attachment  so  in- 
comprehensible ?  why  is  it  so  uncom- 
mon ?  it  is/'  said  she,  after  a  pause,  and 
answering  herself,  "  it  is  because  selfish- 
ness is  a  leading  trait  of  the  human  cha- 
racter; it  is  that  the  gratification  of  every 
whim,  of  every  caprice,  is  attended  to, 
while  the  subjugation  of  self  is  entirely 
forgotten  ;  and  yet,  as  my  dear  Mrs.  El- 
wyn used  to  ask  me,  is  there  any  thing 
more  seriously,  more  stongly  enforced 
in  that  rule  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  the 
Christian's  study?'* 

The 
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The  foolish  and  teazing  repetitions  of 
Mrs.  Elvvyn,  and  the  heavy  and  inert  stu- 
pidity of  her  husband,  were  both  sustain- 
ed with  patient  and  exemplary  sweetness 
by  Mary;  when  she  found  a  sensation 
of  irritability  rise  in  her  mind  as  she 
viewed  the  uniformity  of  the  patches, 
and  as  she  heard  the  same  remark  a  fiiiieth 
time  repeated  in  a  morning,  she  remem- 
bered that  God  had  thought  fit  to  place 
her  in  that  siti  ation  ;  that  she  had  been 
rescued  probably  from  a  life  of  penury 
and  guilt  by  her  lamented  protectress;. 
and  while  she  ministered  to  the  imbeci- 
lity of  Mr.  Elwyn,  and  endeavoured  to 
infuse  some  portion  of  animation  into. 
his  sunk  and  dormant  mind,  she  felt  a. 
soothing,  a  gratifying  reward  in  the  rc- 
flectioUj  that  by  such  conduct  she  was 
evincing  her  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
b4  maternal 
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maternal  affection  with  which  she  had  been 
regarded  by  his  wife;  for  that  such  con- 
iluct  would  have  been  sure  to  have  gained 
her  approbation  and  her  favour  (had  she 
been  permitted  to  witness  it),  did  notad^ 
mit  a  doubt. 

So  passed  the  first  week  of  Henry's 
absence,  unvaried  by  incident;  unenliven- 
ed by  conversation ;  the  monotony  of  the 
Hall  was  unbroken;  when  one  day  Mrs. 
Elwyn  said — '*  Suppose  now,  as  you  have 
no  objection  to  a  walk,  Miss  Mary,  that 
you  were  to  go  over  to  Salcombe  Lodge 
this  afternoon,  just  to  make  my  inquiries 
and  compliments  (in  a  polite,  genteel  way 
you  see)  after  Mrs.  Halifax;  she  w^ould 
take  it  kind — very  so  indeed;  I  would 
order  the  coach  myself,  and  go  along 
with  you,  but  only  I  want  to  finish  these 
here  corner  patches,  for  when  these  are 

done. 
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done,  the  worst  part  of  it  will  be  over — 
you  like  a  walk,  I  know — a  walk  is  very- 
healthy  for  young  people — when  I  was 
your  age,  I  frisked^  and  jumped,  and 
bounced  about — didn't  I,  Mr.  Elwyn — 
didn't  I,  sir^  and  the  cherry  net,  you 
know,  my  dear — don't  you  mrnd  how  I 
caught  somebody  in  the  cherry  net  ?  Mr. 
Elwyn,  my  dear,  I  say,  don't  you  remem- 
ber how  I  caught  you  in  my  net  ? — Mr.. 
Elwyn,  don't  you  hear  me  ?  pray,  sir, 
don't  you  remember  when  I  caught  you 
in  the  net?  do  speak,  sir!"  getting  up 
from  her  seat,  and  giving  him  a  shake  by 
the  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Elwyn,  half  sighing,, 
and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  **  yes> 
yes,  I  was  takennn  the  toils." 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  nothing  any  toil  then-; 

I  was  as  brisk  as  a  bee,  and  as  gay  as  a 

B  5^  lark> 
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Lirkj  and  such  a  colour  in  my  cl^eeks,. 
they  were  as  red  as  a  carnation — didn't 
you  use  to  admire  my  colour,  my  dear 
Mr.  Elwyn? — sir — I  ask  you,  hadn't  I  a 
sweet  colour — wasn't  I  a  beautiful  cre»>- 
ture  ? — speak  now^  Mr.  Elwyn ; "  and  again 
she  shook  him  by  the  shoulder;  "  now 
wasn't  I  very  pretty  when  you  fell  in  love 
with  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Ellen,  very  true." 
Satisfied  with  having  drawn  this  ac- 
knowledgment from  her  sleepy  partnei:, 
Mrs.  Elwyn,  after  a  little  more  detail,  a 
little  more  circumlocution,  and  a  little 
more  animadversion,  on  her  extraordi- 
nary youthful  beauty,  dispatched.Mary  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Halifax. 
Mary  was  not  displeased  at  the  embassy  ; 
she  liked  Miss  Letsom  v^M-y  much>  and  had 
some  hopes  of  finding  l.er  disengaged,  3s 
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she  guessed  that  ere  she  could  reach  the 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Halifax  would  have  resigned 
herself  to  the  influence  of  her^fternoon*s 
nap;  so  making  all  possible  speed,  and 
crossing  the  fields  by  a  much  nearer  way 
than  the  road,  she  soon  arrived* 
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CHAP.  II. 


My  days  were  days  of  fear,  ray  hours  of  rest 
Were,  like  a  tyrant's  slumber,  sullen  looks, 
Eyes  turn'd  on  rae,  and  whispers  meant  to  meet 
My  ear.  Southet. 

It  was  just  as  Mary  had  expected — Miss 
Letsom  received  her  alone,  and  with 
smiles — "  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see 
you  at  this  lime/*  said  she;  "  for  now  I 
am  enjoying  the  only  hour  which  I  ca» 
call  my  own." 

^' Yours  must-be  an  irksome  life,"  said 
Mary. 

^'  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  call  it 
so/*  replied  Miss  Letsom;  "my  avoca« 
tions  and  occupations  here  are  so  per- 
fectly 
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fectly  independent  of  mind,  and  my  body 
is  so  frequently  mechanically  engaged^ 
that  I  can  often  amuse  myself  with  reflec- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  are 
wholly  irrelevant  to  my  employment; 
thisj  I  believe,  may  be  in,  some  respects 
a  bad  habit;  I  rather  think  it  gives  me  an 
abstracted  air,  and  makes  me  appear  *clis- 
trait'  and  embarrassed,  when  I  would  wish 
to  be  otherwise  ;  but  I  thought  i  took  it 
up  from  a  good  motive  (at  least  I  hope 
it  was  not  a  culpable  one) ;  it  was  to  se- 
cure my  peace  of  mind.'^ 

"  It  was  a  good  one,  most  assuredly," 
said  Mary;  '^  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it 
has  succeeded." 

"  It  has,  in  part,*'  returned  she;  ''  the 
story  of  my  situation,  I  will  not  call  it  of 
my  life,  is  very  short;  perhaps  I  shall  be 

trespassing 
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trespassing  upon  your  good  nature  if  I 
were  to  relate  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least/*  answered  Mary, 
with  warmth;  "  I  shall  rejoice  if  you  will 
give  it  to  me — I  shall  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  your  friendship." 

"  You  shall  have  a  praof  both  of  my 
friendship  and  of  my  confidence/*  said 
Miss  Letsom  ;  then  looking  cautiously 
round  the  room,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  no. 
other  ear  could  profitby  the  communica- 
tion, she  said — ''  I  will  confide  to  i/oil 
the  secret  of  my  birth — I  am  the  niece  of 
Mrs.  Halifax/' 

"Her  niece!  is  it  possible?"  asked 
Mary,  starting  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  it  is  possible,"  answered  Miss 
tetsoni,  smiling;  *'  it  is  more  than  posr 
sibje,  for  it  is  the  fact:  my  grandfather 
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was  a  clergyman,  who  died  unbeneficctt 
and  insolvent,  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
girls  behind  him:   my  mother  staid  with 
her  remaining  SGwrowing  parent,  while 
her  sister  joyfully  accepted  an  offer  that 
was  made  her  of  accompanying  a  family 
who  were  going  to  India,  and  left  her  re- 
latives  and  country,   to    t^mpt    untried 
friends  on  untried  shores :  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  defects  of  her  shape  were 
scarcely  visible;  and,  with  the  ruddy  hue 
of  health  on  her  countenance,  immedi- 
ately  on   her  landings  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  old  and  wealthy  nabob;  this 
speculation  she  thought  a  good  one,  and 
her  friends  heard  from'  her   no    more', 
meantime  my  mother  attentively  admi- 
nistered to  the  wants  of  a  declining  and 
broken-hearted  parent;  not  eminent  for 
beauty,  and  without  the  recommendation 

of 
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'of  money,,  she  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  without  attractfng  the  particular 
regard  of  the  other  sex,  when  death  taking 
from  her  her  only  friend  and  solace,  she 
found  herself  thrown  upon  the  world,  a 
distressed  and  isolated  orphan  :  my  grand- 
mother's maintenance  had  been  derived 
from  an  annuity  which  had  ceased  with 
her  life;  thus  the  prospect  of  extreme  in- 
digence was  added  to  the  other  sources  of 
regret  which  filled  my  mother's  bosom  : 
it  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Letsom  came  to  reside  in 
our  native  village,  which  was  situated  orv 
the  extreme  verge  of  Cumberland ; 
amongst  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  this  country,  Mr.  Letsom  delighted  to 
roam;  he  was  a  half-pay  officer,  and  pass- 
ed the  meridian  of  life,  a  widower  of 
broken  heart  and  broken  fortunes,  the  il- 
legitimate 
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legitimate  son  of  a  nobleman,  %vhOj  giv- 
ing him  a  commission  in  the  army, 
thought  he  had  made  for  him  a  sufficient 
provision;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  knowledo^e  of  his  origin  was  at  once 
the  source  of  pride  and  of  shame  to  my 
father;  he  did  not  like  to  associate  with 
those  above  him;  he  felt  a  haughty  con- 
tempt for  those  beneath  him;  and  he 
shunned  all  society,  because  his  tone  and 
look  of  superiority  naturally  drew  invi- 
dious inquiries,  and  mortification  and  hu- 
miliation were  sure  to  succeed;  frequent- 
ly in  his  solitary  rambles  he  encountered 
my  mother;  the  deep  mourning  which 
she  wore,  and  the  look  of  sadness  which 
was  seated  on  her  pallid  countenance,  at 
length  raised  his  curiosity;  he  heard  the 
history  of  her  misfortunes;  he  introduced 
himself  to  her;  they  met,  and  walked  to- 

'     -'gcther; 
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gethcr;  and  while  the  streaniini2^  eyes  of 
the  one  pourtrayed  all  a  parent's  sufrer- 
ings  and  a  parent's  love,  the  agitated 
voice  of  the  other  was  heard  lamenting 
his  broken  prospects,  his  father's  cruelty, 
and  his  widowed  love!  like  Desdemona, 
my  mother  pitied,  and,  like  Othello,  my 
father  loved  her  that  she  pitied  him — 
they  were  married  ;  and  the  most  exem- 
plary of  daughters  became  the  wife,  the 
nurse,  and  even  the  domestic  of  her  hus- 
band! grateful  to  him  for  an  asylum, 
neither  fastidious  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  her  employments,  or  chary  in 
engaging  in  them,  my  mother  took  the 
whole  business  of  their  little  cottage  on 
herself;  and  always  remembering  that 
her  husband's  origin  was  superior  to  her 
own,  although  his  birth  had  happened 
under  disgraceful  circumstances,  she  duly 

and 
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and  daily  administered  to  his  wants,  to  his 
comforts,  and  even  to  his  ca prices,  not 
grudging  the  most  unwearied  pains  or 
the  most  indefatigable  attention,  but  on 
the  contrary,  taking  a  pride  and  a  plea- 
sure in  doing  every  thing  for  him,  and 
seeing  him  enjoy  that  leisure  which  she 
called  his  '  inheritance;*  indeed  it  might 
be  called  his  only  one;  idleness  to  him 
who  had  been  used  to  the  active  bustle  of 
a  soldier's  life,  solitude  to  him  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  nurse  the  feelings  of 
discontent,  and  contracted  circumstances 
to  him  who  had  high  and  lavish  notions, 
these  all  contributed  to  embitter  the  tem- 
per, and  to  sour  the  spirit  of  my  father. 
My  mother  did  not  know  what  she  had 
undertaken  when  she  became  his  wife, 
but  most  nobly  did  she  sustain  her  part; 
Ibe  querulous  complainings  of  her  hus- 
band 
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band  were  heard  with  miek  forbearance, 
his  peevish  murmurings  with  patient  for- 
titude, his  whimsical  caprices  v.ere  passed 
over;  and  she  taught  me,  by  the  influence 
of  her  example,  in  some  measure  to  emu- 
.  late  her  virtues. — I  was  a  child  of  quick 
comprehension,  and  of  active  intellect; 
my  father  fancied  me  a  prodigy,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  himself  become  my 
instructor;  my  mother  was  pleased  with 
this  plan;  she  thought  that  it  would  inte- 
rest his  mind,  and  she  said,  that  '  if  Mr. 
Letsom  would  condescendso  iv.  uch.she  made 
IK)  doubt  but  that  her  Maria's  proi^ress 
^vould  keep  pace  with  his  wishes/  Irregu- 
lar in  his  instructions,  sometimes  impos- 
ing tasks  upon  me  which  were  impossible 
for  me  to  learn,  at  others  letting  me  re- 
main unoccupied  for  days  together;  now 
chiding  me  with  severity,  now  indulging 

me 
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me  with  dangerous  fondness;  not  tho- 
roughly grounding  me  in  my  studies,  nor 
pursuing  any  systematic  plan — my  father 
soon  found  that  he  had  imposed  on  him- 
self a  task  which  he  was  unequal  to;  but 
finding  that  my  youthful  imagination  was 
early  taken  captive  by  the  witcheries  of 
poetry  and  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and 
being  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  fine  flights  of  genius,  he  pronounced 
me  one  already  in  embryo,  and  always 
argued,  that  '  I  should  one  day  make  a 
figure:'  my  dear  mother  thought  that  Mr. 
Lctsom  must  know  best,  and  she  dared  not 
breathe  a  word  that  seemed  to  militate 
against  his  allowed  superiority  of  judg- 
ment; but  she  sedulously  tried  to  impress 
upon  my  youthful  mind  the  dangers  which 
are  ever  attendant  on  a  too  sanguine  dis- 
position,  and  the  benefits  derivable  from 
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genuine  humility.  I  listened  to  my  fa- 
ther, but  I  listened  to  my  mother  also; 
and  while  I  caught  some  of  the  ideas,  and 
much  of  the  irritability  of  the  former,  I 
hope  I  derived  some  benefit  from  the 
mild  virtues  and  the  wholesome  counsels 
of  the  latter.  Blind  and  insensate  must 
I  have  been,  a  being  without  feeling, 
and  without  soul,  could  I  have  witnessed 
the  cheerful  assiduity  with  which  she  at- 
tended my  father  in  his  last  long  illness, 
and  not  have  felt  an  emulative  spark 
growing  in  my  breast;  incessantly  did  she 
attend  to  his  complainings,  unremittingly 
did  she  administer  to  his  necessities, 
sweetly  did  she  sooth  his  pains,  and  pa- 
tiently did  she  endure  his  chidings — he 
died!  the  being,  who  had  been  the  im- 
pulse of  my  mother's  existence,  who  had 
been  her  sole  care,  who  had  engrossed 

her 
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her  whole  time  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
was  now  no  more!  she  felt  a  vacuum, 
which  her  child  could  not  siip[;ly.  By 
my  duteous  attentions,  I  tried  to  recon- 
cile her  to  her  lf)ss;  but  it  had  been  the 
whole  business  of  her  life  to  bestow,  not 
to  receive  attentions;  my  cares,  my  anx- 
ious solicitudes,  reminded  her  of  the 
grateful  satisfaction  which  she  had  felt  in 
similar  duties;  life  was  a  blank;  thewho'e 
creation  a  dreary  ''boundless  waste;" 
like  a  nurse  pining  after  a  petted  child, 
she  drooped,  she  sank,  and  in  twelve 
months  she  followed  her  husband  to  the 
tomb — a  rare  instance  of  that  faiih'ulness, 
that  devotedness  in  woman,  which  will 
sometimes  flourish  in  the  most  ungenial 
soil. 

'*  Behold  me  then,  my  dear  Miss  Ellis, 
like  my  hapless  mother,  thrown  desolate 

and 
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and  friendless  on  the  world,  and  at  near- 
ly the  same  age,  for  I  had  just  parsed  mv 
twentieth    birthday.       I   had    high    and 
somewhat  singular  notions  of  indepen* 
dence,  which  I  inherited  from  my  father; 
from  him,  likewise,  very  sensitive  feelings, 
and  much  warmth  of  temper;  timidity, 
activity  of  spirit,  and  some  small  stock  of 
patience,  descended  to  me  from  my  other 
parent ;  without  indulging  those  extra- 
vagant ideas  of  my  genius,  which  ray  fa- 
ther had  frequently  sounded  in  my  ears, 
I  fancied  that  I  could  manage  to  support 
myself  decently  and  honourably  by  my 
pen;  I  had  a  taste  for  the  rudely-sublime 
scenery  which  I  saw  around  me,  and  de- 
scriptive poetry,   if  drawn   from  nature, 
and   with    the   pencil    of  truth,   must,  I 
thought,  come  home  to  the  tastes  and  the 
feelings  of  all  readers;    but  without  in- 
terest. 
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terest,  without  a  ncnne,  without  a  recom- 
mendation, I  soon  found  that  it  was  an 
Herculean  labour  to  get  a  bookseller  to 
read  my  poem,  so  I  was  forced  to  lock  it 
up,  with  all  its  beauties ,  and  set  myself, 
with  renewed  courage  and  renewed  per- 
severance, to  the  fabrication  of  a  novel. 
Productions  of  this  kind  were,  I  knew, 
in  general  request ;  ever}^  body  read 
them,  therefore  I  should  be  sure  of  a  pur- 
chaser. I  have  naturally  a  little  turn  for 
satire — ah  !  Miss  Ellis,  you  look  doubt- 
ingly;  but  believe  me,  it  has  been  no 
easy  matter  to  mould  these  tell-tale  fea- 
tures into  one  unvaried  sameness  of  ex- 
pression, to  teach  this  tongue  one  uni- 
form and  passive  tale.  I  had  seen  little 
of  the  world  certainly,  but  I  had  been  an 
observer  of  the  general  manners,  senti- 
ments, and  opinions  of  those  persons  with 
VOL.  UK  c  whom 
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"whom  I  had  occasionally  mixed  and  con- 
versed :  though  I  had  resided  in  a  remote 
part  of  England,  yet  the  universal  taste 
for  the  romantic  beauties  of  nature  (or 
the  universal  profession  of  such  a  tasie) 
had  drawn  numerous  individuals  to  our 
neii{hbourhood,  who  had  afTorded  me  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  human  cha- 
racter; and  the  romantic  and  eccentric 
manners  of  some,  the  air  of  mystery  and 
concealment  which  had  been  worn  by 
others,  the  follies  of  fashion,  as  exhibited 
in  these  remote  wilds,  and  contrasted  to 
the  rude  simplicity  and  almost  savage 
boorishness  of  the  native  peasantry,  ail 
these  afforded  scope  to  one  who  had  any 
talent  for  description,  and  who  should 
be  equal  to  the  task;  so  I  thought,  and  I 
essayed  the  trial  ;  I  did  not  attempt  at 
fine  flights  or  bold  invention;  my  por- 
traits 
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traits  were  from  nature  alone;  and  as  there 
were  no  terrific  images,  no  improbable 
adventures,  no  northern  galleries,  no 
'  peopled  palaces/  no  dying  sounds  of 
nightly  music,  nor  clanking  chains  at  the" 
dead  hour  of  midnight,  I  had  very  little 
chance  of  success  with  one  class  of  read- 
ers, namely,  the  devourers  of  g'tosts  and 
goblins;  while  those  who  were  fond  of 
the  highly-wrought,  glowing  colouring 
pictures  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
were  equally  disappointed:  my  book  was 
thrown  by  with  apathy  and  disgust,  and 
doomed  to  eternal  oblivion — not  so  the 
poor  authoress;  my  occupation  had  been 
suspected,  and  suspicions  were  soon  sub- 
stantiated into  facts;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment I  was  stared  at,  as  though  I  had  not 
belonged  or  appertained  to  the  human 
species.  Jfl  know  my  own  heart,  not  a 
c2  feeling 
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feeling  had  actuated  it  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  labours,  which  could  have  mili- 
tated against  that  great  law  of  the  Chris- 
tian's code,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you;'  neither  malice, 
rancour,  or  envy,  had  ever  guided  my 
pen  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  convince 
the  world  of  this;  every  character  in  my 
book  had  the  name  of  some  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  affixed  to  it;  and  though 
the  characters  and  names  were  changed 
about  by  every  reader,  according  to  his 
or  her  fancy  (and  as  frequently  as  the 
cameleon  varies  its  hue),  yet  each  was 
sure  to  make  an  individual  application, 
though  each  might  be  different.  If  I  hap- 
pened to  come  into  company,  a  general 
screw  up  of  the  person,  a  general  whis- 
per of  *  here  comes  the  authoress!'  set 
the  whole  !oom  in   commotion,  and   a 

strict 
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Strict  examination  of  my  whole  form,  of 
every  feature  in  my  countenance,  and  of 
every  article  in  my  dress,  was  my  inva- 
riable reception ;  if  I  was  silent,  I  was 
supposed  to  be  lying  in  wait  to  hear 
some  eccentric  remark,  or  to  discover 
some  odd  turn  of  character,  in  order  to 
note  it  in  my  book;  if  I  was  chatty,  '  there 
was  no  bearing  me,  I  was  got  so  insuf- 
ferably conceited  and  opinionated  since  I 
had  commenced  authoress;'  though  Hea- 
ven knew  there  was  nothing  to  boast  of, 
either  in  the  merit  of  the  work,  or  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  sale,  to  make  me  so;  then 
it  was  found  out  that  *  I  had  always  been 
singular  and  odd,  and  been  suspected  of 
having  a  little  twist  about  me;*  and  by 
general  consent,  I  seemed  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided,  as  a  person  with  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  associate. 

c 3  "I  had 
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"  I  had  no  objection  to  solitude  or  to 
fetirement;  but  to  be  utterly  excluded 
from  all  social  converse,  to  be  shunned  as 
a  criminal,  and  to  be  dreaded  as  a  censor, 
when  I  was  free  from  guilt  as  from  ma- 
lice, and  when  I  had  only  exerted  my 
humble  abilities  with  the  hope  of  earn- 
ing a  decent  and  an  honest  maintenance 
— all  these  cut  me  to  the  quick;  all  my 
prospects  seemed  blighted  in  the  bud;  my 
energies  were  stagnated,  my  spirits  droop- 
ed, my  feelings  had  received  a  sore  wound, 
all  my  self- confidence  was  lost,  and  I  re- 
signed myself,  inert  and  desponding,  to 
the  most  gloomy  and  painful  reflections. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  received  a  mes- 
sage from  a  lady  (who  was  just  come  for  the 
second  summer  to  inhabit  a  marine  cottage 
which  bordered  one  of  our  lakes,)  desiring 
me  to  come  to  her;  I  had  seen  and  fre- 
quently 
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quently  remarked  this  lady  the  preceding 
summer,  but  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  had 
never  been  in  her  company ;  she  had  a  bold, 
dashing  air,  and  a  handsome  countenance ; 
she  was  about  the  meridian  of  life,  and  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  fashionable  wo- 
man :  '  Who  knows,*  thought  I,  and  again 
the  glow  of  hope  lighted  in  my  cheek, 
'  who  knows,  this  lady  may  discern  some 
merit  in  my  productions,  though  others 
cannot ;  and  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  her  patronage,  I  may  still  be  able 
to  bear  myself  up  against  the  malicious 
shafts  of  ill-nature  and  detraction/ 

"  Lady  Sawbridge  was  seated  on  a  sofa; 
a  book,  which  was  turned  down,  lay  on 
the  table  before  her—*  Miss  Letsom,  my 
lady,'  said  the  footman,  who  ushered  me 
in. — '  I  have  sent  for  you, child,'  said  her 
ladyship,  *  to  return  you  my  thanks,  for 
c  4  the 
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the  amiable  portrait  which  you  have  taken 
of  me  in  this  unique  productian  ;  the  like- 
ness  is  a  very  striking  one  certainly  ;  but, 
may  I  beg  to  know,  if  it  be  not  an  imper^ 
vious  secret,  by  what  means  you  became 
so  acciirateltj  acquainted  with  my  birth, 
parentage  and  education,  and  the  most 
minute  incidents  of  my  life?'  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  her  meaning,  till  she 
put  a  volume  of  my  own  novel  into  my 
hand,  and  I  saw  it  opened  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  lady,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
not  drawn  as  the  most  amiable  being  in 
creation.  Utterly  confounded,  I  was  at  first 
at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  but  the  dark  and  bold 
eyes  of  lady  Sawbridge  were  fixed  upon 
my  agitated  countenance,  and  recollect- 
ing that  my  silence  would  be  interpreted 
into  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the 
intention  with  which  she  had  charged  me, 

with 
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with  all  the  spirit  I  could  muster,  I  an- 
swered,   '  I    will    not  affect    to  misun- 
derstand   your  ladyship,    neither    will  I 
deny^that  lam  the  author  of  the  trifling 
work  which  you  have  put  into  my  hands; 
the  errors  of  the  head  will  be  excused  by 
a  candid  and  liberal  reader;  for  other  er^ 
rors,  there  can,  there  ought  to  be  no  ex- 
cuse,   and    if  I   were  guilty   of  them,  I 
^hould  stand  condemned  at  this  moment: 
may  I  ask,  without  being  accused  of  pre- 
sumption or  assurance>  how  your  ladyship 
came  to  imagine,  that  in  pourlraying  this 
lady,  I  meant  to  depict  you?' — '  Oh!  it  is 
very  obvious,  child,  to  the  whole  world,* 
answered  lady   Sawbridge,  with  affected 
carelessness;  '  but,  thank  God,  it  cannot 
injure  me.* — '  I  thank  God,*  answered  I' 
with  fervour,  '  that  I  know  it  cannot — .- 
how  is  it  possible  that  such  an  idea  could 
c  5  have 
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have  gone  abroad?  it  is  too  ridiculous 
to  be  thought  of  seriously  for  one  mo- 
ment:     at   the  time   I  wrote  the  pages 
which     have     excited    your    ladyship's 
attention,  I  had  never  heard  your  name, 
neither  did    I   know  that  you    were  in 
existence.' — '  Miss    Letsom,'   interrupt- 
ed she,  '  you  would  try  to  persuade  me 
out  of  my  seven  senses — is  not  this  me  ? 
have  you  not  taken  me  off  here  ?  is  not 
this  me  whom  you  allude  to,  as  '  mixing 
with   the  gay  world,  and   entering  with 
avidity  into  all  its  dissipations?*  is  not  sir 
James  Sawbridge  represented  here  as  a 
'  tame  and  easy  husband?'  and  have  you 
not  talked  in  terms,  that  cannot  be  misun^ 
derstood,  of  my  little  arrangement  with 

lord that  is,    have    you   not  pofnted 

o\xi  2i 'particular  character  \n  your  marquis 
of  Borrowdale  ?' — '  Believe  me,  lady  Saw- 
bridge/ 
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bridge/  answered  I,  'when  I  aver,  on  the 
word  of  a  woman  of  veracity  and  of  prin- 
ciple, that  I  am  quite  ignorant  what  noble- 
man you  allude  to  ' — '  Oh  !  nonsense, 
nonsense,  child^  talk  to  those  who  know 
no  better — look  here/  snatching  the  book 
out  of  my  hand,  and  hastily  turning  over 
the  pages,  and  then  reading  with  much 
emphatic  earnestness,  '  Borrowdale  was 
handsome,  insinuating,  and  well  bred — a 
dangerous  guest/  and  here  again,  'skilled 
in  the  arts  of  flattery,  and  elegant  in  his 
conversation;  what  a  contrast  did  this 
young  nobleman  afford  to  his  plain  and 
unpolished  host !'  can  any  thing  be  more 
striking?' — '  Till  now,*  answered  I,  with 
some  spirit,  '  it  has  failed  to  strike 
me;  but  your  ladyship  has  taught  me  to 
consider  that  it  does  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  private  history  with  which 
c  6  you 
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you  are  making  me  acquainted.* — '  I  am 
surprised  at  your  insolence/  cried  she, 
reddening,  rising  from  her  sofa,  and  pull- 
ing the  bell,  *  yes.  Miss,  I  am  surprised 
at  your  impertinent  and  bold  denial  of 
your  designs,  when,  as  if  to  make  it  le- 
gible to  the  capacity  of  a  chambermaid, 
you  have  even  depicted  the  colour  of  my 
cap — the  very  cap  which  I  wore  the  first 
time  I  made  my  entrance  at  the  marine 
cottage — the    cap    which    I    invented — 
which  I  brought  into  fashion — every  do- 
mestic in  my  house  could  swear  to  me.* 
"  Roused  to  a  retort  at  seeing  the  fury 
of  her  countenance,  and  at  hearing  the 
insolence  of  her  expressions,  I  answered, 
with  tolerable  nonchalance,   '  Your  lady- 
ship must  excuse  me,  but  till  this  moment 
1  had  no  idea   that  the  rap  fitted  you.* 
— '  Show  this  young  woman  the  door,* 

cried 
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cried  shcj  almost  foaming  with  passion.  I 
made  a  slight  curtsey,  and  quitted  the  ma- 
rine cottage,  mortified  that  the  hopes 
with  which  I  had  entered  were  destroyed, 
but  my  conscience  entirely  at  ease  with 
respect  to  her  ladyship's  accusations — and 
yet,  my  dear  Miss  Ellis,  the  idea  of  being 
thought  capable  of  such  a  design  was  not 
calculated  to  give  much  ease  to  my  irri- 
table nerves;  often  did  I  forswear  the 
beggarly  trade  of  authorship,  and  as  often 
recur  to  it  again,  when  I  recollected  that 
any  thing  was  preferable  to  eating  the 
bread  of  dependence — servitude,  I  then 
thought  I  should  have  preferred,  servi- 
tude in  a  menial  capacity,  to  the  life 
which  I  now  led:  but  if  I  do  not  tire 
you,  I  will  conclude  my  little  narrative; 
it  is  not  often  that  I  have  an  opportunity 

af 
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of  talking  SO  long,  and  you  find  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  use  of  it.** 

"  Believe  me,**  replied  Mary,  "  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  much  interested  in 
your  relation." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Miss  Let- 
som,  pressing  her  hand,  "  if  I  did  not 
think  you  were,  you  would  not  find  me 
so  communicative.*' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

I  learnt  to  bound  my  v.ishes  here.  South lt. 

''One  day/*  said  Miss  Letsom,  continiiin«- 
her  story,  ''  I  was  called  from  my  sad  ru- 
minations to  a  lady^  who  was  waiting  in 
my  little  parlour  to  see  me;  on  my  en- 
trance I  saw  a  stranger,  plain  in  her  per- 
son, and  showy  in  her  attire;  her  manners 
were  affected,  and  her  whole  air  displayed 
much  conceit  and  self-consequence;  tak- 
ing my  hand  at  my  entrance,  and  lisping 
at    every     word    she    spoke,    she    said, 
'  Amable  geel!  sweet  child  of  genius  and 
of  talent,  accept  my  thanks!*  and  she  put 
a  bank-note  into  my  hands;  I  looked  at  it 

with 
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with  surprise,  and  felt  even  more  con- 
fused than  when  lady  Sawbridge  put  my 
own  book  there;  but  I  said,  returning  it 
again,  '  There  must  be  some  mistake, 
madam — you  will  excuse  me — you  can- 
not be  indebted  to  me — I  am  wholly  a 
stranger  to  your  person/ — *  Oh  no!  no 
indeed,  my  dee  geel,  you  are  not — soolt/ 
you  forget — look,  look  at  me  again — 
now  don't  you  recognise  your  own  Zuli- 
ma? — my  dee  geel,  J  am  MissMarlow,  I  am 
the  very  creature  whom  you  pourtrayed 
as  the  heroine  of  your  last  tale — every 
incident  of  it  the  very  same  as  my  own 
life — the  birth — the  beauty — the  graces 
—the  virtues — you  have  flattered  me  a 
little,  sweet  geel — a  little — little  bit — and 
the  denouement  too,  for,'  whispering  in 
my  ear,  with  affected  modesty,  *  Clarford 
has  not  declared  himself  yet.' 

*'  I  began 
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"  I  began  to  think  my  visitor  deranged; 
for,  could  I  look  at  the  being  before  me, 
and  believe  that,  in  her  sober  senses,  she 
could  fancy  herself  the  heroine  of  a  novel, 
an  heroine  whom  I  had  certainly  depicted 
as  all  that  was  lovely,  and  worthy  of  being 
beloved  in  woman  ?  *  My  dear  madam,* 
said  I,  '  my  Zalima  was  entirely  an  ima- 
ginary character — I  had  not  the  least  idea 

that ' — *  Don't  say  another  word,  my 

deegeel/  said  she,  '  don't  say  a  word  about 
it—take  this  little  bit  of  paper,  and  I  will 
send  you  the  fellow  to  it,  when  Clarford 
has  declared  himself;  and  you  shall  write 
two  more  volumes — ves,  two  more  vo- 
lumes,  and  entitle  them,  '  Zulima  in  her' 
married  State!*  Of  course  I  was  inclined 
to  laugh,  when  this  vain  and  eccentric 
being  left  me;  I  recollected  the  fable  of 
^  The  Painter,  who  pleased  every  body, 

and 
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and  who  pleased  nobody;*  but  I  conld 
not  make  up  my  mind  so  as  to  pocket  the 
douceur  of  Miss  Marlow;  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  deserved  it  from  her,  as  she  was  the 
very  last  woman  whom  I  should  have 
singled  out  for  my  heroine,  though  I 
feared  that  if  I  were  to  copy  from  what  I 
saw,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  drawing 
affectation  and  Miss  Marlow  in  the  same 
page,  when  I  attempted  a  new  work:  with 
a  civil  note^  in  which  I  acknowledged 
my  grateful  sense  of  her  intended  favour, 
I  returned  her  present.  The  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  still  ardent  in  my  bosom, 
and  I  preferred  earning  a  scanty  mainte- 
nance by  my  own  exertions,  to  accept- 
ing favours  from  those  whom  I  could  not 
respect. 

**  I  was  one  morning  taking  a  solitary 
ramble,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  third 

lady. 
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lady,    of  a    quite    different    appearance 
from  the  other  two^  and  one  who  bore 
the  character  of  an  amiable  and  worthy 
woman  ;  she  had  resided  some  years  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  frequent  instan- 
ces of  her  benevolence  and  kind-hearted- 
ness had  fallen  under  my  own    observa- 
tion; she  approached  me  with  an  air  of 
civility,  and  an  aspect  of  kindness — '  Miss 
Letsom,'  said  she,  *  I   have  lately  been 
much  amused  with  reading  a  publication 
of  yours.'    I   felt   embarrassed,    and   my. 
blushes  proclaimed  the  detected  autho- 
ress. '  Do  not  be  ashamed,'  said  she,  '  of 
a  work  which  does  no  discredit  to  your 
abilities;  I  do  not  blame  you  for  con- 
cealing your  name ;  perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well,  all  things  considered;  our  acquain- 
tances do  not  like  to  be  lashed  openli/  ; 
plain  truths  must  not  be  spoken  at  all 

times. 
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timesj  tlioueh  it  is  impossible  to  view  the 
ridiculous  fellies  of  those  with  ^vhom  we 
mix,  without   giving    them   an    oblique 
stroke — you   find  it  so,   I  dare  say,  my 
love?'  and  she  looked  as  if  she  expected 
me  to  answer. — '  I  do  not  comprenend 
your    meaning,    madam/     answered    I, 
gravely;  '  general  folly  and  general  tur- 
pitude call  for  the  author's  lash,  and  this 
may  be  done  openly,  and   with  honest 
courage  ;  but  to  aim  an  oblique  shaft,  in  ' 
order  to  wound  the  breast  of  an  acquain- 
tance, is  neither  the  part  of  the  moralist 
or  the  Christian/ — '  You   take  me  too 
seriously,'  said  Mrs  Bannister  ;  '  if  we  see 
marking  traits  of  folly  and  eccentricity 
in  an  individual,  is  it  possible  not  to  make 
them  the  objects  of  our  ridicule  ?  believe 
me,    those   kind   of  productions    which 
mean  '  more  than  meet  the  ear,'  are  far 

more 
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more  likely  to  gain  the  tide  of  popular  fa- 
vour than  those  humdrum  and  prosing  pe- 
riods which  fail  to  interest  or  tostrike;  real 
characters  are  sure  to  be  snatched  at  with 
avidity;  and  if  you  would  gain  ^name,  you 
must  follow  my  hint.*  I  was  silent:  Mrs. 
Bannister's  sentiments  were  so  wholly  ini- 
mical to  mine,  so  wholly  different  to  what  I 
had  expected  of  hers,  that  Istood  mute  with 
astonishment — '  Now  there  is  lady  Saw- 
bridge/ continued  she;  *  Ideclnre  1  would 
give  you  something  handsome  myself,  as 
a  stimulus,  if  you  would  produce  a  pretty 
strong  likeness  of  her  in  your  next  work; 
her  shameless  effrontery,  her  bold  and 
daring  manner,  and  the  high  tone  which 
she  still  assumes  in  all  places/ and  in  all 
companies,  notwithstanding  her  known 
infamy,  deserve  to  be  taken  ofl';  do  not 
spare,  m^  dtar  MissLetsom;  gti  every 

anecdote 
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anecdote  you  can  procure  of  her  past 
life;  insert  them  as  a  sort  of  episode  to 
your  main  story;  it  will  lengthen  it  amaz- 
ingly, it  will  give  zest  to  the  reader, 
and  it  will  afford  a  nice  contrast  to  the 
character  of  your  heroine,  who,  like  all 
other  heroines,  I  conclude,  will  be  a  piece 
of  perfection  ;  but,  whatever  you  do, 
pray  do  not  fail  to  make  the  like- 
ness of  lady  Sawbridge  apparent;  make 
it  plain  to  every  reader,  I  beseech  you, 
and,  lest  it  should  not  be  sufTicientlv  ob- 

vious,  call  her  lady  S .     Do  this,  my 

dear  girl,  and  I  will  promise  vou  to  take 
fifty  copies.' — '  If  you  were  to  take  five 
hundred,  madam,'  answered  I,  with  emo- 
tion, '  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  so  base 
an  action  :  to  gratify  the  private  pique  of 
an  individual,  shall  I  wickedly  ])rv  into 
the  faults  of  a  fellow-being,  and  hold  them 

up 
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Up  to  the  scorn  and  odium  of  the  world? 
those  faults  arc  known  only  to  her  own 
heart  and  to  her  God  ;  may  they  be  own- 
ed by  her  with  humble  penitence!   may 
they  be  heard  by  Him  with  mercy  and 
forgiveness!'  I  turned  away  as  I  uttered 
these  words;  the   passion   of  lady    Saw- 
bridge,  the  vaniiy  of  Miss  Marlow,  were 
nothing — in  my  estimation  they  wereami- 
able  characters,  when  compared  to  Mrs. 
Bannister  ;   I  could  not  loois.  at  her  again 
— what  an  insult  had  she  ofifered  me  I — I 
felt  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder  ere  I  had 
proceeded  many  paces — 1  heard  her  soft 
voice,  as  she  said,  'Stay  one  moment;* 
riooked  back — her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears;   '  forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Letsom/ 
cried  she,  '  forgive  rne  the  severe  trial 
which  I  have  inflicted  on  you,  and  believe 
me,  when  I  add,  that  these  tears  proceed 

from 
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from  admiration  of  your  sentiments- 
yes,'  said  she,  '  unqualified  admiration  ! 
I  will  confess  to  you,  that  my  ardent  wish 
to  be  of  service  to  you  was  checked 
by  my  prejudice  against  the  gene- 
rality of  females  of  your  turn;  I  knew 
that  abilities  of  the  .kind  which  you  pos- 
sess were  in  some  hands  most  dangerous 
weapons;  I  was  told  that  you  exerted 
yours  alke  on  friend  or  foe,  and  that  you 
were  feared  and  shunned,  instead  of  being 
loved  and  sought;  there  was  something, 
however,  in  the  retiredness  of  your  man- 
ners, and  the  modesty  of  your  appear- 
ance, which  would  not  permit  me  to  give 
implicit  credence  to  all  I  heard  advanced 
on  this  subject,  and  I  determined  to  seek 
an  opportunity  of  sounding  and  discover- 
ing your  sentiments;  the  event  has  been 
what  I  hoped  and  expected ;  and  now  be- 
hold 
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hold  me  your  sincere  friend,  your  zealous 
champion,  and  say  what  shall  I  do  to  serve 
you  ?' — '  Ah,  madam!'  cried  I,  overcome 
by  her  affecting  address,  'say  ichat,  in- 
deed! In  trying  to  be  independent  of  the 
world,  I  have  drawn  down  all  its  odium  on 
rny  defenceless  head.  Heaven  knows  that 
I  never  protruded  myself  as  an  author, 
to  gratify  any  feelings  of  ambition  or  of 
vanity ;  how  lamentably  should  I  liave 
sufTered  for  my  folly,  had  this  been  the 
case,  for  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  con- 
tumely and  mortification  !  From  my  fa- 
ther I  inherited  a  high  spirit — a  spirit 
which  taught  me  \o  rely  on  my  own  ex- 
ertions, rather  than  on  the  favours  of 
others.  I  acutely  feel  that  the  choice 
which  my  disposition  pointed  out  in  the 
pursuit  of  independence,  was  a  most  un- 
wise and  unproductive  one,     '  The  pohit 
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of  honour  is  a  private  station/  says  the 
poet;  how  infinitely  just  the  remark, 
when  applied  to  our  sex  !  How  my  name 
was  first  discovered  as  an  authoress,  is  en- 
tirely unknown  to  me;  but  ever  since 
have  I  been  carped  at,  contemned,  scorn- 
ed, and  hunted  down,  as  if  I  were  indeed 
a  social  pest !  the  world  is  weary  of  me, 
and  I  am  weary  of  the  world.* — '  Say  not 
so,*  cried  Mrs.  Bannister,  taking  my  hand 
with  the  most  endearing  kindness;  'pur- 
sue the  track  you  have  chalked  out;  be 
assured  of  the  approbation  of  your  own 
heart.' — '  That  is  not  enough  for  uie,* 
cried  I,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head;  *  I  must  not  be  suspected  of  such 
base,  such  culpable  designs — I  cannot 
bear  to  be  the  victim  of  malice — I  must 
seek  some  other  method,  free  from  re- 
proach, from  detraction,  and  from  slan- 
der. 
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^er,  by  which  to  get  my  bread  ' — '  And 
where  in  this  world  of  failing  shall  such 
a  place  be  found?*  asked  Mrs,  Bannister. 
— '  No  matter/  said  I ;  *  I  must  essay 
the  trial;  I  will  unlearn  all  I  have  been 
learning,  I  will  desert  all  in  which  I  have 
delighted,  I  will  burn  my  papers,  I  will 
throw  aside  my  pen,  I  will  divest  myself 
of  all  relish  for  mental  occupation,  I  will 
be  as  mechanical,  as  methodical,  as  fairly 
metamorphosed  in  the  whole  ten  our  of 
my  life,  as  even  my  enemies  could  wish 
me.' 

'^  Mrs.  Bannister  saw  the  bitter  aspe- 
rity with  which  I  spoke;  she  did  not  re- 
buke me,  for  she  pitied  the  wounded 
state  of  my  feelings :  she  left  me  with  a 
promise  of  trying  to  procurc  me  some 
situation,  which  might  at  once  secure  me 
from  want,  and  from  those  malicious 
T>  2  censures. 
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censures,  which  I  was  too  powerless  to 
resist. 

*'  Mrs.  Bannister  departed  for  London 
in  a  few  weeks  after  our  conversation  ; 
she  was  not  unmmdful  of  my  interests; 
a  friend  of  hers  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Halifax,  on  her  return  from  India;  the 
nearly  total  deafness  of  this  lady  rendered 
it  necessary  for  her  to  have  a  companion, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  Mrs.  Banv^ 
nister,  I  was  applied  to,  to  undertake  the 
office.  Ah  !  Miss  Ellis,  my  heart  fluttered 
in  my  bosom ;  a  feeling  of  affinity,  of  re- 
lative affection,  was  its  impulsive  move- 
ment. 

"  A  year  or  two  previous  to  the  de- 
mise of  my  dear  mother,  she  had  acciden- 
tally been  informed  of  her  sister's  second 
marriage  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Halifax ;  to  have  been  an  humble  depen- 
dent. 
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dentKa  hanger-on  to  a  stranger,  would 
fiave  severely  wounded  my  pride  and  mor- 
^tified  my  spirit;  but  to  contribute  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  my  nearest  relative, 
tliere  was  something  gratifying  in  the 
idea,  and  there  was  something  which  sooth- 
ed the  romantic  turn  of  my  disposition, 
in  keeping  Mrs.  Halifax  in  ignorance  of 
my  claim  to  her  notice;  for  I  should  per- 
form that  from  a  principle  of  duty  and 
singleness  of  heart,  which  she  might 
otherwise  have  imputed  to  interested  or 
mercenary  motives. 

*'  Mrs.  Bannister  knew  nothing  of  my 
connexions;  I  believe  she  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  I*so  readily  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  and  that,  without  an  objection, 
I  consented  to  accept  the  very  narrow 
stipend  which  Mrs. Halifax  offered.  Satis- 
fied at  having  gained  a  respectable  asy- 
D  3  lum. 
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Jum,  and  feeling  a  pleased  consciousness 
at  the  idea  of  its  being  my  natural  one,  f 
determined  that  no  difficulties,  no  un- 
pleasantries,  should  make  me  quit  it. 

"  I  found  Mrs.  Halifax  more  ungract- 
ous,  more  captious,  and  more  impatient, 
than  I  could  have  imagined  *he  would 
have  been  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  our  re- 
lationship enabled  me  to  bear  with  her 
much  belter  than  I  expected:  the  care- 
less inattention,  yet  mock  civility  of  her 
husband^  was  a  stimulus  to  me;  I  really 
felt  for  fier  infirmity ;  it  called  for  the  for- 
bearanceand  pity  of  everyone;  and  while 
I  steadily  endeavoured  to  fulfil  all  the  du- 
ties of  my  station,  I  as  steadify  determined 
that  neither  by  word,  by  look,  or  action, 
would  I  betray  that  literary  taste,  which 
had  once  boen  my  bimCyhut  which  is  ncv 
become  my  antidote-^ycs-,  now  I  find  the 

flights 
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flights  of  my  imagination,  and  my  former 
pursuits,  are  a  great  resource  to  me,  and 
fill  up  those  parts  of  my  time  which 
^vouId  otherwise  be  miserably  vacant. 
When  Mrs.  Halifax  is  unusually  petulant 
and  tiresome,  I  sit  at  her  side,  with  my 
work  in  my  hand,  and  while  thus  notablj/i 
engaged,  I  am,  perhaps,  planning  an  he- 
roic poem;  and  when  some  of  her  high- 
bred guests  have  been  treating  me  with 
marked  rudeness,  I  have,  perhaps,  been  all 
the  while  engaged  in  arranging  a  little 
essay  on  true  politeness.  But  oh,  my 
stars!*'  cried  she,  *'how  I  have  been  prat- 
ing! you  will  not  call  it  true  politeness 
for  me  thus^to  have  engrossed  all  the 
conversation,  and  then  to  run  away — but 
I  hear  Mrs.  Halifax's  bell;  and  you  must 
be  my  excuse  for  her  being  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  it;  for  she  usually  ex- 
D  4  pects 
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pect3  to  see  me  at  her  side  when  she 
awakes."  Mary  rose  to  take  her  leave — 
"  Indeed/*  said  Miss  Letsom,  "  I  have 
behaved  very  shamefully — I  wanted  very 
much  to  have  talked  to  you  upon  another 
subject;  but  you  see  how  it  is — when  we 
begin  to  talk  of  ourselves,  we  know  not 
where  or  when  to  stop ;  at  this  time," 
said  she,  "  I  have  the  only  haur  which  I 
can  call  my  own — will  you  come  again 
to-morrow?  say  you  will — I*  hear  the 
\i€\\  again — pray  say  yoii  will." 

"  With  pleasure/'  answered  Mary,  as 
she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  hastily-re- 
treating friend.  Miss  Letsom's  story  had 
at  once  excited  hel-  pity,  surprise,  and 
admiration  :  it  was  the  custom  of  Mary 
Ellis  to  derive  some  profit  to  herself 
from  most  passing  occurrences — "  If  I 
was  not  born  with  the  genius  or  the  abi- 
lities 
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lities  of  Miss  Letsom/*  thought  she,  "  I 
have  been  spared  from  its  mortifications 
and  its  penalties;  and  if  she  can  so  cheer- 
fully bear  the  querulous  peevishness  of 
Mrs.  Halifax,  if  she  can  patiently  p.ur- 
siie  one  unvaried  routine  of  mechanical 
occupation,  how  happy  ought  I  to  think 
myself — how  much  more  pleasant  is  my 
situation — how  grateful  ©ught  I  to  be  to 
a  merciful  Providence,  who  has  shielded 
me  from  contempt  and  contumely!" 


D  5  ClIAPt 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Akis  !  his  friends,  tho'  pitying,  etill  decliii!(l 

The  mediatorial  task.  Polwhile. 

The  two  succeeding  days  Mr.  Elwyn  was 
much  indisposed,  and  Mary  Ellis  would 
not  l€ave  him  to  keep  her  engagement 
with  Miss  Letsom:  on  the  third  day, 
however,  he  appeared  better,  and  she 
again  sallied  forth  towards  Salcombe 
Lodge;  but,  ereshe  had  proceeded  rar,sl\e 
was  met  by  Mr.  Munden — "  Where  are 
you  going  so  fast?"  asked  he,  "  and  all 
alone  too!  plague  take  it,  what  are  all 
the  young  men  thinking  of?  in  my  youth- 
ful days,  it  was  not  much  the  fashion  to 

let 
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let  a  fair  damsel  take  a  solitary  walk — •. 
come  now,  tell  me  all  about  it;  how  is  the 
old  squire,  and  where  is  the  young  one?*' 

Mary  knew  Mr.  Munden,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  his  abrupt  manner;  she  an- 
swered^ that  ''  Mr.  Elwyn  was  better,  and. 
that  Il^nry  was  gone  on  an  excui*sion  of 
pleasure  with  general  Halifax  and  the 
Montgomerys." 

*'  When,  where?"  cried  Mr,  Munden, 
*'  pleasure  indeed  I  may  it  turn  out  a  plea- 
surable excursion,  that's  all  the  harm  I 
wish  him — come,  come,  walk  on,  and  I'll 
walk  with  you  a  bit.  And  so  the  old  deaf 
trumpet-woman  is  left  at  home  ?  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Mary  Ellis,  I  was  fairly 
sickened  of  that  whole  party  the  last  time 
I  was  there;  and  if  they  were  to  stay  in 
the  country  till  Doomsday,  I  believe  I 
should  never  go  near  them  again.  How 
c  §  JInrry 
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Harry  Elvvyn,  who  really  does  not  want 
for  discernment  on  most  subjects,  how 
he  can  suffer  his  fooVs  noddle  to  be  so 
worked  upon  by  t4iose  affected  trumpery 
fandango  women,  is  to  me  astonishing! 
There's  that  bombastic  mock  sentimental 
lady  Lauretta  calling  out  every  minute; 
and  then  again  directly,  '  light  of  my 
eyes,*  and  shade  of  my  nose,  -and  such 
cursed  nonsensical  jargon,  it  is  enough 
to  sicken  any  body ;  and  all  of  it  is  meant 
to  draw  fhe  attention  of  the  company 
upon  her  affection^  and  her  daughter's 
beaiitjj  forsooth  !  not  a  breath  do  I  be- 
lieve of  the  one,  for  all  that;  and  as  to 
the  other,  why  you,  my  little  homespun 
girl,  have  all  the  beauty  of  this  Lau* 
retta,  without  her  d d  art  and  affec- 
tation; she  has  tried  all  in  her  power  to 
get  away  Harry  Elwyn  from  you." 

"  Frditt 
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^' From   me!"  interposed  Mary,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise^   and    burning    blushes' 
dyed  her  cheeks;    "  indeed,   Mr.  Mun- 
den '* 

'^  Well  J  and  indeed.  Miss  Mary,"  said 
he,  putting  his  hand  before  her  mouth, 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  interrupt  me.  If 
this  Lauretta  succeeds,  Elwyn  will  be 
bound  to  curse  his  stars,  and  may  as  well 
hang  or  drown  at  once,  if  he  marries  that 
silly  creature,  and  forsakes  the  girl  that 
seemed  set  apart  for  him,  by  circum- 
stances, by  education,  and  by  the  care 
and  affection  of  one,  whose  judgment  he 
ought  to  have  respected  and  followed." 
Mary  looked  down;  she  felt  confused  and 
alTected;  a  tear  moistened  the  eyelid*  of 
Mr.  Munden^ — he  paused  a  moment — r 
''  Hang  me,"  said  he,  "  if  I  can  bear  to 
go  to  Elwyn   Hall   now;    I  pity  poor 

KIwyn 
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Elwyn — he  is  a  lost  man — lost  to  censure 
— to  shame — to  feeling — to  respectabi- 
lity— but  to  see  that  fiddle-de-dee  two- 
penny simpleton  of  a  woman  sitting   iu 
the  seat  01"  Clara,  and  fancying  too  that 
she  is  equal  to  her  in  dignity  and  import- 
ance !   I  don*t  blame  her;  but  she  is  in  a 
perfect  fool's  paradise;  but  if  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  it,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I 
go  near  them,  that's  all. — And  this  gene- 
ral Halifax — excellent  generalship,  faitb! 
— he  leaves  old  madam  at  home,  dozing 
in  her  easy-chair,  and  off  he  marches,  to 
take  care  of  the  favourite  sultana.     One 
would  think  he  thought  the  old  woman 
was  blind  as  well  as  deaf;  but  if  Harry 
Elwyn  makes  the  daughter,  of  lady  Lau- 
retta his  wife — I  say,  Mary,  if  he  does,'* 
and  Mr.    Munden  struck   his  stick  with 
much  emphatic  earnestness  on  the  ground, 

-if 
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*Ufhe  does,  he  deserves  every  thing  that 
may  happen  to  him/* 

"  The  advice  of  a  man  of  your  expe- 
rience/* said  Mary 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense/'  cried  Miinden^ 
interrupting  her,  *'  these  hoity-toijy 
young  fellows  will  not  hear  any  body  or 
any  thing  which  shall  oppose  their  own 
inclinations;  they  have  a  mighty  high 
opinion  of  their  own  judgment^  and  their 
own  penetration ;  but  as  to  reason  or  ar- 
gument, they  must  be  entirely  set  aside; 
and,  by-and~by,  when  they  are  out  of 
their  dream,  they  will  rub  their  eyes, 
^nd  staring  blankly  round  them,  cry  out, 
'  Dear  me!  who  could  have  thought  it? 
Lord,  how  I  have  been  deceived  '/and  who 
will  pity  them  then,  I  should  like  to  know? 
they  may  'go  to  the d 1  and  shake  them- 
selves/ for  aught  that  anybody  will  care/* 

**  I  remem- 
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''  I  vcinemhcr  somchoclij  who  frequentfy 
used  to  chicle  you  for  n.sing  such  impro- 
per expressions,"  snid  Mary. 

"  And  /  remember  somebody,  whose 
chidinirs  were  attended  to,  mv  little  saucv 
girl,'*  answered  he,  *'  because  her  practice 
was  always  in   conformity  with  her  pre- 
cepts— ah,  Mary,  Mary  !   we  shall  neither 
of  us  see  her  like  again."  Tears  now  roll- 
ed down  the  cheeks  of  the  grateful  pro- 
tegce,  and  they  proved  her  perfect  accor- 
dance with  this  sentiment.  "  I  am  an  old 
hard-hearted     coward,"     said    Munden, 
snatching  her  hand,  ''  thus  fo  distress  a 
female — and   one  that  I  love  too — yes, 
Mary !   I  love  thee  for  the  sake  of  poor 
Clara.    God   will  bless  you,  I  hope,  my 
dear  child;  but  if  Harry  Elwyn  foi-sakes 
thee,  he  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  if  he  for- 
sakes tfcee  for  that  jointed  baby,  be  will 

kav^ 
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have  his  punishment;  but  keep  up  your 
spirits — keep  up  your  spirits— don^t  let 
him  triumph  over  your  peace  of  mind — 
don't  let  him  see  that  you  mind  it — don't 
afford  him  that  gratificatioD^  for  God's 
sake,  don't." 

"  Believe  me,  sir/'  answered  Mary, 
^'  there  is  no  occasion  Fk  these  cautions; 
I  see  the  kindness  of  your  xnolive,  I  ac« 
knowledge  it  with  gratitude;  but  indeed 
I  have  never  been  so  foolish  or  so  vain  as 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Henry  Elwyn *' 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  Murden; 
"  I  neither  want  to  bring  you  to  a  con- 
fession or  a  denial  ;  I  dare  say  you  are 
a  good  girl  enough,  as  times  go,  and  bet- 
ter than  most,  or  my  poor  friend  Clara 
would  not  luve  loved  you;  and  I  think 
Harry  Elwyn  would  be  better  off  with 
you  than  with  that  silly  doll — however, 

as 
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crs  he  brews,  so  may  he  bake.  Well,  fare 
you  well — good-bye — I  can't  go  any  fur^ 
ther  with  yon  now;  for  though  I  have  na 
objection  to  a  Sccilfe  orange,  when  my 
stomach  requires  a  strong  bitter,  yet  I  find 
no  manner  of  fun  in  bawling  till  my 
voice  is  hoarse,  and  my  lungs  are  expend- 
ed, to  be  answered  with  a  peevish  'What?* 
or  a  fiat  '  No.*  I  should  pity  the  old  wo- 
man from  my  soul  though,  and  I  might 
endeavour  to  make  her  hear  what  a  com- 
plete tool  her  husband  makes  of  her, 
only  that  she  seems  quite  unconcerned 
s^bout  it,  and  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps; 
hers  is  the  conquest  o^  matter  over  7mnd^ 

1  believe,  and  faith,  in  hersituation,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  wisest  plan  she  can  pursue — 
well,  good-bye!"'  and  off  Mr.  Mundea 
stumped,  leaving  Mary  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed; for  thou2;h  accustomed  to  his 

abruptness. 
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abruptness,  and  his  plump  manner  of  de- 
livering his  opinions,  she  felt  mortified 
at  observing  that  general  credence  had 
been  given  to  the  report  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Henry  Elwyn,  and  that  if  a  mar- 
riage should  take  place  between  him  and 
Lauretta,  she  should  find  herself  an  ob- 
ject of  general  curiosity  and  observation* 
To  disclaim  such  an  attachment  would  be 
of  no  avail;  she  felt  thai  it  would  not  be 
true ;  she  had  only  to  show,  by  her  con- 
duct and  sentiments,  that  she  could  re- 
joice in  the  happiness  of  Henry  Elwyn, 
were  his  destiny  entirely  unconnected 
from  her  own. 

Waiting  a  few  moments  to  compose  her 
countenance,  and  to  recall  her  scattered 
thoughts,  ere  she  entered  the  house,  Mary 
was  soon  met  by  her  expecting  friend. 

"  I   was   fearful/'   said    Miss   Letsom, 

''  that 
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"  that  Mr.  Elwyn  might  be  atill  too  ill  for 
you  to  leave  him,  aiul  am  half- ashamed 
to  say  how  impatient  and  anxious  I  was 
beginning  to  get ;  I  perceive/'  continued 
she,  ''  that  I  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
conquest  over  ny  feelings  with  which  I 
had  flattered  myself;  however^  my  ar- 
dent wish  of  seeing  you,  originated  part- 
ly in  the  intr  rest  I  take  in  the  happiness 
of  a  frrend  of  yours.'* 

"Of  whom   do   you    speak?"    asked 
Mary,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety. 

*'  Of  Mr.  Henrv  Elwvn/'  answered  Miss. 
Letsom. 

Taken  off  her  guard,  Mary  asked  with 
quickness — ^'  Say,  tell  me,  what  of  him  r" 

"  Nothing,"    answered    Miss    Letsom,. 
mildly,  and  without  appearing  to  notice? 
hor  emotion.    "  A  fortnight   has  nearly 
elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  gene- 
ral 
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ral  and  of  our  guesis,  yet  Mrs.  Halifax: 
has  not   had  a  single  line  from  her  hus- 
band; he  is  never  used  to  write  frequent- 
ly ;   but  I  believe  my  aunt  feels  this  en* 
tire  neglect,  though  she  does  not  acknow- 
ledge it;  for  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days,   she  has  become  more   fretful  and 
more  petulant  than  1  have  ever  known 
her;   but  imputing  it  to  this  cause,  it  does 
not  operate  on  my  nerves,  or  my  temper, 
as  you  might  imagine:  but  I  will  not  re- 
lapse into  egotism,  though  it  seems  as  if 
I  were   again    determined    to    be   chief 
speaker;  but  not  knowing  how  soon  Mrs. 
Halifax  may  ring  for  me,  I  am  impatient 
to  say  all  I  wish.  You  must  perceive,  my 
dear  young  friend,  that  I  talk  to  you  with 
the    most  undisguised    confidence;    the 
character  I  fill,  in  our  family-parlies,  is 
that  of  silence  and  insignificancy;  yet, 

though 
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though  I  am  mute,  I  am  not  always  unob- 
serving:  there  is  something  in  the  open 
character,  and  ardent  spirit  of  Mr.  Henry 
J£lwyn,  which  forcibly  attracted  my  no- 
tice; indeed  I  fear  a  snare  is  laid  for  him 
— indeed  I  believe  that  lady  Lauretta  and 
her  daughter  have  a  design  upon  him.** 

*'  If  you  mean  that  he  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  husband  of  Miss  Montgomery," 
said  Mary,  "  I  believe  his  own  wishes 
have  outstepped  any  designs  which  those 
ladies  could  have  had/' 

*'  That  he  has  fallen  in  with  their  de- 
signs is  obvious;  but  I  do  suspect,  and 
call  me  not  uncharitable  foi^so<loing,that 
these  ladies  have  a  deeper  scheme  than 
they  dare  avow,**  continued  Miss  Letsom. 
*'  If  it  was  the  affection  of  Lauretta  for 
Mr.  Elwyn,  if  it  was  this  which  was  her 
instigator,  I  should  pity  her  weakness,  and 

perhaps 
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perhapii  be  inclined  to  befriend  it;  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  had  any 
o4her  man,  with  as  good  expectations, 
taken  the  bait,  he  would  have  been  just 
as  particular  an  object  of  regard." 

"  I  suspect  that  Henry  owes  something 
to  his  being  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
Mr.  Elwyn,"  said  Mary. 

*'  Afore  than  you  are  aware  of/*  re- 
turned Miss  Letsom.  *'  Lauretta  has  from 
her  mother  imbibed  most  boundless  no- 
tions of  expencc;  lady  Lauretta,  I  fan- 
cy, -cannot  spare  her  much;  and  though 
general  Halifax,  can  minister  to  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  one,  yet  he  would 
perhaps  find  that  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter were  too  heavy  a  tax  even  upon 
his  purse;  for  I  have  been  told,  that 
a  great  part  of  my  aunt's  property  pro- 
ceeds from  a  life-annuity,  and  that  at  her 

death. 
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death,  it  will  revert  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tives of  her  first  husband.  I  have  been 
sometimes  amused  in  watching  the  hopes 
and  fears  wilh  which  lady  Lauretta  and 
Miss  Montgomery  have  been  actuated,  as 
the  attentions  of  Mr.  Elwyn  have  been 
renewed  or  slackened  ;  I  know,  from  con- 
versations (which,  from  being  supposed 
unintelligible  to  mc,  were  carried  on  in 
WY  hearing),  that  this  house  was  taken  by 
general  Halifax,  merely  from  its  conti- 
s;uity  to  Elwyn  Hall,  although  they  made 
it  apt>^ar  that  their  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Henry  Elwyn  was  so  purely  acciden- 
tal; I  know  too  that  when  he  had  left 
them  so  suddenly  nt  Cheltenham,  that 
both  ladies  ocgan  to  suspect  his  having 
eluded  them  entirely.** 

''  Why  adopt  so  much  art — so  much 
duplicity?'*  asked  Mary. 

"  These 
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''  These  questions  I  cannot  answer^  ex- 
cept by  giving  you  my  conjectures  over 
again/*  said  Miss  Letsom;  "  at  any  rate, 
I  know  that  the  journey  to  Malvern  v/as 
undertaken  suddenly,  and  from  my  ob- 
servations, I  concluded  that  you  were  in 
part  the  cause  of  it." 

*'  Me?"  asked  Mary;  "how  is  that  pos- 
sible?" 

"  There  is  a  little  teazins:  feeling:  called 
jealoust/,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Letsom, 
*' which  not  unfrequently  springs  up  in 
the  female  bosom.  Mr.  Elwyn  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  here  as  often — you  were 
always  at  the  Hall." 

"Oh  dear!  I  don't  think  /  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it;  indeed, Miss  Letsom, 
I  could  not." 

''  Pray,  my  dear  Mary,  excuse  me,  Ixit 
I  am  sure  you  had — I  am  sure  both  la-- 

VOL.  III.  E  dies 
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dies  were  afraid  of  you;  when  your  like- 
ness to  Lauretta  was  remarked,  it  always 
appeared  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
her  ladyship  ;  she  feared,  and  justly  fear- 
ed, that  Mr.  Henry  Elwyn  would  begin 
to  draw  comparisons;  and  the  sudden 
journey  to  Malvern  was  planned  entirely 
from  this  idea:  now  they  have  got  him 
to  themselves — and  now — yes,  now,  my 
dear  Miss  Ellis,  it  is  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  to  warn  him  of  his  danger." 

''And  will  you  do  it?**  asked  Mary, 
with  anxious  earnestness,  "  kind,  good 
Miss  Letsom,  will  you  do  it?** 

*'  Me?**  asked  Miss  Letsom;  "  no,  my 
love,  that  would  be  too  ridiculous;  Mr. 
Henry  Elwyn  has  never  observed  or  no- 
ticed me,  but  merely  as  that  mechanical 
automaton  which  I  wish  to  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  general  Halifax's  table :  were 

/to 
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I  to  come  forwards  to  give  him  advice 
and  caution,  he  would  very  naturally  sus- 
pect my  motive,  reject  the  one,  and  de- 
spise the  other;  I  could  only  brinsj  sus- 
picions, where  he  would  require  proofs; 
and  he  would  naturally  conclude,  that  I 
must  be  actuated  by  base  and  unworthy 
motives.  I  have  more  than  once  thought 
of  giving  him  an  anonymous  warning, 
but  that  would  not  be  attended  to  by  one 
of  his  open  and  impetuous  disposition  ; 
he  would  treat  it  with  the  silent  contempt 
which  he  would  conclude  it  merited,  and 
perhaps  might  accuse  an  innocent  person 
of  being  the  author  of  it,  and  I  might 
thus  be  calling  down  odium  on  the  head 
of  another  ;  neither  of  these  plans  would 
be  of  service;  but  you.  Miss  Ellis,  who 
have  been  bred  up  with  him  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  you,  who  have  been  the  confi- 
E  2  dante 
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dante  of  his  youth,  you  may  still  be  said 
to  have  the  frst  place  in  his  heart." 

A  faint  sickness  came  over  Mary,  her 
colour  fled  her  cheek,  she  put  her  hand 
upon  Miss  Letsom's,.  as  she  said — "  And 
what  would  he  think  of  me?  no,  dear 
Miss  Letsom,  I  cannot  do  it;  oh  !  much, 
onuch  more  than  what  you  have  just  sug- 
gested will  be  imputed  to  77ie — I  shall  be 
despised — I  shall  be  contemned — I  shall 
be  degraded !  dear  as  is  the  happiness  of 
Henry  Ehvyn  to  my  peace  of  mind,  yet 
I  cannot  consent  to  barter  my  own  dig- 
nity, even  in  appearance,  by  such  con- 
duct: and  what  could  I  advance,"  cried 
she,  after  a  pause,  ''  presumptions  on- 
ly— the  presumptions  of  another  too, 
whose  name  must  be  concealed — ah,  dear 
friend  !  presumptions  are  not  proofs;  al- 
ready has  the  busy  meddling  world  made 

free 
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free  with  my  poor  name;  and  shall  I  my- 
self assist  the  natural  vanity  of  Elwyn,  in 
teaching  him  the  same  belief?  alas!  I 
cannot.*' 

*'  For  worlds  would  I  not  have  distress- 
ed you  thus/*  said  Miss  Letsom,  taking 
her  hand;  "  forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Ellis." 

♦'Forgive  you!"  sighed  Mary;  'Mhe 
kind  interest  you  take  in  my  happiness, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  my  best  friend, 
Harry  Elwyn,  demands  my  warmest  gra- 
titude: we  must  leave  him  to  himself, 
my  dear  Miss  Letsom ;  he  is  a  proud  mor- 
tal, and  has  high  notions  of  his  own  dis- 
cernment, and  of  his  own  superiority ; 
his  feelings  are  quick,  and  his  temper  en- 
thusiastic; and,  at  this  moment,  I  dare 
say  he  would  quarrel  with  the  whole 
world,  if  but  :\n  hint  were  breathed  against 
this  idol  of  his  imagination,'* 

E  3  "  May 
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"  May  she  continue  such!"  said  Miss 
Letsom.  The  bell  of  Mrs.  Halifax  now 
flounded  with  violence;  and  pressing 
her  lips  to  the  hand  of  Mary,  and  saying, 
"  come  again  soon/' Miss  Letsom  hastily 
ran  o^. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V, 


Whisper  the  solemn  warning  in  mine  ear, 

That  I  may  bid  my  weeping  friends  good-bye. 

KiRKE  White. 

*'  Thus  am  I  doomed/'  thought  Mary,  as 
she  pursued  her  melancholy  walk  home, 
**  thus  am  I  doomed  to  be  tormented 
with  a  thousand  anxieties  on  the  subject 
of  Henry  Elwyn,  to  have  the  fears  and 
the  suspicions  of  others  added  to  my  own ; 
and  yet  I  cannot,  dare  not  breathe  them 
to  the  object  of  them ;  yet  surely  it  would 
be  the  part  of  true  friendship  to  warn  him 
of  his  danger;  true  friendship  would  de- 
spise every  selfish  motive;  what  would 
my  dear,  my  lost  protectress  have  done, 
E  4  had 
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had  she  received  the  communication  of 
Miss  Letsom?  would  slie  not  have  cau- 
tioned, would  she  not  have  reasoned^ 
would  she  not  have  advised  with  him,  and 
shall  I,  from  weak  and  feminine  fears, 
shall  1  shrink  from  the  task?  if  the  hap- 
piness of  another  is  in  question,  shall  I 
be  daunted  by  any  selfish  scruples  of  de- 
licacy, from  doing  my  duty  ?" 

Mary  had  nearly  brought  herself  to  the 
resolution  of  essaying  an  ungrateful  task, 
and  of  writing  to  Henry  Elwyn,  when  a 
little  way  from  the  house  she  met  Mrs. 
Elwyn,  who  quite  diverted  the  current  of 
her  thoughts;  for,  running  towards  her, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  clasping  both 
hands  together,  she  cried — ''  Here's  a  sad 
story — here's  a  sad  story  indeed,  Mis^ 
Mary!  only  think  cf  it!  Mr.  Elwyn,  poor 
man,  is' fallen  into  a  fl:,  and  is  like  one 

dead; 
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cfead;  I  can  get  neither  speech  nor  sound 
from  him ;  I  have  sent  for  the  doctor,  and 
now  I  was  come  after  you/* 

Mary  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  hur- 
rying on  as  fast  as  she  could,  she  said, 
*'  Dear  madam,  where  is  he?" 

*'0h!  I  have  had  him  put  into  bed, 
and  in  the  orange  room;  for  you  see. 
Miss  Mary,  there's  no  knowing  what  mail 
happen ;  'tis  all,  you  see,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  if  his  time  is  come,  so  it  must 
be — but  I  thought  the  new  patchwork 
bed,  as  it  never  has  been  used,  you  see, 
why  'twas  a  pity  to  do  so  now — as  well 
not,  you  see.  Miss  Mary;  and  when  the 
men  were  carrying  him,  why  the  orange 
room  was  only  a  few  stairs  further/* 

Mary  scarcely  heard  thisp'z/^Z^/z^speech, 

but  hastily  ran  to  the  apartment,  where, 

stretched  on  the  bed,  lay  Mr.  Elwyn,  to 

E  5  all 
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all  ajjpearance  bereft  of  life;  the  old 
housekeeper  was  standing  by  his  side, 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  restore  him 
to  animation:  Mary  put  her  hand  upon 
his  heart;  she  felt  it  beat—"  He  lives  l" 
whispered  she ;  **  if  Mr.  Leonard  were 
but  come  to  open  a  vein^  all  might  be 
ivell  again.** 

"While  Mary  chafed  his  temples,  and 
assisted  the  housekeeper  in  rubbing  his 
hands  and  feet,  Mrs.  Elwyn  walked  about 
the  room,  saying — *'  What  a  stout  heart 
you  must  have.  Miss  Mary  !  I  cannot  go 
near  him — I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  him 
— and  to  think  what  he  once  was — oh? 
he  will  be  a  very  great  loss — a  very  great 
Joss  indeed — to  the  bench  of  justices- 
he  is  in  the  commission,  you  know.  Miss 
Mary — he  is  a  magistrate — and  then  to 
the  servants— oh,  he  will  be  a  very  great 

loss 
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loss  indeed — a  loss  to  the  whole  country  ! 
And  /shall  be  a  widow — yes,  I  shall  be 
an  inconsolable  widow — oh  I  dear  me, 
dear  me ! — the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life— but  'tis  all  as  it  pleases  God — 
all  entirely.  If  his  time  is  come,  we  cannot 
help  it:  does  he  move  now.  Miss  Mary  ? 
well,  to  be  sure,  you  have  a  stout  heart !" 
While  Mrs.  Elwyn  was  walking  about, 
and  praising  the  stout-heartedness  of 
Mary,  she  was  mentally  returning  thanks 
to  that  merciful  Providence,  who  had 
spared  poor  Clara  from  this  affecting 
sight,  and  she  was  inwardly  beseeching 
for  an  extension  of  his  mercy  towards 
the  unhappy  being  before  her,  who  nei- 
ther, by  his  life  or  conduct,  had  evinced 
a  proper  sense  of  those  rich  bounties 
which  had  been  so  plentifully  showered 
down  upon  his  head. 

B  6  Mr« 
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Mr.  Leonard  at  length  nrrived  ;  having 
surveyed  his  patient  with  a  countenance 
which  did  not  infuse  any  sanguine  hopes 
into  the  breast  of  Mary,  he  immediately 
pulled  out  a  lancet — "  You  said  so — if 
you  didn't  say  so.  Miss  Mary/'  said  Mrs, 
Elwyn;  *'  law,  mercy  help  us!  I  cannot 
look  that  way  for  the  whole  world;  the 
very  sight  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Elwyn's  blood 
would  make  me  faint  away." 

"  Pray  God  -use  may  have  a  sight  of  it/* 
said  the  old  housekeeper,  (whose  name 
was  Scot),  "  or  it  wmH  be  all  over/'  as 
she  came  forward  with  a  bason  and  nap- 
kins. 

"  What  some  hearts  are  made  of,  I  can't 
imagine  for  my  par^"  sa'd  Mrs.  Elwyn. 

**  Thank  God,  he  breathes  again  !" 
cried  Mary,  with  fervour. 

"  He  does/'  said  Mr.  Leonard,  ''  and 

he 
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he  will  revive  soon  ;  but  there  is  great 
danger  of  a  relapse/' 

"  Should   not   Henry  Elv/yn  be   sent- 
for?"  asked  Mary* 

*'  Certainly/*  replied  Mr.  Leonard  ; 
*'  for/'  added  he^  "  there  is  no  doubt  of 
this  seizure  being  of  the  apoplectic  kind ; 
and  in  Mr.  Elwyn's  present  state^  from- 
his  corpulent  habit,  and  his  late  lethargic 
indisposition,  I  confess  1  should  not  be  at 

all  surprised  if " 

Mary  waited  to  hear  no  further;  she 
left  the  room,  and  writing  a  line  to 
Henry,  she  instantly  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger  with  it,  ordering  him  to  change 
horses  at  each  stage,  and  not  to  stop  till 
he  reached  Malvern. — "  Who  knows/' 
thought  Mary,  as  she  wrote  the  letter, 
*'  the  death  of  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Elwyn 
once  tore  Harry  Elwyn  from  this  alluring 

Lauretta ; 
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Lauretta;  may  not  the  illness  of  his  father 
once  more  break  the  spell — may  not  all 
my  recent  fears  on  this  subject  be  speedi- 
ly dissipated?" 

Marv  returned  to  the  sick-chatnber — 
Mr.  Elwyn  had  spoke — and  though  he 
f^till  lay  in  an  almost  motionless  state,  it 
was  plaia  that  his  torpid  powers  were  re- 
stored to  some  degree  of  action. 

*'Doyou  think  he  will  die  now.  Miss  Ma- 
ry?" asked  Mrs.  Elwyn,  in  a  loud  whisper. 
"  On  the  contrary,  at  present/' answer- 
ed Mary,  "  I  think  there   seems   every 
chance  of  his  amendment." 

"  Well  now,  that  iii  very  wonderful — 
quite  a  miracle  indeed — that  bleeding  I 
believe  was  a  good  thing,  for  all  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  it — well  then,  Miss 
Mary,  if  you  will  just  stay  here,  and  see 
that  all's  going  on  as  it  should  do,  why 

Ml 
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ril  just  go  a  bit  below,  and  see  how  the 
maidens  are  going  on  with  theirsewing ;  so 
then  every  thing  will  be  minded^  you  see; 
ril  stay  just  to  cut  out  a  few  patches,  for 
you  see,  I  suppose  we  shall  both  of  us  he 
sitting  here,  and  we  may  be  as  well  doing 
of  a  little  work,  as  sitting  with  our  hands 
before  us,  looking  upon  one  another." 

"  What  some  hearts  are  made  of,  I  can't 
imagine,  for  my  parr,"  said  the  attentive 
Scot,  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Elwyn  leave  the 
room,  and  as  she  watched  the  quick 
heavings  of  her  master's  breath.  Mr. 
Elwyn  continued  in  this  state  during  the 
whole  of  the  night ;  he  dozed  at  inter- 
vals; but  when  he  awoke,  he  lay  as  still 
as  if  in  a  slumber,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
opening  of  his  vacant  eye  that  his  awak- 
ening was  discovered — he  took  the  medi- 
cines administered  to  him  by  the  assidu- 
ous 
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©us  hand  of  Mary  Ellis,  who  never  quitted' 
him;  but  he  seemed  ignorant  from  whom 
he  received  them. 

Mr.  Leonard  had  been  very  candid  in 
saying,  that  he  thought  the  next  attack 
would  carry  him  ofT;  and  as  Mary  judged 
of  the  fcejjngs  of  Henry  Elwyn  by  her 
own,  every  hour  that  wore  'away  without 
his  appearance  was  passed  in  the  most 
fearful  anxiety. 

The  distance  from  Malvern  to  the  Hall 
was  only  thirty  miles — ''  Surely,  surely," 
thought  Mary,  "  Henry  would  not  wil!« 
ingly  have  retarded  his  journey." 

The  last  jjleams  of  the  settin2:  sun  were 
faintly  illumining  the  window  of  the  sick 
man's  apartment,  when  Henry  entered 
it;  his  maimer  was  agit:.ted,  his  air 
disordered ;  h^  hastily  approached  the 
bed;  Mary  was  bending  over  the  almost 

lifeless 
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lifeless  form  of  Mr.  Elvvyn  ;  one  arm  sup- 
ported the  pillow  on  which  reclined  his 
head;  she  was  gently  wiping  his  melting 
forehead  with  a  handkerchief;  the  partial 
light,  admitted  by  the  opening  of  the 
eurtain,  fell  on  her  countenance;  it  wore 
the  celestial  expression  of  a  tninistering 
angel.       Pale,     extended,    his    features 
changed  and  livid,  Mr.  Elwyn  seemed  ex- 
piring—what a  sight  was  this  for  Henry  !; 
he  remembered  the  indulgent  kindness— 
the  more  than  paternal  affection  of  his 
early  benefactor — his  friend — his  father!' 
he  remembered  a  similar  scene;  there  too 
he  remembered    Mary    Ellis — her   hasty 
summons  had  then,  called  him  to  the  bed 
of   death — he   remembered    evcrij'  thing 
which    he    would    have    forgotten — he 
pressed  his  quivering  lip  to  the  coklly- 

moistened 
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moistened  hand  of  his  father — he  burst 
into  tears — he  gave  way  to  the  agony 
of  conflicting  emotions;  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Mary  Ellis,  beaming  with  tender 
compassion;  he  turned  from  her,  and 
hiding  his  face  in  the  counterpane,  his 
convulsive  sobs  were  audible. 

"  Take  care,  take  care,  Mr.  Henry," 
said  Mrs.  Elwyn,  now  approaching  the 
bed  ;  "  you  will  disturb  Mr.  Elwyn,  sir, 
and  that  will  be  a  great  pity,  a  very  great 
pity  indeed — see  how  quiet  and  how  com- 
posed I  am — nothing  movds  me— nothing 
at  all — I  am  quite  myself — always  calm 
and  collected — very  so  indeed." 

A  faint  groan  from  the  invalid  seemed 
to  recall  Henry's  self  possession — "  Har- 
ry !  is  Harry  here?"  i.nid  he,  ns  he  feebly 
(and  for  the  first  lime  voluntarily)  spoke. 

''  ncre> 
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■  "  Here,  here,  dear  sir,  here  is  your  own 
Harry  Elvvyn,"  said  Henry,  as  he  hastily 
rose  and  took  his  father's  hand. 

''  And  who  is  this?"  asked  he,  feeling 
the  soft  hand  of  Mary  on  his  forehead, 
"  *Tis  Mary  Ellis,  sir,"  answered  she. 
"Your  nurse — your  kind,  your  gentle 
friend,"  added  Henry. 

'*  Aye,  a  good  girl — a  good  f^irl!  Cla- 
ra used  to  say  so,"  said  he;  "  Harry,  j/on 
must  reward  her." 

Henry's  whole  frame  shook ;  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Elwyn 
now  thought  it  her  turn  to  be  noticed — 
"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Elwyn?  how  d'ye 
find  yourself  by  this  time,  my  dear?  ' 

"  Ellen  I*'  said  he,  "  you  are  here,  are 
you?" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  here  am  I;  do  you 
think  I  would  leave  you,  my  dear?" 

"  Harry> 
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"  Harry,  Harry !  give  me  yonr  hand, 
Harry,"  said  Mr.  Elwyn,  ''  give  it  me— • 
and  yours— and  your*/*  added  he,  eagerly 
catching  that  of  Mary  r  with  a  convulsive 
grasp  he  held  them  both;  he  rose  himself 
in  the  bed,  and  casting  up  his  eyes,  he 
said,  **0h!  remember  not  my  old  sins, 
but  have  mercy  upon  me — oh!  remem- 
ber not  the  sins  and  ofiTences  of  mv 
youth  /'  and  in  the  fervour  of  that  pe* 
tilion  he  resigned  his  breath. 

Mary  was  the  first  who  perceived  that 
his  spirit  w^as  for  ever  fled;  and,  while 
gently  withdrawing  herself  from  the  ina- 
nimate corpse,  she  piously,  but  mentally 
reiterated  the  dying  petition  of  the  poor 
departed;  she  contrasted,  in  her  ntind's 
eye,  the  difl'erence  between  ]\h  last  sick- 
ness, and  that  of  the  r.^sirzned  and  col- 
lected  Clara.     A  ray  of  light  had  indeed 

seeuied 
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seemed  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Elwyn's  be- 
nighted soul,  at  the  moment  of  dissolving 
nature — "Oh!  why — why  was  it  not  ex- 
tended to  him  sooner.?"  it  was  a  fear- 
ful, an  awful  subject — she  dared  not  pur- 
sue it. 

Her  attention  was  now  called  to  the 
living — with  hysteric  screams,  Mrs.  EI- 
wyn  was  wringing  her  hands,  and  saying — 
*'  He  is  gone — he  is  dead — I  am  an  in- 
consolable widow — yesj  now  I'm  a  wi- 
dow indeed  !  a  miserable  woman — very 
so  indeed! — what  will  become  of  me.'^ 
oh!  Mr.  Henry,  ray  best  friend  is  gone." 

"You  have  still  a  friend  left,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  Elwyn,  as,  overcome  with 
real  grief,  he  took  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  fervently  pressed  it  to  his 
lips. 

Henry  had  a  very  feeling  heart;  he 

had 
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had  loved  Mr.  Elwyn,  from  the  moment 
when  he  first  awoke  to  recollection — his 
inHuljrence.  his  kindness,  his  fond  parti- 
ality, had  gained  him  a  warm  interest  in 
his  grateful  breast ;  and  though  duty  and 
principle  would  have  taught  him  to  love 
and  to  respect  hh  father y  yet  when  that 
affinity  had  been  made  known  to  him, 
there  were  so  many  circumstances  to  less- 
en his  character  in  the  estimation  of  his 
son.  that  he  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  his 
earlt/  betiefactor,  rather  than  to  the  ^parent 
of  his  ripened  years. 

It  was  in  this  character  that  he  now 
seemed  to  lament  him  ;  all  the  instances 
of  his  indulgent  love  came  fresh  before 
hismemorv:  his  faults  were  forgotten  : 
and  he  gave  way  to  the  most  unqualified 
feorrow:  taking  the  hand  of  Mary,  he 
sighed,  but  could  not  articulate;  but  he 

seemed 
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seemed  to  give  his  mother  to  her  care; 
and  then  breaking  from  them  both,  he 
locked  himself  into  his  own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Elwyn's  was  that  kind  of  sorrow 
which  seems  likely  to  evaporate  in  words; 
she   made  incessant    bemoanings,  called 
herself    "  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
the  most  miserable  creature  in  the  whole 
world/ very  so   indeed,    a    most    incon- 
solable widow!**  then  would  wonder  who 
had  got  the  will,  and  ''whether  Mr.  Henry 
would  like  it  to  be  read  before  the  fune- 
ral   or   after  ?'*     said,    "  she   supposed 
crowds  and   crowds  of  people  would  at- 
tend the  corpse  to  the  grave,  as  Mr.  El- 
wyn  was  a  man  of  such  fortune,  and  so 
very    much     respected — and    then    the 
mourning   for   the    servants — that,    you 
see.  Miss  Mary,  v;ill  cost  a  great  deal — 
men  and  maidens,  all  of  them  in  bfeck — 

oh! 
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oh!  I  am  to  be  sure  the  most  miserable 
woman  in  the  world! — I  am  a  mournful 
widow  now — very  so  indeed — and  then 
I  must  order  the  beef  to  be  stuck  with 
rosemary  at  the  funeral,  for  that,  you  see, 
is  always  the  custom,  and  /  must  think 
of  every  thing — oh  dear — oh  dear,  lam 
a  miserable  woman  indeed  !" 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


tiis  feeling  tear,  that  triiikled  at  the  sob's 

Of  funeral  woe.  Pol\v«ele, 

We  shall  pass  over  the  few  diays  which  in-*' 
tervened  between  the  death  of  Mr.  EI^ 
wyn  and  his  interment;  Henry  gave  him*- 
self  up  to  the  indulgence  of  that  grief, 
which  an  impetuosity  of  disposition, 
never  checked  in  its  ebullitions,  rendered 
very  violent;  he  suffered  acutely;  and  it 
xvas  in  vain  that  the  gentle  and  reason- 
able Mary  essayed  to  give  him  comfort, 
for  he  would  not  hear  reason;  he  refused 
to  be  comforted;  he  continued  to  se- 
clude himself  from  the  family;  and  only 
VOL.  II u  p  that 
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hat  daily  dispatches  with  letters  were 
sent  to  and  from  Malvern,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  heard  of  as  an  inmate 
of  the  Hall. 

In  conjunction  with  the  old  butler 
and  housekeeper,  Mary  arranged  every 
thing  for  the  funeral  (for  though  Mrs; 
Elwyn  talked  a  great  deal  of  her  orders, 
and  the  great  bustle  it  was  to  her,  yet  she 
busied  herself  about  things  which  she  did 
not  understand,  and  generally  bred  con- 
fusiouy  instead  of  order,  when  she  inter- 
fered). 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  Mary  determined  to  attend  the 
mournful  ceremony  with  Henry;  he  bad 
supported  her  with  his  presence  during 
the  last  painful  funeral;  it  was  now  her 
turn  to  support  him;  and  to  her  encou- 
raging looJc,  to  her  steady  seriousness  of 

manner. 
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^^lanner^  Henry  was  indebted,  for  con- 
"tlucting  himself  with  tolerable  com- 
posure. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  whole  family 
wei'e  convened  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Elwyn  Hall,  and  the  confidential  lawyer 
<)f  Mr.  Elwyn  prepared  to  read  the  will. 

Mr.  Miinden  (who,  with  several  of  the 
surrounding  gentry,  had  attended  the  fu- 
neral )  was  desired  by  Mr.  Sargent  ( the 
lawyer)  to  be  present  at  this  scene.  Mrs, 
Elwyn,  dressed  in  her  weeds,  sat  down 
with  an  air  of  consequence,  and  with 
very  little  semblance  of  delicacy,  though 
she  frequently  told  Mr.  Munden,  "  that 
she  was  the  most  miserable  of  women  !" 
While  Henry  Elwyn  looked  with  fearful 
anxiety  on  Mr.  Sargent,  he  also  looked 
with  an  air  of  watchful  solicitude  towards 
Mary  Ellis;  ^'  if  his  father  had  done  jus- 
F  2  tice 
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tke  to  the  fame  of  his  mother,  if  he  had 
'declared  the  legitimacy  of  his  son,  would 
not  the  deep  injuries  of  Clara  become 
glaringly  conspicuous  ?  would  not  the 
ardently-attached  Mary  feel  them  in  her 
inmost  soul?" 

Mary  Ellis  had  nothing  to  expect;  she 
liad  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  for  her- 
self; her  dear  lost  friend  had  made  a  suf- 
ficient provision  for  her;  she  had  never 
wished  its  augmentation;  and  she  well 
knew  tiiat  Mr.  Elwyn  would  never  have 
thouglit  of  doing  it. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Sargent;  he 
broke  the  seals,  and  then  opened  two 
small  papers,  which  were  placed  immedi- 
ately within  the  envelope;  the  first  he 
read  was  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  ©f 
Henry  Elwyn  and  Ellen  Harley,  with 
dates  and  proper  attestations;  the  second 

was 
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was  the  copy  of  the  register  of  the  birtfo^^ 
of  Henry  Elwyn,  the  sonof  thatmarriai^e, 
Henry  Elwyn  rose  from  his  seat;,  his 
chest  seemed  to  expand;  he  stood  erect 
in  the  room;  as  if  by  an  involuntary,  and. 
intuitive  motion,  all  the  domestiesmade 
an  obeisance  to  their  lineal  lord* 

Mrs.  Elwyn  drew  herself  up  with  an 
air  of  importance,  as  if  to  show  that  she 
was  brought  out  as  consp^icuously  as  her 
son  by  this  discovery. 

Mary  Ellis  caught  the  back  of  Mr, 
Munden*s  chair,  to  save  herself  from  fall- 
ing; she  had  long  suspected,  she  had  evea 
known  the  secret  of  Henry's  birth;  but 
this  public  declaration  of  it — this  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  injuries  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  poor  Clara 
— ^'  Oh!**  thought  she,  "can  I  ever  re- 
gret her  more?  can  I  ever  be  sorry  that 
F  3.  she 
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she  was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come — 
that  she  was  spared  from  an  explanation 
like  this?"  Her  whole  countenance  be- 
trayed the  working  emotions  of  her  heart; 
her  tottering  limbs  refused  their  office ; 
Henry  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed 
her  on  a  sofa,  for  she  refused  to  retire; 
and  having  desired  that  her  indisposition 
might  not  interrupt  the  business  which 
had  drawn  them  together,  and  Mi*s.  EU 
wyn  having  ''  wondei*ed  what  should  thus 
have  overcome  Miss  Mary,  who  was  al- 
ways  £0  stout-hearted/'  and  Mr.  Mun- 
den  having   frowned  on  her,  instead  of 

answering,  Mr.  Sargent  proceeded 

After  a  few  legacies  to  the  servants, 
Mr.  Elwyn  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
his  property  to  his  son,  charging  the 
estates  with  a  jointure  of  four  hundred 
^er  annum  to  Mrs.  Elwyn.     Mr.  Munden 

was 
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was  appointed  the  trustee  for  the  widow,. 
Mary's  legacy,  which  was  bequeathed  to 
her  by  her  late  benefactress,  was  speci- 
fically mentioned;  and  Henry  Elwyn  was 
charged  to  pay  her  the  yearly  interest  of 
it,  till  she  should  become  of  age,  or  was 
married. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  was  not  pleased;  her  coun-- 
tenance  lowered — "  What,  not  leave  7726 
the  Hall  for  my  life !"  said  she.  "  Oh,  I 
am  a  most  misera- Je  woman !  very  so 
indeed !  ** 

"  The  Hall  is  yours,  for  your  life,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  Henry,  respectfully 
taking  her  hand,  "  and  all,  and  ewexy 
thing  you  wish." 

She  did  not  receive  this  generous 
speech  with  her  usual  cordiality,  but  an- 
swered— "  It  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
mine  by  will." 

F  4  Henry 
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Henry  turned  immedialely  from*  her. 
and  thanked  Mr,  Munden  for  his  friendly 
attendance. 

Mnnden  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  as  he  turned  a  commiserating  glance 
on  Mary ;.  and,  in  a  whisper,  but  which 
was  loud  enough  to  reach  her  ear,,  said — 
"  Elwyn,  nvhatever  you  do,  be  a  friend  to 
that  poor  girl ;  in  your  kindness  to  her, 
show  your  sense  of  the  injuries  which 
your     father — well — well — let    it    pass 


now/' 


"  My  friendship  for  you,  dearest  Ma- 
ry," said  Elwyn,  approaching  her,  and 
taking  her  hand,  '*  can  cease  but  with 
jny  existence;  a  regard  for  Mary  Ellis  was 
infused  into  my  heart  with  its  first  feel- 
ing; look  on  me  as  your  guardian — • 
your  friend — your  brother!"  his  voice 
fell  as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  and  he 

let 
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let  the   hand  which  he  had  taken  drop 
resistless  an  her  lap, 

"  When — when?"  cried  Munden,  as 
the  word  '  brother*  faintly  reached  his 
ear. 

Elwyn  recovered  himself  from  hia  mo- 
mentary embarrassment,  and  addressing 
the  domestics,  in  that  tone  of  conciliating 
freedom  which  finds  its  way  t-o  all  hearts, 
he  thanked  them  for  their  past  kind- 
nesses, while  ignorant  of  his  claim  to 
them;  he  told  them  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  their  lives  as  comfortable 
as  they  had  been ;  and  that  he  hoped  they 
should  all  graw  grey-headed  together ; 
he  then  tald  them  to  consider  MrSi£lv/yn 
(pointing  to  his  mother)  as  their  niisr- 
tress^.and  totreat  her  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  attention. 

When  the   company   were   dispcrsjJ^ 
f5  Elv/yn 
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Elvvyn  again  sought  Mary — "I  hav^  some 
necessary  matters  to  arrange,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  day,"  said  he;  '^to- 
morrow I  shall  leave  the  Hall,  perhaps 
for  some  time;  I  shall  see  you  before  I 
go;  but,  lest  another  opportunity  should 
liot  offer,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present,  tc^ 
ask  you  to  continue  here,  and  to  be  still 
the  companion  of  rtiy  mother  ?" 

Mary  hesitated — she  did  not  like  to  re- 
fuse any  request  of  Henry  Elwyil;  at  such 
a  moment,  it  would  be  cruel  and  unfeel- 
ing to  do  It;  and  as  he  was  appointed  her 
guardian  by  the  will  of  his  father,  pier- 
haps  she  had  no  right  to  do  so;  but  she 
painfully  felt  that  the  society  of  Mrs.  El- 
yiyn  could  afford  her  no  gratification,  and 
she  scarcely  knew  that  Mrs.  Elwyn  would 
herself  wish  her  to  remain;  these  ideas 
jaa  through  her  mind,  while  the  asking 

eyesk 
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eyes  of  Henry  were  still  fixed  on  her 
face.  Henry  Elwyn  was  pleading  for  hi& 
mother  !  a  refusal  was  impossible ;  she 
answered^ — "  While  I  think  my  society  is 
acceptable,  or  that  I  am  useful  to  Mrs. 
Elwyn,  I  will  not  quit  her.'* 

*'  You  are  a  noble,  generous  girl — 
acceptable  /should  think  it  must  always 
be — useful,  my  dear  Mary,  I  am  confident 
you  must  be  to  my  poor  mother,  who, 
bred  up  with  contracted  ideas,  and  con- 
fined notions,  she  has  no  idea  of  her  own- 
deficiencies — your  forbearance,  your  suf- 
ferance with  her,  has  often  called  fortb; 
my  surprise,  and  will  ever  demand  my 
warmest  gratitude.  My  dear  Mary,  I 
speak  to  you  with  the  greatest  unreserve; 
I  know  that  my  mother  is  not  fit  to  live 
alone — from  the  time  of  her  acquaintance 
with  my— *'  (he  could  not  utter  the 
F  6  wordt 
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viord  father  J  for  his  eye  at  that  moment 
cau|?ht  the  portrait   of  Clara) — "  From 
the  era    of  her  acquaintance   with  Mr. 
Elwyn  until  a  very  recent    period,  she 
was  entirely  shut   up    from   the   world. 
She  is  now  in  a  new  situation,  for  inde- 
pendence i&  entirely  new  to  her;  and  -I 
consider  her  as  helpless,  and  as  inexpe- 
rienced a  being,  as  an  infajit  who  had  JAist 
escaped  from  its  leading-strings,  and  i& 
first  trying  its  emancipated   limb& — Da. 
not  leave  her,  ray  dear  friend — do  not 
quit  our  mother ;"  the  plural  our  called 
up  a  blush  of  crimson  in  the  cheek  of 
Mary.;  its  shadow  seemed  to  glow  over 
the  manly  countenance  of  Elwyn,  as  lie 
added,  **  Do  not  leave  her,  my  dearest 
sister,"  andv  with  these  words  he  quitted 
^he  room. 

Ihe  appellative  sister  had  again  re- 
called 
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called  Mary's  thoughts  to  a  subject,  from 
which  they  had  been  diverted  by  recent 
occurrences;  it  was  the  part  of  a  sister, 
of  a  tender,  of  an  apprehensive  sister,  to 
give  advice    to  her   fraternal  relative— 
to  warn  him  of  his-,  danger;  she  had  not 
forgotten  one  syllable  of  Miss  Letsom's 
conversation;  neither  had  she  forgotten 
the  determination^  which  she  had  nearly 
made,  of  writing  her  sisterlif  cautions  \o^ 
Henry   Elwyn;    he  wa&  now  under  the- 
same  roof  with  her;  there  was  no  occa-> 
sion    for   writing — she   could    speak   to 
him;  it  was  now  become  necessary  that 
she  should  do  so,  for  did  he  not  talk  of 
leavingtheHtill  the  next  day,  and  for  some- 
time }    and  was  it   not  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  was. going  to.  join  the  party 
whom  he  had  quitted  ?  was  he  not  now  be- 
come independent?  master  of  a  noble  pa- 
trimony 
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trimony — had  any  human  being  a  right 
to  controul  his  actions?  these  were  seri- 
ous questions — but  ah !  how  could  the 
sensitive,  the  conscious  Mary  Ellis,  ap- 
proach Henry  Elwyn  on  such  a  subject, 
and  at  such  a  time?  might  he  not  impute 
to  her  a  motive,  very  lowering  to  her 
character,  if  she  were  to  investigate  his 
sentiments  concerning  Lauretta?  would 
not  her  cautions  wear  the  hue  of  jealousy  ? 
'Would  not  his  vanity  lead  him  to  deduce 
every  reason  but  the  right  one  for  her 
kiterference  ?  and  would  not  her  confu« 
sion  and  her  embarrassment  make  her 
appear  before  him  like  a  convicted  cul- 
prit? and  yet  to  suffer  him  to  go,  without 
©ne  hint,  one  friendly  hint — would  this 
be  generous  or  proper  ? 

CHAP; 
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CHAP.   VII. 

**  Away,  away,  my  early  dreara, 
Remembrance  never  must  awake/' 

Thus  canvassing  the  master  over  and  over 
again  in  her  own  mind,  without  coming 
to  any  fixed  determination>  Mary  passed 
the  whole  of  the  night :  at  the  breakfast- 
table  she  found  Miss  Lawson,  who  had 
come  *'  on  the  wings  of  friendship  to  see 
her  deaVy  suffering  Mrs.  Elwyn,  and  to 
console  her  for  her  irreparable  loss!'' 
how  much  was  the  inexperienced  Mary 
astonished  at  the  renewed  civility  of  this 
good  lady  towards  herself!  for  she  could 
not  be  aware  that  the  circumstance  of  her 

havings 
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having  appeared,  the  preceding  morning, 
with  Henry  Elwyn,  as  one  of  the  mourn- 
ers at  his  father's  funeral,  and  the  mutual 
good  understanding  which  had  been  re- 
marked to  have  subsisted  between  them, 
had  already  been  circulated  through  the 
village  of  Norton,  and  that  she  was  agaia 
set  down  for  the  wife  of  Mr.  Elwyn. 

MissLawson  was  more  scrupulous  thai? 
an  Eastern  devotee  in  bowing  to  the  ris- 
ing sun;  getting  up  to  place  a  chair  fop 
Mary  near  the  fire,  she  desired  that  she 
would  permit  her  to  officiate  for  her  at 
the  breakfast-table,  adding — "  I  know, 
my  amiable  friend,  that  you  must  be  quite- 
exhausted — and  how  is  Mr.  Elwyn  to- 
day? poor  man,  how  1  felt  for  him  yes- 
terday !  though  I  am  told  that  he  looked 
most  charmingly  graceful  and  interesting 
—and  you,  my  dear  Mary,  you: — why> 

they 
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they  say  you  looked  like  a  little  heroine  \ 
they  may  tell  me  what  they  will  of  their 
Laurettas^  and  Eastern  manners,  and  the 
Italian  School,  but  give  me  plain  English^ 
Mary,  and  the  school  of  nature/' 

*'  I  thought  Miss  Montgomery  had 
been  a  great  favourite  with  you/'  said 
Mrs.  Elwyn;  "I  really  thought  so  indeed> 
Miss  Lawson." 

"  A  favourite,  ma  am !  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  a  favourite — yes,  a  fa- 
vourite— certainly,  I  believe — that  is — I 
admired  at  her — there  is,  certainly,  as 
Mr.  Henry  Elwyn  (Mr.  Elwyn,  I  mean), 
there  is,  certainly,  as  Mr.  Elwyn  has  been 
heard  to  say,  a  good  deal  of  dash  and  spe- 
ciousness  about  them;  but  as  Mr.  Elwyn 
said  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  in 
confidence — '  Where/  said  he,  '  is  the 

sterlinfj 
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Sterling  one  ?  what  are  lady  Lauretta 
and  Miss  Montgoftnery  ?'  asked  he  again, 
*  spectacle,  mere  spectacle  1*^' 

The  breakfast-room  at  Elvvyn  Hall  was 
hung  with  tapestry  ;  it  opened  into  the  li- 
brary by  a  private  door;  Miss  Lawson  did 
not  hear  the  soft  opening  of  that  door, 
but  Mary  Ellis  did,  and  almost  enjoyed 
her  confusion,  as  she  looked  up,  and  saw 
the  form  of  Henry  Elwyn  standing  in  the 
doorway,  habited  in  mourning,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  face;  she  started — af- 
fectedly screamed,  to  hide  her  confusion, 
and  cried — "  Good  Heavens  !  Mr.  Elwyn, 
how  could  you  frighten  me  so  ?  I  really 
thought  you  were  a  ghost.'* 

''  Spectacle,  mere  spectacle.  Miss  Law- 
son,'*  said  Elwyn,  with  some  degree  of 
severity; ''but  pray  goon;  do  not  let  me 

interrupt 
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interrupt  you ;  were  you  not  good  enough 
to  entertain  these  ladies  with  some  opi- 
nions of  mine?'* 

Elvvyn  took  a  chair  next  to  Mary,  and 
began  his  breakfast  with  a  serious  air;  the 
disconcerted  Miss  Lawson  could  not  re- 
cover herself;  her  hands  trembled  as  she" 
attempted  to  pour  out  the  tea  ;  she  could  ^ 
not  face  Elwyn;  but  snatching  up  her 
tippet,  and  saying— "She  believed  she 
should  not  get  the  better  of  her  fright 
for  the  day,  and  that  she  should  fancy  a 
ghost  was  pursuing  her  wherever  she 
\^ent/*  she  flung  out  of  the  room. 

''  Law,  bless  my  heart !  Mr.  Henry,  sir, 
you  have  certainly  terrified  Miss  Lawson 
out  of  her  senses! — hadn't  you  better  go 
after  her.  Miss  Mary,  and  see  what  is  bc^ 
come  of  her?" 

*' No— for  Heaven's  sake,  sit  still '/"^ 

said 
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said  Elwyn;  ''  if  I  have  terrified  her  into 
a  little  shame  of  falshood,  I  have  done 
her  a  vast  deal  of  good;  however,  I  ant 
glad  she  is  gone,  at  any  rate,  for  I  want- 
ed to  speak  to  you  both  on  a  subject  of 
inij)ortance.  You  love  your  son,  my  dear 
madam ;  and  you>  my  dear  Mary,  you 
love  your  brother,'*  and  he  took  a  hand 
of  each — he  stopped,  and  looked  confu- 
sed— he  looked  down — Mary's  breathr 
was  held  in,  in  trembling  expectation  of 
his  next  address. — ''  You  both  wish  my 
happiness?"  said  he. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  to  be  sure  we  do,  very 
much  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Elwyn. 

''Fervently!'*  sighed  out  Mary;  for 
she  perceived  that  Elwyn  waited  for  an 
answer. 

"  Then  congratulate   me    upon    it," 
said  he,  *'  for  it  is  secured — I  am  mar- 
ried! 
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^'ied  ! — Lauretta  M<3ntgomery  is  my 
•wife/' 

Did  Mary  Ellis  hiear  aright?  did  she 
really  hear  those  words?  she  hastily  with- 
drew her  hand  from  Elwyn's;  she  retreat- 
ed a  few  paces  from  him ;  her  whole 
frame  felt  paralysed ;  she  tried  to  speak, 
but  something  swelled  at  her  throat — the 
words  died  on  her  tongue — she  walked 
lo  a  window,  and  burst  into  tears. 

'^Married!"  said  Mrs.  Elwyn,  "you 
married,  Mr.  Henry !  and  to  Miss  Mont- 
gomery !  well,  sir,  I  wish  you  joy  with 
all  my  heart;  and  my  son  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  lady  too! — but  dear  me, 
Mr.  Henry,  wont  she  want  to  come  and 
to  live  here  ?  and  then,  you  see,  1  shan't 
be  mistress — oh  !  sad  doings — sad  doings ! 
— I  am  a  miserable  woman  now,  I  am  an 
inconsolable  woman  indeed  ! — when  Mr. 

Elwyn 
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Elwyn  went,  I  lost  my  best  friend — I 
thought  how  'twoii'd  be!'*  and  Mrs.  El- 
wyn relapsed  into  one  of  her  hysterical 
moanings. 

*'  Be  cahn,  my  dear  madam/'  cried 
Henry;  "  assure  yourself  that  it  will 
never  be  the  wish  of  my  Lauretta,  that  it 
will  never  be  my  wish,  to  dispossess  you 
of  this  place. — Mrs.  Henry  Elwyn  will 
always  make  it  her  study  to  pay  you  every 
proper  attention." 

*'  Well,  well,  that  is  very  handsomely 
said  of  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Henry — but 
when  did  all  this  take  place,  sir  ?  when 
did  it  happen  ?  how  very  comical ! — ve- 
ry so  indeed! — very  comical! — and  you 
only  to  tell  us  of  it  this  very  minute  ! — 
why,  Mr.  Henry,  are  you  sure  you  an't 
dreaming?" 

^'  From  such  a  pleasing  dream,  oh,  let 

me 
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me  never  wake  I"    cried   Henry,    with 
proud  emotion. 

iVlary  remarked  the  warmth  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  her  heart,  her  affectionate 
heart,  rejoiced  in  his  happiness,  and  it 
chimed  with  his  in  this  wish;  she  gather- 
ed courage  with  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
Jeelings,  as  advancing  towards  him  once 
more,  and  extending  her  hand  with  the 
genuine  freedom  of  her  nature,  she  said, 
^'  Allow  something,  dearest  Henry,  to 
the  surprise  of  your  intelligence,  which 
almost  overcame  me,  but  believe  me  that 
I  shall  ardently  pray  for  the  continuance 
of  your  felicity/' 

'^  Thank  you — thank  you  I"  said  he, 
gratefully  kissing  her  proffered  hand ; 
'*  thank  you,  and  bless  you  !*' 

*'  But,  Mr.  Henry,  how  was  it,  sir — a 
wedding  and  a  hurtjing  together,  sir^  how 

was 
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\vas  that?  do  yoii  think  it  will  be  lucky, 
Mr.  Henry? — when  was  it,  sir  ?— I  hopO 
it  wont  be  unlucky  !" 

*'  Not  ominous,  I  hope  and  trust,  my 
dearest  madam/'  said  Elwyn;  *' but  cer- 
tainly I  should  not  have  chosen  the  day 
which  closed  on  my  father^s  existence  to 
dawn  on  my  marriage;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  express  arrived,  I  was 
tortured  with  a  thousand  fearful  presen- 
iiments — I  knew  not  the  period  of  my 
detention  here — lady  Lauretta  Montgo- 
mery seemed  undecided,  and  somewhat 
reserved,  in  regard  to  her  stay  at  Mal- 
vern, and  also  as  to  the  place  where  she 
should  afterwards  bend  her  course. — I 
could  not  get  her  promise  of  returning 
to  Salcombe  Lodge — once  I  had  been 
separated  from  my  Lauretta,  and  had 
been  in  danger  of  losing  her  for  ever; 

such 
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ITiich  ^n  idea  was  not  to  be  borne  again — 
Mary,  i/oit  are  acquainted  with  my  impe^ 
tuosity,  yoxi  know  .my  warmth  of  dispo- 
sition, you  can  imagine  my  distracted 
state — I  pleaded— I  knelt — I  entreated — • 
general  Halifax  was  kind  enough  to  stand 
5ny  friend,  and  previous  to  my  setting 
tout  for  this  place^  I  received  from  his 
fiands  my  amiable,  my  lovely  bride." 

*'  Law  bless  me^  how  very  extraordi- 
nary !  why,  Mr.  Henry,  it  is  really  quite 
a  history,  sir — quite  a  history  indeed  ! 
and  whete  do  you  mean  to  live  ?" 

"  At  present,  madam,  I  know  nothing,'* 
answered  he;  *' do  not  suppose  that  all 
my  ideas  were  engrossed  on  this  subject; 
having  once  secured  my  Lauretta  beyond 
the  reach  of  fate,  I  turned  vvith  anxious 
tenderness  towards  my  suffering  father: 
you  know  the  melancholy  scene  which 

VOL.  II!.  G  followed 
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followed — you  saw  that  even  the  pro* 
spect  of  unalloyed  happiness  with  Lau- 
retta, could  not  sooth  a  breast,  which 
mourned  with  grateful  aflfection  over  its 
first  and  earliest  friend." 

**  Yes,  yes,  you  were  very  much  af- 
fected— very  so  indeed  ! — and  so  we 
were  all  of  us ;  for  that  matter,  Tm  sure, 
for  my  part,  I  am  the  most  miserable 
creature  in  the  world — but  how  extraor- 
dinary and  comical  is  all  this  that  you 
have  been  telling  me ! — Miss  Lawson,  you 
see,  was  very  much  mistaken — for  I  dare 
say,  Mr.  Henry,  you  never  said  a  word, 
that  she  said  you  did,  to  that  particular 
friend  of  hers?" 

*'  You  may  not  only  dare  say  it,  but 
dare  sxcear  it,  my  dear  madam ;  do  you 
think  that  I  would  hear  a  syllable,  which 
was   breathed   by   another,    against    the 

elected 
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dected  of  my  soul?  then  do  you  'think  t 
v/oiild  basely  traduce  her  mj^self?'* 

*'  No,  no,  sir,  it  was  not  mighty  likely^, 
to  be  sure— but  how  Miss  Lawson  will 
stare  when  she  hears  ir !" 

"  After  a  little  general  conversation,  and 
having  given  his  mother  directions,  and 
unlimited  power  over  the  establishment 
at  the  Hall,  which  he  desired  her  to  keep 
up  in  every  respect  as  it  had  been  du- 
ring the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  after 
recommending  her  and  Mary  Ellis  mutu- 
ally to  the  care  of  each  other,  Elwvn 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them  both^ 
and  quitted  the  Hall. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  seemed  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  her  sorrows,  in  finding  herself 
sustaining  a  situation  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  she  had  previous  to  Mn  EI- 
wyn's  death;  for  as  she  constantly  re- 
G  2  marked 
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marked  to  Mary,  ''  now  all  the  charge 
lies  upon  me.  Miss  Mary — you  see  I  am 
now  both  master  and  mistress — a  jjreat 
charge  upon  one  head,  very  so  indeed, 
especially  where  there  are  both  men-ser- 
vants and  maids  to  direct,  and  to  look 
after — not  but  what  they  all  seem  to  be 
very  respectable,  and  very  civil,  and  very 
well  behaved,  and  very  sober — hiit  yet  a 
head-piece  is  required — I  say.  Miss  Mary — 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  done  without  a 
head-piece." 

Mary  Ellis  did  not  ^ive  way  to  una- 
vailing repinings,  or  to  fruitless  wishes; 
Henry  Elwyn  had  now  decided  his  own 
fate;  she  could  only  hope  that  it  would 
turn  out  propitiously;  she  felt  great  com- 
fort in  reflecting,  that  her  indecision  had 
been  of  no  consequence,  for  had  she 
given  her  cautions  to  Henry,  they  would 

have 
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have  been  too  late,  her  conversation! 
with  Miss  Letsom  having  taken  placer 
only  on  the  evening  previous  to  EUvyn's 
marriage;  had  it  been  possible  for  her  to 
have  delayed  it  by  her  advice;,  and  thus 
have  given  him  time  for  reflection,  she 
would  have  severely  blamed  her  own  ir- 
resolution ;  but,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, she  was  much  rejoiced  that 
she  had  not  breathed  a  hint  on  the  sub- 
ject: she  wrote  immediately  to  Miss  Let- 
som, and  informed  her  of  the  confession 
which  Elwyn  had  made,  previous  to  his 
departure;  and  in  answer^  that  lady  join- 
ed her  wishes  with  those  of  her  friend, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  new-married 
pair,  and  hoped  that  time  would  prove 
the  injustice  of  her  surmises  with  regard 
to  the  Montgomerys. 

*'  If  lady  Lauretta's  fortune  is  limited," 
G  3  thoudTit 
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thought  Mary,  after  reading  Miss  Let- 
som's  letter,  ''  it  was  natural  enough  fov 
her  to  be  anxious  for  her  daughter  to  se- 
cure such  an  eligible  alliance  as  that  of 
Elvvyns;  he  has  enough  to  satisfy  the 
profuse  desires  even  of  Lauretta,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  as  profuse  as  Miss  Letsomr 
believes  them  ;  Lauretta  must  be  void  olr 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  if  she 
be  not  afTectionate  and  grateful  to  such, 
a  man  as  Elvvyn;  and  lady  Lauretta  can- 
not be  culpable  in  her  conduct,  with  re- 
gard to.  general  Halifax,  else  Henry  EU 
wyn  would  never  have  made  her  daugh- 
ter his  wife." 

On  the  whole,  Mary  was  inclined  to 
hope  that  Miss  Letsom,  without  intending 
to  do  so,  might  hav^  exaggerated  the  dis- 
agreeable featuresofthisparty;  "Herown 
principles  are  so  very  correct,"  thought 

she. 
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she,  "  her  own  conduct  so  strictly  uni- 
form, that  she  might  be  led  to  view  any 
thing  through  a  prejudiced  medium, 
which  should  a  little  diverge  from  her 
own  straight  rule  of  right." 

At  any  rate,  it  was  for  Mary's  peace  of 
inind  to  hope  that  this  was  the  case — 
while  believing  Henry  Elwyn  happy,  she 
felt  so;  if  he  were  the  contrary,  she  knew 
that  she  should  experience  great  uneani* 
ness  of  mind. 

The  coterie  began  to  assemble  as  usu- 
al at  Elwyn  Hall,  and  the  whist-table  agaiix 
made  its  appearance  ;  it  was  not  thought 
decorous  for  the  *'  new-made  widow"  to 
joininxhe  rubber;  so,  while  the  Lumleys, 
Mrs.  Buxton,  and  Miss  Lawson,  were  the 
active  parties,  she  looked  on,  made  her 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  game,  and 
cut  out  patches. 

g4  Am 
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^If  the  kdi€s  were  astonished'  at  thti 
Hiildly-placid  look  of  Mary  Ellis. 

Miss  Lumley  'Mhoiight  that  if  she  had 
been  used  so,  she  would  have  let  all  the 
■world  know  that  she  was  not  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  with  impunity;"  while  Miss 
lawson  '^  never  did  think  there  was  much 
feeling  in  Mary  Ellis— a  good  sort  of  a 
humdrum  hide-at-home  girl;''  she  made 
no  doubt  "  but  there  was  more  sentiment, 
more  soul^  more  refinement,  in  the  little 
finger  of  sweet  Lauretta,  than  thei»e  was 
m  the  whole  body  of  Mary  Ellis," 

Miss  Ellis,  meantime,  cared  very  little 
for  the  remarks  of  Miss  Lawson  ;  she  had 
the  approbation  of  her  own  heart;  and 
by  a  steady  performance  of  the  duties  of 
her  station,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
mercy  of  a  good  and  an  all- wise  Provi- 
iQijqe,  who,  she  considered  as  the  su- 
preme 
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preme  disposer  of  allhuman  events^  she 
endeavoured  to  secure  its  continuance. 
Mary's  disposition  was  neither  that  of  in- 
dolence or  su  pi  Hen  ess — she  did  not/or- 
get  disappointments  as  soon  as  they  were 
passed^  but  by  active  exertion  she  en- 
deavoured to  divert  her  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  them;  when  the  wea- 
ther would  permit,  she  frequently  stroll- 
ed overto  Salcombe  Lodge,  though, asthe 
days  shortened,  and  as  MissLetsom  had 
only    one  disengaged    hour,  she  found 
becomimg  impracticable;  and  the  friends 
determined  on  exchanging  notes,  when, 
they  were  no  longer,  able  to  have  inter-- 
"views. 

Scarcely  any  weather  prevented  Mary 

from  fulfilling  her  allotted' engagements 

>n  the  village  of  Norton ;  and  while  the 

goor.  blessed  her   approaching  and  her 

G.5.  departing. 
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departing  steps,  lisping  infants  could- 
number  her  among.st  their  benefactors^ 
for  through  her  exertions  they  werO' 
brought  up  "in  the  nurture  and  the  feap 
of  the  Lord."  It  is  thus  that  a  well-re-, 
gulated  and  a  virtuous  naind  can  bear  it-, 
self  up  against  what^  the  ixorld  calb. 
trouble  and  disappointment — it  was  thus; 
that  Mary  Ellis  practised  the  precepts  oi: 
herkmented  friendr 

General  KaiifaA-^  had^  n at  returned  to* 
the  Lodge;  and  the  peevishness  and> 
itritability  of  his  forsaken  lady  was  al-. 
most  more  than  her  unfortunate  niecC' 
could  support-;  shehada  long  vzinter  be^ 
ibre  her,  and  she  almost  regretted  that> 
she  had  forsaken  the  wHds.  of  Cnmber- 
fcnd,  and  the  trade  of  authorship,  fon 
peevish  discontsnt,  andungracious  petu-» 
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CHAP,  viii: 


Accomplish'd  only  in  defects.  Moorec 

Our  new-married  pair  (with  their  mamma 
and  her  faithful  friend)  had  worn  away 
the  honeymoon  at  Cheltenham,  and  had 
for  some  weeks  been  gone  to  Bath:  de- 
lighted in  the  possession  of  his  fascinat- 
ing Lauretta,  and  flattered  at  the  buz  of 
admiration  which  followed  her  charms 
whenever  and  wherever  she  appeared, 
Elwyn  treated  her  with  the  most,  un- 
bounded indulgence,  and  his  puEse  was 
ever  open  to  supply  all  her  extravagan- 
cies ;  and  Lauretta  was  always  in  smiles,  be- 
causeshe  hadalways/zcroitvi  way.  At  their 
gG  houss. 
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^oiisein  Bath^  lady  Lauretta^was  the  guest 
of  her  daughter;  and  without  having  re- 
ceived any  'particularly  pressing  invita- 
tion from  Elvvyn,  general  Halifax  made- 
up  the  quartetto  with  the  greatest  non- 
dialance.      At   Bath,   Elwyn  ascertained 
what  he  had  previously  suspected  at  Chel- 
tenham, namely,  that  general  Halifax  was-, 
addicted    to  high  pky;   Elwyn  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  these  matters,  for, 
perhaps,    he  was. himself    in    the   habit- 
af   betting   higher    than    v/as  prudent; 
hxtt  he  remarked,  that  the  frequent  ab- 
sences   of    general    Halifax     were    not 
suffered  to   pass  with  that   habitual  in*- 
attention  %vith  which  lady  Lauretta  ap-- 
peared  to  regard  every  other  passing,  oc* 
curreuce.     Though  the  eiyes  of  thei  infa- 
ttuated  lover  had  been  completely  hood- 
lirinked,  yet  those  of  the  secure  husband 

became^ 
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biecame   rather  more  clear-sighted;  and 
'when  general  Halifax  talked  of  returning 
for  a  short  time  to  Salcombe  Lodge,  and 
Elwyn  heard  lady  Laurettapropose  toleave- 
her  daughter,  in  order  to  accompany  him 
thither,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  his  Lauretta,  in  terms  of 
confiding  friendship — '^  For  worlds,  my 
love,'*  said  he,  ''  xvould  I  not  breathe  a 
hint  which  should  v^ound  the  unsuHied  de- 
licacy of  your  respected  mother;  but  her 
ignorance  of  our  customs  renders   her 
conduct  open  to  the  censures  of  an  envi* 
ous  and  a  carping  world;,  her  friendship 
for  general  Halifax  is  not  understood; 
the  charms  of  lady  Lauretta  Montgomery,, 
still  undiminished,  are  seen  and'allowed 
by  all — do,  my  dearest  Lauretta,  prevaiL 
©a  your  mother  to  give  up  her  intention, 

and. 
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and  to  remain  under  our  roof  during  tbe 
g^neraPs  visit  to  his  wife." 

"Oh!  indeed,  Elwyn,  I  cannot  say  a 
word  on  the  subject;  my  mamma  never, 
contradicted  me  in  her  life;  and  I  dare 
say  she  has  set  her  heart  on  going,  or  cl§e 
she  would  not  have  proposed,  and  I  dare 
say  she  could  not  bear  a  disappointment; 
I  am  sure  I  could  not,  when  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  any  thing," 

"  Now  you  jest,  my  love;    for   yoii. 
well  know  that  the  heart  of  your  mother 
seldom  diverges  her  from  this  sweet  ob- 
ject   of    attraction,"    and    he    tenderly 
kissed  her  cheek — "  Come,  tell  me  that, 
you  will  persuade  her." 

''  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  such  thing; 
I  dare  not  disoblige  my  mamma;  and  be- 
sides, I  dare  say  that  she  would  not  re- 

maia. 
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main  with  us  when  the  general  had  left 
us — she  would  find  it  mighty  flat — and 
why  should  sh<3  indeed  ?  you  know  I  am 
marrkd  now,  and  cannot  expect  to  hava 
her  always  living  with  me." 

'^But  you  w/57iit,  Lauretta,  and  I  wish 
it  too ;  surely  your  mother  cannot  find  * 
a  more  eligible  or  a  more  desirable  situ- 
ation?" 

'^  Every  worn  a  nj  when  she  is. married^ 
likes  to  be  her  own  mistress,  I  believe; 
mamma  is  welcome  to  come  as  often  a5 
she  likes>/* 

"  Wt'kome,  Lauretta  ?'* 

'•Yes,  very  welcome,  PJlwyn  ;  but  if. 
ahe  is  inclined  to  take  this  little  jaunt 
with,  the  generaj,  whp  has. any  right  tot 
prevent  her?" 

"  No  one  has  any  right,  certainly  ;  but 
\  cojofess  to  yoUj  my  Lauretta,  that  I  have, 

the. 
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the  uisli,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given  you." 

*-  And  I  have  told  you  that  I  choose  to 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  business — so 
that  is  ended/'  answered  Lauretta,  with 
more  asperity  in  her  manner  than  Elwyn 
had  ever  seen  her  use. 

A  feeling  of  mortified  pride  struggled 
in  his  bosom ;  with  difficulty  he  smother- 
ed his  emotions  ;  and  turning  towards 
her,  he  said — "■  Come,  come,  I  have 
found  out  a  way  cf  settling  this  matter," 
wiHing  to  bring  back  the  smiles  to  her 
bewitching  countenance,  "  and  that 
•without  any  interference  on  your  part; 
I  really  want  to  take  a  trip  to  Elwyn 
Hall;  my  mother  will  take  it  very- 
kind  of  you  to  pay  her  an  early  vi- 
sit; we  mny  travel  en  suite,  and  make 
qiiite  a  sociable  thing  of  it;  you  shall  go> 

with 
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VTith  me  to  my  mother  ;  and  lady  Lau- 
retta can  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Halifax,  if 
she  prefers  it.*' 

*'  What!  go  back  to  that  horrid  dull 
place  in  the  winter?"  asked  Lauretta,  iti 
a  tone  and  with  a  look  of  the  greatest 
dismay,  ''  and  leave  all  the  dear  delights 
of  Bath — cruel,  cruel  Elv/yn!'*  and  she 
burst  into  tears.  ''It  ts  thus  thea  thai 
you  already  shew  me  that  you  are  my 
husband,** 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Lauretta,"  said 
he,  ''  I  meant  not  to  distress  you;  I  knov/ 
that  the  country  is  not  very  enticing  at 
this  season  of  the  year;  but  I  had  flatter- 
ed myself,  that  in  the  society  of  your 
happy  and  grateful  Elwyn,  you  would 
cot  have  found  it  wholly  insupportable 
for  a  short  time,  especially  as  I  must 
©therwise  leave  you  alone." 

This 
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This  half  reproof,  though  couched  in 
the  gentlest  terms,  was  not  unremarked 
by  Lauretta;  pouting  her  lip  asshe  turned 
from  him,  she  said — "  And  how  long  do 
you  mean  to  stay  there  ?" 

"Only  a  few  days,  my  love," answered 
he, 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Lauretf^^ 
'^  I  must  consider  of  it;"  then  turning 
to  him  with  an  air  of  childish  and  play- 
ful coquetry,  as  she  took  down  a  diamond 
tiara  from  the  mantle-piece,  she  said, 
*'  look  at  this;  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
more  beautifully  brilliant  ?  now,  look  at 
it  again  on  my  head — Riviere  swears  the 
lowest  farthino:  must  be  five  hundred 
guineas — don't  you  think  it  must  be 
dear?" 

As  Elwyn  admired  the  polished  brow 
which  it  surmounted,  he  could  not  think, 

it 
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it  dear — a  compromise  seemed  to  be 
made,  and  the  first  matrimonial  jangle 
was  settled — Elwyn  paid  five  hundred 
guineas  for  the  tiara,  and  Lauretta  coa^ 
sented  to  leave  Bath,  and  to  hurt;  herself 
for  a  few  days  at  Elw)  n  Hall. 

When  Mrs.  Elvvyn  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  her  guests,  she  was  ''  quite 
overcome  with  the  idea  of  receiving 
them  in  a  proper  manner;"  she  hurried 
all  over  the  house,  and  put  every  thing 
out  of  its  place,  that  she  might  have  it 
all  in  order;  and  having  countermanded 
her  directions  to  the  old  butler  as  fre^ 
quently  as  she  had  given  them,  till  she 
had  quite  bewildered  his  faculties,  she 
left  him  in  a  pet,  saying,  *'  Timothy  was 
worth  twenty  of  him;"  and  calling  Ti- 
mothy into  the  butler's  room,  she  told 
hhrk  thftt  ''  she  believed  old  Joseph  wa3 

doating^ 
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doating,  for  he  did  not  remember  one 
Ufigle  thing  she  had  said  to  him;  and  so, 
Timothy,  I  am  now  going  to  make  yon 
sensible." 

Timothy  had  not  lived  a  great  while  in 
the  family;  he  was  a  young  man  of  a 
smirking  air,  and  a  dapper  look;  and  as 
from  time  to  time  Mrs.  Elwyn  remarked 
to  him,  that  '*  without  a  head  nothing 
was  to  be  done  in  a  family,"  he  answer- 
ed— '•  Very  true  indeed,  ma'am,  and 
vith  so  much  upon  yours,  I  really 
'Wonders  how  you  keq)S  k  upon  your 
shoulders.** 

"  No  bad  remark  that,"  thought  Mrs, 
Elwyn,  drawing  her  head  back,  as  if  to 
feel  that  it  was  still  safe  in  its  place: 
**  well  then,  Timothy,  you  mind  all  I 
have  said  to  you,  every  single  word  of 
it,  you  sec,  and  see  that  you  have  it  all 

rights 
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Tight,  for  else,  you  see,  J  shall  suffer,  for  all 
the  responsibility  is  mine  ;  this  it  is  to  be 
without  a  master — nobody  to  advise— 
nobody  to  direct  but  myself." 

Mary  Ellis  did  not  interfere  in  these 
arduous  arrangements^  being  well  assured 
that  notwithstanding  her  complaints  of 
the  irksomeness  of  it,  Mrs,  Elwyn  liked 
the  bustle  into  which  she  put  herself,  as 
there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  her 
exertions,    her    domestics    being    very 
equal  to  perform  the  offices  they  filled ; 
but  Timothy  was  become  the  right-hand 
of  his  mistress;    and  though  his  official 
capacity  in  the  house  was  under  the  but- 
ler, yet  she  put  him  in  every  department 
in  turn  ;  he  was  dispatched  to  the  house- 
maid, to  see  that  the  sheets  were  aired ; 
he  was  sent  to  the  larder,  to  inspect  the 
provisions,  and  to  the  garden,  to  forestall 

the 
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the  gardener,  in  the  decorations  for  the 
t^ble.  Mrs.  Elwyn  even  spread  out  her 
patches  for  the  approbation  of  Timothy, 
as  she  formerly  used  to  do  to  her  two 
maid-servants. 

Many  sly  nods  and  winks  were  already 
seen  round  the  servants'-hall ;  and  when 
the  parlour-bell  rang  after  dinner,  Timo- 
thy was  sure  to  skip  off,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  laugh  of  his  companions. 

Mary  Ellis  had  forgotten  all  the  con- 
temptuous airs  of  Lauretta  Montgomery, 
in  her  good- will  towards  the  wife  of 
Henry  Elwyn,  and  she  determined  to  ex- 
ert herself,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  evince  her  disinterested  and  pure  re- 
gard for  him,  in  her  attentions  to  his 
lady. 

The  travellers  did  not  arrive  till  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening  ;  fatigued  ^vith  her 

journey. 
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Journey,  Lauretta  scarcely  spoke  a  word, 
after  declaring — ''  that  travelling  in  win- 
ter was  a  horrid  bore.**  She  then  kicked 
off  her  shoes^  and  put  her  feet  upon  the 
fender,  turning  her  back  completely  on 
Mrs.  Ehvyn  and  on  Mary.  Soon  after, 
she  desired  Elwyn  to  ring  the  bell  for  her 
abigaii,  "  as  she  must  go  to  bed." 

Mrs.  Elwyn  got  up  with  great  officious 
consequence,  to  precede  her  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  Mary  offered  to  follow;  with- 
out noticing  the  civility  of  either,  she 
took  the  arm  of  her  servant,  who  stood 
at  the  door,  and  walked  languidly  up  the 
stairs,  Mrs.  Elwyn  tripping  on  before,  to 
see  that  all  was  right,  and  Mary  follow- 
ing, because  she  would  not  appear  to  no- 
tice her  rude  inattention  to  herself,  and 
because  she  did  not  at  this  moment  wish 

for 
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for  a  tcte-d  tile  with  Elvvyn;  he  had  left 
the  room  when  she  returned  to  it,  and 
she  saw  him  no  more  for  that  night. 

The  next  day,  having  kept  the  break- 
fast waiting  much  beyond  its  usual  hour, 
Lauretta  at  length  sent  to  desire  that  she 
might  have  hers  in  her  chamber. 

Elwyn  had  been  up  some  time,  and 
walking  about  the  grounds,  and  talking 
to  bifi  steward;  his  countenance  express- 
ed mortification  when  he  saw  that  Lau- 
retta was  absent  from  the  breakfast-table ; 
but  he  talked  with  cheerful  freedom  on 
indifferent  subjects.  Mary  sustained  her 
part  very  well.  Elwyn  mentioned  his 
havinsr  en^jasjed  to  take  a  ride  with  the 
Steward  to  one  of  the  adjoining  estates, 
which  had  just  fallen  into  hand,  and 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent 
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sent  visit  to  the  Hall;  and  having  finish- 
ed his  repast,  rose  from  his  seat,  on  see- 
ino:  his  horse  brouo^ht  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  and  Mary  followed  1iim, 
and  were  standing  to  see  him  mount, 
when  a  sash  was  thrown  up  of  the  window 
of  Lauretta's  room,*and  putting  out  her 
head,  with  her  hair  hanging  dishevelled 
on  her  shouldei-s,  she  cried  outr — ''  El- 
wyn, where  are  you  going  to  ?'*' 

*'  Oh,  good  morning  to  you,"  cried  he, 
with  a  carelessair;  "  lam  glad  to  see  you 
are  at  last  awake,  my  love." 

"  I  ask  you,  whence  you  are  going, 
Mr.  Elwyn?"  repeat-ed  she. 

''  I  am  going  to  take  a  long  ride  on 
business.'* 

"  And  leave  me  here,  all  alone,  to  be 
killed  with  the  etmui  and  vapours!  in- 
deed, Eiwyn,  it  is  very,  -very  unkind  of 

VOL,  111.  H  vou 
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you  to  bring  me  to  this  frightful  place, 
and  then  to  leave  me  all  alone." 

"  You  forget,  Lauretta,  that  my  mo- 
ther and  Miss  Ellis  are  both  here,  and 
will  be  very  happy  if  you  will  give  them 
your  society." 

"  I  thought  how  it  would  be,''  said 
Lauretta,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  "  I  thought  that  you  were  coming 
here  for  your  oivn  pleasure — I  know  I 
should  be  miserable  and  wretched,  to  be 
shut  up  here  amongst  rooks  and  owls — 
I  said  so  when  I  left  Bath — you  know  I 
told  you  so." 

Mary  Ellis  could  not  look  at  Henry 
Eiwyn;  she  knew  that  he  was  putting  a 
great  restraint  on  himself,  in  not  giving 
way  to  the  ebullitions  of  passion  ;  Mrs. 
Elwyn,  however,  said — *'  Mr.  Henry,  you 
had  better  go  up  to  the  poor  lady,  and 

try 
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try  to  comfort  her;  tell  her  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  afraid  of  here  ;  and  tell  her, 
that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
it  pleasant  and  comfortable — pray  tell 
her  so,  sir/' 

Half  ashamed  at  his  condescension  in 
thus  going  to  sooth  this  childish  ill-hu* 
mour,  Henry  took  the  advice  of  his  rno- 
ther,  and  went  upstairs;  after  remaining 
half  an  hour,  he  came  down  again,  and 
without  speaking,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off. 

In  another  half  hour,  Lauretta  made 
her  entrance  into  the  room  where  Mrs, 
Elwyn  and  Mary  were  sitting  at  work* 
to  the  kind  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Elwyn,  as 
''  to  how  she  liked  her  apartment,  and 
the  ncxv  patchwork  bed,  which  had  never 
been  slept  in  before?"  she  answered — • 
**  Then  I  am  corifidcnt  it  has  not  .been 
ji  2  slept 
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slept  in  now  by  mc — oh,  ma'am  !  it  was 
horrid — it  dazzled  my  eyes,  and  con- 
founded my  senses  — for  Heaven's  sake, 
keep  it  to  frighten  the  birds  from  your 
fruit,  or  give  it  to  some  merry  Andrew, 
some  motley  fool,  to  shew  off  in  at  one 
of  your  country  wakes;  but  in  mercy j 
never  put  any  human  being  to  sleep  un- 
der it  a<iain — I  have  nothins  butani^les, 
right  angles,  circles,  and  semi-circles, 
squares  and  oct.igons,  floating  before  my 
eyes — my  whole  visual  faculties  are  dis- 
ordered." 

"  I  am  very  scny/'  said  Mrs.  Elwyn, 
as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked 
across  the  room  with  a  discomposed  air, 
which  proclaimed  that  she  zvas  venj  av^rtjy 
"  I  am  very  sorrv  ;  1  rcalljj  thought  I  was 
paying  you  a  proper  compliment,  as  Nfr. 
Henry's  wife,   in  putting  you   into  what 

1  think 
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lilhink  the  best  bed  in  the  house — how- 
ever, I  suppose  I  was  wrong — yes,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  wrong — the  orange  room,  you 
see,  I  did  not  think  would  be  so  well — • 
however,  you  shall  move  to  that — yes, 
you  shall  move  to  that — though  that  bed 
has  never  been  lain  upon  since  the  death 
of  poor  dear  Mr.  Elwyn — he  was  a  great 
loss,  a  very  great  loss  indeed  ! — I  have  no 
friend  to  stand  by  me  now  ;"  and  she 
took  out  her  handkerchief  to  conceal  the 
tears,  which  were  as  much  produced  by 
the  affront  which  was  put  upon  her  new 
patchwork  bed,  as  by  the  remembrance 
of  her  husband — "  I  have  lost  my  best 
friend,"  continued  she;  '^  a  weak  woman 
like  me  is  in  want  of  a  friend  to  stand 
by  her;  but  now  r/// is  lost — and  as  to 
my  new  patchwork  bed,  why,  you  see, 
H  3.  Mi^s 
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Miss  Mary,   we  have  only  been  making 
scarecrows  !'* 

"  Dear  ma'am/*  said  Lauretta,  "  my 
nerves  are  quite  hurt  at  the  sight  of  your 
distress;  what  can  have  produced  it? 
surely  I  have  not  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it  ? — 
pray  don't  disturb  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count; I  am  the  easiest  creature  in  the 
world;  I  have  already  ordered  the  car- 
riage, and  am  going  to  my  dear  mamma 
— I  always  feel  perfectly  at  home  at  Sal- 
combe  Lodge;  Mrs.  Halifax  is  so  easy, 
she  never  puts  herself  out  of  her  way  for 
any  body ;  I  am  sure  ijou  will  be  much 
more  at  home  without  me  ;  you  can  then 
pursue  your  eternal  sewing,  and  your 
dexterous  companion  can  assist  you — I 
dare  say  I  shall  look  in  on  you  now  and 

then 
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then — I  shall  be  always  sure  of  finding^ 
you  well  employed — I  think  the  carriage 
is  now  driving  round,  so  good  morning 
to  you — good  day,  good  day." 

*'  Why,  law  bless  us  and  preserve  us, 
you  are  not  going  pff  in  such  a  hurry 
as  this  comes  to?"  said  Mrs.  Elwyn; 
"  do  stay  a  bit,  if  only  till  Mr.  Henry 
comes — what  will  he  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Pray  stay  till  the  return  of  Mr.  El- 
wyn," interposed  Mary. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  don*t  alarm  yourself  on 
his  account,"  said  Lauretta;  "I  informed 
him  of  my  intention  just  now — having 
paid  my  duty  in  due  form  to  Ins  mother, 
surely  my  own  sweet,  dear  mamma  has 
now  a  claim  upon  me.** 

The  carriage  was  really  in  waiting. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  (the  abigail  of  Mrs.  El- 
wyn), was  waiting  with  her  packages  and 
n  4  bandboxes 
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LandLoxcs  in  ihe  hall;  so,  very  coolly 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  Lauieira  kissed 
her  hand  as  it  nioved  off. 

"  Great  cry  and  little  wool !"  said  Mrs. 
Elwyn.  '*  1  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  for  nothing  it  seems — a  very  short 
\isit  really — but  if  Mr.  Henry's  lady  did 
not  find  herself  happy,  why,  so  be  it.'' 

Mary  thought  so  too;  and  did  not  en- 
vy the  sweet  mamma  her  capricious  and 
peevish  companion. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IX, 


Arrogant  of  sole  doiuiuioa.  Moore,- 

Henry  Elvvyn  had  married  a  woman 
whose  whole  existence  depended  on  her 
being  the  object  of  admiration,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
spoiled  by  early  indulgence,  her  mind 
was  enervated  and  weakened;  her  tem- 
per was  more  wayward  than  that  of  a 
petted  in  fan  tj  who  is  but  just  recovering, 
from  a  dangerous  illness;  the  accomplish- 
ments on  which  she  hadrestedi  as  her  chief 
means  of  attack,,  in  taking  the  hearts  of 
men,  had  been  acquired,  with  this  view 
only,  and  had  been  the  stimulus  to  that 
H  5s  application^ 
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application,  which  had  not  been  exerted 
in  one  really  praise-worthy  or  beneficial 
pursuit:  confidence  in  hrr  own  beauty 
a;id  attractions,  an  impaiience  of  the 
slightest  contradiction,  an  affectation  of 
infantile  helplessness,  were  the  marking 
traits  of  iier  character;  her  whole  ideas 
and  wishes  were  centered  in  self;  her 
own  charms — her  own  enjoyments — her 
own  tastes — her  own  caprices,  were  the 
objects  of  her  contemplation — of  her 
pursuit — of  heraim — of  her  ^^ratification; 
she  thought  not  of  the  feelings  of  others ; 
she  cared  not  whom  she  offended  of  her 
own  sex,  provided  shega^ined  the  homage- 
of  the  other;  and  her  insolence  and  pee- 
vishness was  extended  towards  all  those- 
who  did  not  fall  in  with  her  humour,  flat- 
ter ber  vanity,  or  minister  to  her  enjoy- 
ments. 

Oa 
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On  her  setting  out  from  Bath,  she  had 
determined  to  make  herself  so  disagree- 
able a  companion,  as  not  to  make  Elwyn 
%vish  to  bring  her  into  the  country  again; 
it  was  now  that  she  must  exert  her  power 
if  she  meant  to  ensure  it — ""  Mary  Ellis 
had  always  been  the  object  of  her  invete- 
rate dislike ;  she  had  merely  suffered  her, 
while  she  could  not  help  it;  but  now  that 
she  was  become  her  own  mistress,  she 
might  do  as  she  pleased,  and  act  as  she 
pleased,  and  not  stay  with  people  who 
were  disagreeable  to  her,  and  pun isb. her- 
self, while  she  was  not  pleasing,  them/* 

These  were  the  words  with  which  she 
had  concluded  her  speech  when,  Elwyn 
had  quitted  her ;  in  vain  had  he  besought 
her  to  remain  at  the  Hall*,  and  to  continue 
his  mother's  guest,  during  the  short  time 
which  he  meant  to  remain  in  the  country. 
aL  6.  She- 
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She  flatly  refused ;  "  she  declared  that  her 
head  already  ached  with  the  worrying 
questions  of  Mrs.  Elwyn;  it  might  be 
very  well  for  him,  she  was  his  mother, 
and  he  could  make  allowances;  but  she 
would  go  to  her  own  dear,  sweet  mamma, 
and  the  charmincr  o-encral,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  polite,  the  most  complaisant, 
and  most  engaging  men  in  the  world.'* 

"  After  havinor  so  dlrectlv  given  my 
sentiments  on  this  subject/'  thought  El- 
%vyn,  *'  previous  to  my  leaving  Bath,  is 
it  possible  that  Lauretta  can  mean  pur- 
posely to  provoke  me  by  this  language?** 
he  half  began  to  think  that  he  had  been  a 
fool  to  throw  away  five  hundred  guineas  in 
t  diamond  tiara,  for  it  had  not  purchased 
the  good  humour  of  his  wife  ;  he  mounted 
his  horse  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind. 

The  idea  of  his  being  deceived  in  the 

charactei 
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character  of  the  woman    whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  wife,  was  insupportable  to 
one  of  his  proud  and  unsubdued  spirit; 
he  had  only  to  put  the  best  face  upon 
the  matter  which  was  in  his  power — ''  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  feel  uncom- 
fortable at  knowing  herself  so  near  lady- 
Lauretta,  without  being  under  the  same 
roof;'*  at  least,  thus  he  must  make  it  ap- 
pear to  his  mother  and  to  Mary  Ellis — as. 
he  thought  of  the  latter,  he  sighed  invo- 
luntarily ;  and  as  he  recollected  her  cor-, 
rect    conduct,  and   the  justness    of  her 
sentiments,  he  believed   that  he  should 
have   matter  to    impose    upon    her,    by 
making  the   '"  worse   appear  the  better 
reason,"  though  her  good-nature  would, 
he  was  sure,  incline  her  to  make  every 
extenuation  for  his  Lauretta's  conduct  : 
he  rode  back  to  the  Hall,  ere  he  went  to 

Salcombe 
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Salcombe  Lodge,  and  offered  every  npo- 
Jogy  in  his  power  for  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  ;  he  soon  smoothed  a  way  the  fro\s'ns 
from  his  n?otlier's  brow,  by  his  conciliat- 
ing manner;  she  promised  him  to  call  at 
the  Lodge  the  next  mornrng;  and  Mary, 
who  always  felt  too  insignificant  in  her 
own  estimation,  to  take  umbrage  at  any 
rudeness  which  was  offered  to  her,  very 
readily  agreed  to  be  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Halifax  had  been  displeased  at  her 
hiisband'slongabsence,  and  when  at  length 
he  returned,  accompanied  by  lady  Lau- 
retta Montgomery^  she  did  not  think  it  at 
all  incumbent  upon  her  to  put  herself 
out  of  her  way,  in  order  to  shew  any  ci- 
vility to  a  guest  who  never  paid  her  the 
least  attention.  She  had  for  some  time 
made  a  sitting-apartment  of  the  dressing- 
room  which  adjoined  her  bed-chamber, 

and 
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and  she  did  not  move  out  of  it  to  pay 
her  compliments  to  lady  Lauretta. 

''  Ease,"  the  general  always  made  a 
point  of  snying,  ''  was  the  characteristic 
of  every  house  which  he  inhabited,  and 
likewise  of  Asiatic  manners  " 

Lady  Lauretta  stationed  herself,  with 
her  accustomed  nonchalance,  without  even 
asking  after  Mrs.  Halifax  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral, when  he  paid  his  first  visit  of  polite 
inquiry,  desired  Mrs.  Halifax  to  make 
herself  perfectlj/  easi/  and  comfortable, 
for  he  would  shew  every  civility  to  their 
engaging  guest;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
returned  his  grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Let- 
som,  for  the  devotedness  of  her  aiiention 
to  his  aauable  wife." 

Miss  Letsom  knew  perfectly  how  far 
she  miight  estimate  the  lip-deep  profes- 
sions of  the  general;  she  understood  an 

hint 
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hint  for  her  continuance,  as  the  compa*- 
nion  of  Mrs.  Halifax,  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  apparent  complirn-ent;ancl  she  was  re- 
joiced at  being  spared  from  mixing  in  a 
party  which  was  very  uncongenial  to  her 
taste. 

The  very  easij  arrangements  of  Sal- 
eombe  Lodge  did  not  please  Henry  Ei- 
wyn  ;  lie  did  not  feel  at  all  easy  at  finding 
himself  the  constrained  guest  of  a  man 
whose  behaviour  he  condemned;  his  re- 
spect for  lady  Lauretta  was  considerably 
l-essened,  for  though  he  did  not  imagine 
that  there  was  any  thing  directly  culpable 
in  her  conduct,  yet  it  was  not  what  he 
would  have  wished  in  the  mother  of  his 
wife;  with  these  impressions  on  his  mind, 
he  felt  very  impatient  to  get  away,  and 
thus  met  the  inclinations  of  Lauretta,  who 
was  also  very  anxious  to  do  so. 

Lady 
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Lady  Lauretta,  oa  the  contrary,  '•  de- 
clared that  rhere  was  something  in  the 
tranquil  solitude  of  Sakombe  Lodge,which 
she  found  very  refreshing,  and  soothing 
to  her  soul,  and  that  as  her  dear  friend 
did  not  mean  to  leave  it  so  soon^  she 
should  remain  to  be  his  companion,  and 
to  console  him  by  her  presence,  during 
the  tedious  confinement  of  Mrs,  Halifax.*' 

Such  a  bold  avowal,  in  any  woman  but 
lady  Lauretta  Montgomery,  would  have 
called  forth  the  most  unqualified  compres- 
sion of  his  sentiments  from  Elwyn ;  but 
he  stifled  them  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
present  instance,  and  began  to  think  that 
the  sooner  he  separated  Lauretta  from 
her  mother,  the  better,  and  ihat  if  they 
were  to  meet  but  seldom,  the  more  bene- 
ficial would  it  be  to  the  daughter,  and  to 
his  own  peace  of  mind, 

la 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Ehvyn  and 
Mary  had  paid  their  promised  visit.' 
Lauretta  received  them  with  her  accus- 
tomed careless  sang  froidj  and  did  not 
appear  to  think  any  further  apology  re- 
quisite for  following  her  own  inclina- 
tions, and  acting  as  she  thought  proper. 

"  To  be  sure,'*  thought  Mrs.  Elwyn, 
•'  Mr.  Henry  has  married  a  beauty,  and 
her  mother's  a  real  lady  with  a  title,  and 
all  that;  but  somehow,  I  think,  if  he 
had  chosen  Miss  Mary,  she  would  have 
suited  mc  full  as  well — only,  to  be  sure, 
that  would  not  have  done,  because  of 
what  Miss  Lawson  told  me  about  the  last 
Mrs.  Elwyn,  and  that  comical  journey  to 
Brighton.*' 

Miss  Lawson  was  very  early  in  paying 
her  compliments  to  her  "  enchanting 
Mrs.  Elwyn  and  fascinating  mamma'" 
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'*  How  rejoiced  am  I,"  said  she,  "  to 
find  you  filling  that  station  which  you 
ornament  and  adorn  !^ — I  always  said  you 
were  born  for  Henry  Elwyn.*' 

Lauretta  no  longer  wanted  Miss  Law- 
son  ;  she  answered  these  fine  speeches 
with  great  conciseness,  and  asked  her 
"  how  she  could  think  of  fatiguing  her- 
self by  taking  such  a  long  tramp  m  the 
cold?'*  adding,  "  you  used,  I  remember^ 
to  ask  for  a  lift  in  Mrs.  Elwyn's  old  lea- 
thern conveniency,  which  slie  calls  a; 
coach.'* 

From  Mary  Ellis,  such  a  speech  would 
have  called  forth  all  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  Miss  Lawson;  but  "every 
body  must  put  up  with  the  whimsical  hu- 
mour of  such  an  angelic  creature  as  Lau- 
retta ;"  so  with  what  she  meant  for  an 
expressive  look  of  sentimental  tenderness^ 

Miss 
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Aiiss  Lawson  said — *'  She  should  have 
thoiioht  Jio  walk  long,  no  weather  coid, 
>vhen  she  had  the  cheering;  prospect  in 
perspective,  of  ?jeeing  so  beloved  a 
friend!'* 

'*  Oh  dear,  you  are  vastly  polite!'' 
returned  Lauretta  ;  "  I  had  no  notion  that 
we  were  so  intimate;  but  'ma  chere 
amie,  excuse  mot/  I  cannot  return  the  vi- 
sit— I  make  it  a  principle  to  return  na 
visits  to  the  coinitrij  families ;  and  if  I 
once  break  through  the  rule  which  I  have 
set  down.  I  shall  be  fatigued  to  death, 
and  not  able  to  stir  out,  when  I  get  back 
to  dear,  delightful  Bath." 

"  What  then,  am  I  to  see  no  more  of 
you?"  asked  the  mortified  Miss  Lawson 
(who  had  enjoyed  the  idea  of  having  paid 
her  compliments  Z^i/o/Y  the  Lumleys,  and 
of  their  seeing  the  elegant  landau  of  Mrs^ 

Elwyn 
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Ehv'vn  stopping  the  next  morning  at  her 
door);  "what,  am  I  doomed  only  to  have 
this  transient  view?"  asked  she  in  an 
affectediv  sorrowful  tone. 

"  Don't  look  so  shocking,  for  Heaven's 
sake!"  said  Lauretta;  *'  I  protest  you  re- 
mind me  of  Mrs.  Buxton;  and  I  never 
could  bear  to  look  at  any  thing  that  was 
tiglij  in  all  my  life.'* 

Mrs.  Buxton  was  the  plainest  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  she  would  not 
have  been  sin<?^led  out  for  this  compa- 
rison. 

Miss  Lawson  saw  that  the  tables  were 
completely  turned,  so  she  turned  her 
back  upon  her  "  charming  noung  friend/' 
in  her  heart  calling  her  the  most  capri- 
cious and  insolent  of  human  beings. 

During  the  few  days  which  Mrs.  Henry 
Elwvn  remained  at  Salcombe  Lodge,  she 

was. 
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waSj  or  pretended  to  be  indisposed;  Hcn* 
ry's  enthusiastic  fondness  was  all  awake, 
at  the  voice  of  her  complaint;  he  re- 
proached himself  for  urging  her  to  ac- 
company him  into  Gloucestershire;  to 
indisposition  he  now  attributed  her  ap- 
parent ill-humour,  and  he  hurried  over 
his  business,  in  order  to  get  back  to 
Bath,  with  all  the  apprehensive  eagerness 
of  his  disposition. 

The  morning  previous  to  his  departure, 
he  breakfasted  at  Elwyn  Ilall,  and  con- 
versed with  his  mother  and  with  Mary,  in 
his  wonfed  pleasant  and  familiar  manner 
— *'  Mv  Lauretta's  health  is  delicate." 
said  he,  in  answer  to  his  mother's  inqui- 
ries; '^^  the  air  of  the  country  is,  I  believe, 
too  keen  for  her  ;  I  think  we  shall  winter 
in  Bath — let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  he,  rising,    "  and  if  any 

thing 
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tiling  should  occur,  in  which  I  can  be  in- 
strumental to  your  comfort,  though  in 
the  remotest  way,  pray  do  not  hesitate 
to  inform  me ;  and  you  also,  my  dear 
Mary,"  said  he,  ''  remember  I  am  your 
guardian  now — alv;ays  apply  to  me,  as 
you  would  to  an  affectionate  brother; 
and  be  assured,  that  I  shall  feel  flattered 
at  every  additional  instance  of  your  con- 
fidence— I  would  ask  you  to  come  and 
see  us  at  Bath,  but  that  I  would  not 
rob  my  mother  of  her  only  compa- 
nion." 

''  Ah  !'*  interrunted  Mrs.  Elwvn,  *'  'tis 
very  true,  sir,  very  true  indeed,  I  have 
lost  my  heat  friend." 

*'  But  still  you  have  two  faithful 
ones  remaining,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
Elwyn. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Henry  !  I  say,  a  woman  who 

loses 
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loses  a  good  husband  loses  every  thing;'* 
and  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes'. 

Elvvyn  hastily  shook  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  pressing  Mary's  to  his  lip,  he 
put  a  paper  into  it,  and  immediately 
quitted  the  room,  saying — "  Health  and 
happiness  attend  you  both!" 

For  some  moments  Mary  continued 
motionless,  :md  standmo:  with  vacant  eve 
in  the  apartment  he  had  quitted^  ivhen 
percei^ing  that  Mrs.  Elwyn  had  also  dis- 
appe  red,  she  opened  the  paper  which 
Elvvyn  had  given  her;  it  enclosed  a  bank 
bill  ^or  two  hundred  pounds,  with  these 
Tines  from  EKvyn  : — 


*'  Your  delicate  spirit,  my  dear 
friend,  might  scruj)le  to  apply  to  me,  for 
that  whxh  is  your  due.    I  enclose  the 

first 
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first  year's  interest  of  your  fortune;  I 
have  dated  it  from  the  day  on  which  I 
commenced  my  stewardship ;  it  will  al- 
ways be  my  proudest  hope  to  merit  the 
title  of  your  brother  and  your  friend, 

"  Henry  Elwyn/* 


The  tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks 
of  Mary,  at  this  proof  of  Henry's  kind- 
ness ;  she  fervently  wished  his  happiness, 
though,  alas!  her  discernment  had  re- 
cently given  her  many  painful  presenti- 
ments of  the  contrary.  Elwyn  had  fore- 
stalled her  wants;  but  she  would  not 
hurt  his  generous  spirit  by  returning  the 
note;  she  should  now  have  it  in  her 
power  to  be  more  liberal  to  her  poor 
friends  in  the  village;  and  what  better 
prospect   of  amusement  had  she^   for  a 

VOL.  III.  I  blank 
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blank  and  dreary  ^vinter,  than  by  thirs 
turning  her  thoiighls  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  wants  of  others  ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


The  lilwyfts  left  Salcombe  Lodge;  the  ge- 
neral and  lady  Lauretta  remained  only  a 
few  days  after  them,  and  then  set  off  for 
London — "  And  there  let  them  go,  in 
God's  name,  if  they  choose  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Halifax,  talking  more  openly  than  Miss 
Letsom  had  ever  heard  her  before ;  ''  the 
general  chose  to  bring  me  here  in  the 
first  place,  and  here  Til  stay — I  am  sure  I 
did  not  want  to  come,  but  now  I  am  here> 
I  wont  go  again  to  please  him — I  can't 
keep  moving  about,  for  my  part — he 
talks  of  the  expence  indeed  of  keeping 
iipthishouse  and  establishment^-/do  not 
I  2  mind 
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mind  if,  and  why  should  he?  my  own 
fortune  is  equal  to  it ;  he  spends  his  how 
he  likes,  and  with  ivhom  he  likes,  and  I 
don't  see  why  /am  to  save  for  him;  so 
he  leaves  me  to  myself,  and  lets  me  live 
and  die  my  own  way,  I  am  contented.*' 

With  the  most  unwearied  patience,  Misg 
Letsom  bore  the  complaining  fretfulness 
of  her  aunt;  she  had  the  inward  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  she  was  perform- 
ing her  duly,  in  attending  on  her  nearest 
relative;  and  when  she  thought  that  were 
she  to  relinquish  the  situation,  it  would 
in  all  probability  be  occupied  by  some 
unprincipled  and  unfeeling  mercenary, 
she  resolved  never  voluntarily  to  forsake 
the  post,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  the  finger  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  situation  of  two  young  women, 

who 
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who  were  so  near  each  other,  so  formed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society^ 
and  impressed  with  a  mutual  regard,  was* 
very  peculiar^ 

Mrs.  Halifax  never  suffered  Miss  Let- 
som*s  attendance  to  relax,  except  at  the 
hour  (when,  as  we  have  previously  staled) 
she  took  her  afternoon's  nap;  and  at  this 
dark  hour  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  month 
of  December,  even  Mary's  courage  sunk 
at  the  idea  of  taking  so  long  a  walk;  so 
she  contented  herself  with  good  wishes 
and  kind  messages,  and  spent  the  long 
unbroken  evenings  in  the  monotonous 
society  of  Mrs.  Llwyn,  who  daily  made 
her  com.pbints  of  the  loss  of  *'  her  best 
friend,*'  and  who,  as  winter  approached, 
had  suffered  the  most  ridiculous  terrors  to 
take  possession  of  her  weak  mind;  she  de- 
I  3.  claredft 
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clared  it  "  was  her  firm  belief  that  some- 
body walked  \\\q  house  at  night ;  and 
when  Mary  tried  to  argue  her  out  of 
such  a  foolish  idea,  she  grew  angry,  and 
said,  "  things  might  be  made  a  jest  of, 
bv  those  who  knew  no  better  :  but  there 
were  others  that  had  heard  5^^flwge  noises, 
us  well  as  herself;  there  v/ere  others  that 
could  not  rest  in  their  beds  at  night, 
though  Miss  Ellis  might  make  a  joke  of 
it,  and  try  to  disprove  it/' 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mary,  ''  I  do 
not  joke — I  only  wish  to  quiet  your 
mind,  and  to  calm  your  fears — your  hor- 
rors are  weak — and- " 

"  Ko,  Miss  Mary,  I  am  not  weak — but 
I  am  sure  I  am  a  most  miserable  woman 
thus  to  have  lost  my  onlij  friend  ! — That 
T^iis  house  is  haunted,  I  am  very  certain,'* 

continued 
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continued  she;  ''all  the  night  long  I 
hear  strange  noises — very  so  jndeed — 
and  Jam  not  the  only  one." 

Mary  saw  that  argument  was  useless ; 
she  talked  on  the  subject,  however,  to 
the  housekeeper,  and  desired  her  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  servant^;,  that  it  was  very 
improper  to  intimidate  their  mistress,  and 
to  confirm  her  in  her  fears  by  telling 
their  own. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Ellis/'  said  the 
honest  domestic,  ''  I  do  not  think  that 
one  of  us — of  the  old  set,  I  mean,  would 
think  of  alarming  Mrs.  Elwyn — ah  !  I 
am  sure,  if  any  of  us  saw  a  ghost,  /should 
be  likely  to  be  the  person,  for  often  and 
often  do  I  walk  into  my  late  lady's  room, 
and  look  around  me,  and  almost  "idsh  to 
see  her  back  again — ah!  dear  Miss  Ki- 
lls, she  was  a  loss  to  all — to  every  one  of 
I  4  us- 
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US — she  was  an  injured  angel — and  let 
them  say  as  they  will,  but  my  poor  mas- 
ter never  once  held  up  his  head  again 
from  the  dtiy  when  she  died ;  she  was  an 
angel  while  she  lived  on  earthy  and  now 
she  is  one  inheaven.**^ 

The  grateful  heart  of  Mary  overflowed 
at  her  eyes,  while  she  delightedly  listened 
to  the  honest  fervour  of  praise,  which  this 
good  creature  bestowed  on  her  departed 
mistress. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  still  continued  to  complain 
of  her  desolate  and  deserted  state,  though 
^here  were  no  apparent  symptoms  of  the 
iinhappiness  which  she  talked  so  much 
about;  and  with  the  blessings  of  health, 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  around  her, 
and  with  the  means  of  extending  her 
usefulness  in  benefiting  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, Mary  could  not  help  considering  hei* 
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as  an  ingrate  to  that  Providence  who  had 
so  plentifully  showered  down  his  boun- 
ties upon  her  head. 

There  was  something  mysterious,  and 
very  unaccountable,  in  the  behaviour 
of  Mrs.  Elwyn ;  though  she  unceasingly 
kmented  her  watchful  frights,  yet  she 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  a  ser- 
vant, or  to  suffer  Mary  Ellis  to  sleep  in 
her  room  ;  and  though  she  talked  of  the 
dreariness  and  gloom  of  the  house,  yei: 
she  was  frequently  walking  about  the  re-- 
tired  part  of  the  offices  of  an  evening; 
and  though  the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
closing  round  her,  refused  to  let  Mary 
accompany  her. 

The  work  which  used  to  be  her  only- 
pleasure,  and  her  most  sedulous  employ, 
was  now  forsaken — she  had  not  fbrgotten 
the  affront  which  her  daughter-in-law  had 
I  5  put 
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put  upon  the  new  bed;  and  when  Mary- 
proposed  to  her  to  resume  her  former 
amusement,  and  offered  to  assist  her,  her 
answer  was — ''No,  Miss  Mary,  what's 
the  use  of  taking  so  much  trouble  to- 
frighten  the  birds,  and  to  dress  a  merry 
Andrew? — 'twill  only  be  laughed  at,  after 
all." 

The  evening  coterie,  which  used  to  be 
so  delightful,  was  now  very  seldom  con* 
vened  at  the  HalL 

Pitying  the  unsettled  state  of  Mrs*  El- 
wyn,  and  the  distaste  which  she  evinced 
to  every  occupation,  Mary  Ellis  wished 
her  to  invite  the  ladies  more  frequently, 
hoping  that  their  company  would  amuse 
her;  but  Mrs.  Elwyn  had  generally  an  ex- 
cuse— sometimes  "  ^e  weather  was  too 
bad  to  ask  them  to  come  out;"  when  Mary 
proposed  sending  the  coach  to  fetch  them,^ 

she 
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she  was  more  than  once  answered,  "  that 
the  servants  might  take  cold,  and  that 
they  had  feelings  as  well  as  others.** 

Mary  was  very  uneasy  at  this  evident 
change  in  Mrs.  Elwyn,  not  on  her  own 
account,  because  she  was  more  at  liberty 
to  pursue  her  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions than  she  had  ever  been,  but  because 
she  thought  it  a  melancholy  spectacle  to 
see  any  human  being  without  a  resource 
or  an  employment,  because  she  had  been 
told  that  idleness  could  rarely  be  indulged 
at  any  period  of  life,  without  being  pro- 
ductive of  ill  effects,  and  because  her  be- 
nevolent disposition  could  not  let  her  see 
the  unsettled  and  fidgeting  temper,  which 
deranged  and  disordered  the  whole  fa- 
mily, without  feeling  much  regret — 
"  Surely,"  thought  Mary,  "  this  constant 
uneasiness  must  proceed  from  disordered 
I  6  neives;. 
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nerves;  and  if  such  are  the  effects  whictt 
are  already  produced  on  her  weak  mind; 
by  the  foolish  fears  which  she  entertains, 
"what  may  be  the  consequence?'* 

Yet  while  Mary  sometimes  asked  her- 
self the  foregoing  question,  and  while- 
her  goodness  and  humanity,  and  her  re- 
gard for  Henry  Elwyn,  led  her  to  do  eve- 
ry thing  in  her  power  to  make  Mrs.  El- 
wyn  more  tranquil,  she  could  not,  on 
sober  reflection,  impute  to  ^unliappiness-. 
or  to  real  dejection,  the  strange  and  singii^ 
Jar  behaviour  which  she  lamented;   oti^ 
the  contrary,  at  times  Mrs.  Elwyn   ap- 
peared to  be  in  very  high  spiVits ;   and 
though  Mary  suspected  that  these  might 
be  in  part  forced,  as  she  observed  that 
they  generally  rose  during  the  hour  of 
dinner,,  and   that   then   she  would  fre- 
quently  recount,    with    great   apparent 

glee>, 
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glee,  the   romping  feats  of  her  girlish 
days,  and  relate  the  story  of  the  cherry.- 
net,  wilh  no  little  merriment,  while  TL- 
Hiothy   was  standing  behind    her  chair^ 
and  old  Joseph  retained  his  position  at 
the  sideboard.^  vet  there  was  somethino: 
in  their  inequality  which  was  quite  as 
alarmingas  total  depression;  for  when^on 
the  cloth  being  removed,  and  the  servants 
withdrawn,  Mary  tried  to  keep  up  the 
"ball  of  conversation,  and  in  her  turn  to 
entertain,,    by   innocent   pleasantry,    or 
cheerful  remark,  the  absent  look,  and  the 
altered  tone  of  Mrs.  Elwyn,  forcibly  pro- 
claimed to  her  mortified  companion,  that 
supineness  and  inanity  had  succeeded  to 
her  transient  exhilaration.. 

To  write  to  Henry  Elwyn^.oa  the  sub- 
ject of  his-mother's  altered  manner,  would 
only  be  to  causelessly  alarm  him;  for 

Mary 
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Mary  had  nothing  to  alledge,  which  ought 
to  raise  any  serious  fears  in  him,  either 
^ith  regard  to  her  health  or  peace  of 
mind — ''  It  is  only,"  thought  Mary, 
"  one  who  is  shut  up,  as  I  am,  from  day 
to  day,  with  Mrs.  Elwyn,  whom  the 
changes  in  her  behaviour  and  her  con- 
duct would  strike,  and  perhaps  I  give  the 
subject  more  seriousness  than  it  deserves." 
We  have  hitherto  never  represented 
our  Mary  as  a  heroine,  because  she  is  of 
too  retired  a  character  to  stand  forth  in 
the  lists  with  the  protruding  heroines  of 
modern 'days ;  but  if  to  see  the  man 
•whom  she  loved  married  to  another,  if  to 
regulate  her  affection  for  him  by  those 
rules  prescribed  by  principle  and  reli- 
gion, if  to  sustain  her  cheerfulness  in  a 
situation  which  would  have  severely  tried 
the  temper  of  half  her  sex,  if  to  continue 

her 
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her  exertions  for  the  use  of  those  around 
her,  independent  of  self,  or  self-interest, 
jf  to  refer  every  thing  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  all  human  events,  yet  not  to 
slacken  in  her  endeavours,  or  to  falter  in 
her  duty,  from  such  a  reference,  if  these 
can  entitle  her  to  the  designation  of  a 
Christian,  we  desire  no-other  title,  no  other 
heroine  for  our  tale,  for  she  has  gained 
the  best  meed  which  can  be  allotted  to  her 
here  below. 


CflAP. 
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CHAP.  xr. 


How  my  young  heart,  a  stranger  then  to  care. 
With  transport  leapt  upon  this  holiday, 
As  o'er  the  hoi'se,  all  gay  with  evergreens, 
Fronn  friend  to  friend  with  eager  speed  I  ran^ 
Bidding  a  merry  Christmas  to  them  all; 
Those  years  are  past,  their  pleasures,  and  their  pains. 

South EY. 

The  season  of  Christmas  was  arrived,  but 
it  was  neither  a  season  of  festivity  or  hi- 
larity to  Mary  E'lis;  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  depressing  and  painful  retrospec- 
tions took  possession  of  her  mind;  she 
recalled  those  halcyon  days  of  peace  and 
happiness,  when  it  had  been  her  delight- 
ful 
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ful  employment  to  be  the  almoner  of  her 
departed  friend,  and  when  her  little  hands 
were  laden  with  the  gifts  which  the  be- 
nevolence of  that  friend  bestowed  on  all 
around  her. 

Mr.  Elwyn  had  given  orders  to  his 
steward  to  distribute  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  suffering  poor;  Mary  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  distribution;  but  she  felt, 
that  the  remembrance  of  her  who  once 
gave  a  charm  to  every  scene,  and  wha 
now,  "  deep  in  the  grave,  a  mouldering 
victim  lay/'  had  impressed  her  heart  with 
melancholy,  even  at  those  moments  when 
it  used  to  throb  with  pleasure,  and  she 
seemed  spontaneously  to  cry  out — "  How 
much  more  blessed  is  it  to  give  than  to 
receive!'*  but  not  relaxing  in  her  duty, 
because  it  no  longer  gave  her  unmixed 
delight,  and  not  relinquishing  her  activo 

exertions. 
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exertions^  because  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
spirit  was  dumped,  Mary  still  continued 
to  employ  her  time  to  some  purpose; 
and  going  to  visit  a  poor  family  one 
morning  in  a  severe  frost,  a  sudden  thaw 
came  on  before  she  returned  home,  and 
the  next  day  she  was  too  much  indis- 
posed to  quit  her  room;  a  slight  fever 
hung  about  her  for  several  days  ;  her 
whole  frame  became  enervated  and  lan- 
guid ;  and  her  spirits  sunk  in  conjse- 
quence. 

The  old  housekeeper  was  unwearied  in 
her  attentions,  and  in  using  every  means 
for  her  speedy  restoration  to  health ; 
grateful  and  quiescent,  Mary  acceded  to 
every  thing  that  she  proposed ;  and  she 
did  not  regret  that  Mrs.  Elwyn  was  not 
much  in  her  sick  chamber ;  for  the  wor- 
rying manner^   and  incessant  volubility 

of 
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of  that  good  lady,  were  not  calculated  ta 
sooth  the  weak  mind  of  an  invalid;  and 
Mary  felt  particularly  disposed  to  quiet- 
ness and  tranquillity,  for  the  slightest 
noise  affected  her  nerves^  and  agitated 
her  whole  frame. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  Mary 
found  herself  sufficiently  recovered  to 
leave  her  room ;  the  housekeeper  had 
prepared  her  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock; 
and  Mary,  never  accustoming  herself  la 
have  any  assistance  in  dressings  had  put 
on  her  clothes,  and  about  twelve  de- 
scended, with  tottering  and  uncertain 
steps,  to  the  parlour,  where  Mrs,  Elwyn 
usually  sat;  she  found  it  empty,  however, 
and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  its  hav- 
ing been  occupied  that  morning;  it  felt 
cold  and  chill;  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
grate;  she  rang  the  bell,  but  no  one  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  the  summons;  a  strange  con- 
fusion and  noise  seemed  to  pervade  the 
house;  at  intervals  she  heard  the  loud  and 
coarse  laugh  of  some  of  the  under-ser- 
vants;  she  tried  to  walk  to  Mrs.  Scot's 
room,  but  her  feet  refused  to  perform 
their  office;  her  temples  throbbed  vio- 
lently; she  held  by  one  of  the  pillars,  as 
she  would  have  endeavoured  to  cross  it, 
but  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
if  at  that  moment  she  had  not  been  held 
by  the  sustaining  arm  of  Elwyn,  who 
opened  the  hall-door  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, and  hastily  throwing  off  his  hat, 
sprang  towards  her  :  he  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Munden. 

"  Something  has  happened  !*'  cried 
Mary,  in  a  voice  impeded  by  weakness 
and  emotion,  observing  the  wild  air  of 
Elwyn. 

"Yes,. 
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^' Yes,  I  know  it— I  know  it  all!'' 
-cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  vehe- 
mence; "  I  am  disgraced — the  name  of 
Elwyn  is  disgraced! — it  is  allied  to  in- 
famy '.—Infamous! — infamous  woman  I" 
and  he  smote  his  hand  against  his  fore- 
head, in  an  agony  of  passion. 

*'  Good  Heavens!  Plenry,  dearest  Hen- 
ry, what  are  you  saying  ?  what  do  you 
tell  me?  what  do  1  hear?**  cried  the 
trembling  Mary. 

"  Do  you  not  know?"  asked  he;  '*  I 
thought  you  knew  it — 1  thought  you 
told  me  something  had  happened — are 
you  not  acquainted  with  my  shame — - 
my  dishonour — the  eternal  degradation 
of " 

"  You  will  frighten  her  out  of  her 
senses,  Henry,*'  said  Mr.  Munden;  ''I 
am  sure  you  will." 

''Oh! 
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''  Oh !  I  have  been  very,  vei^rj  ill/*  said 
Mary ;  '^  I  have  seen  nobody,  I  have 
heard  nothing— I  am  very  weak  now — 
but  I  can  bear  it — I  can  bear  it — com- 
pose yourself,  Harry,  and  tell  me  all!" 

Mr.  Munden  led  her  back  into  the 
parlour,  and  seated  her  on  a  sofa. 

*'  You  have  been  too  violent,**  said  he; 
^'  Harry,  you  have  almost  frightened  her 
to  death!*' 

''  I  am  frantic — I  am  mad,  I  believe,** 
said  Elwyn,  walking  about  the  room  in 
an  agony ;  "  I  know  not  what  I  do,  or 
what  I  say.** 

*'  Why^  you  are  making  a  bad  matter 
worse,  by  your  passion  and  your  vehe- 
mence— do  pull  the  bell,  and  order 
something  for  this  poor  girl." 

With  the  same  violence  of  manner, 
Elwyn  now  had  recoui*se  to  the  bell,  and 

laid 
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laid  the  string  on   the  carpet:  the  old 
housekeeper  and  butler  both  appeared  at 
the  door  together;  Mrs.  Scot  lifted  up 
her  hands  and  eyes — ''  What  a  day  is  this 
with  us  all!"  said  she;  '^  I  declare  I  do 
not  know  what  I  do,  or  what  I  say — oh 
that  I  should  have  ever  lived  to  see  it !" 
while  old  Joseph,  hanging  down  his  ve- 
nerable head,  seemed  afraid  to  lift  up  his 
eyes ;    he  seemed  afraid  to  look  at  his* 
young  master,  lest  that  look  should  tell 
him  of  his  disgrace. 

"  Give  her  something  to  take,'*  said 
Munden,  pointing  to  Mary  ;  '*  and  do 
you  light  a  fire,  and  give  us  some  break- 
fast," said  he  to  the  butler ;  "  Harry  El- 
wyn  has  travelled  all  night;  and  though  a 
cursed  Jezebel  has  lighted  up  a  flame 
within  him,  yet  a  little  fire  without 
would  do  him  no  harm," 

''  Have 
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"  Have  you  indeed  travelled  all  night, 
Henry?'*  asked  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  anx- 
iety. "  Where  is  \frs.  Elwyn?"  said  she, 
addressing  the  housekeeper  ;  "  I  don't 
think  she  knows  of  her  son's  arrival,  or 
she  would  have  been  here  to  welcome 
him." 

Mrs.  Scot  turned  away  her  head. 

''When,  when?"  cried  Mr.  Munden ; 
''  curse "  he  stopped. 

The  old  butler  left  the  room. 

''My  mother!"  cried  Elwyn — "my 
mother! — Oh,  Mary,  Mary!  I  have  no 
mother  !  I  forswear  her — I  contemn  her 
— I  abhor  her — I  cast  her  off  for  ever! 
I  consign  her  to  eternal  infamy  and 
shame  I  she  has  disgraced  me — she  has 
disgraced  herself — she  has  fixed  an  inde- 
lible stain  upon  her  sex — upon  her  name 
— upon  the  name  of  Elwyn  I — she  has — 

oh, 
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^h,  torture — madness— distraction  ! — I 
t:annot — cannot  speak  the  words  ;  she  has 

married *'  he  threw  himself  down,  he 

■writhed  on  the  carpet,  he  ground  his 
teeth  together,  he  gave  "^vay  to  all  the 
frenzied  fury  of  passion. 

''Silly,  passionate,  mad-headed  boy  !" 
•cried  Munden,  '' yoti  are  killing  this 
poor  thing  as  fast  as  you  possibly  ean." 

Elwyn  was  recalled  to  himself;  his  eye 
with  hasty  glance  was  turiaed  on  the  al- 
most convulsed  countenance  of  Mary ; 
lie  run  towards  her — he  fell  on  his  knees 
-at  her  feet — he  hid  his  face  in  her  lap— - 
lie  soblDed  aloud. 

Mary  joined  her  tears  with  th^'se  of 
Blwyn;  they  fell  in  soft  showers  upon 
his  burning  head  ;  she  felt  herself  re- 
lieved by  them;  a  terrible  weight  had 
been  removed  from  her  mind,  as  Elwyn 

VOL.  iiK  is:  had 
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had  avowed  that  his  mothei^  was  the  cause 
of  his  present  distress ;  the  apprehensive, 
the  affectionate  heart  of  Mary  had  trem- 
bled, lest  another,  lest  a  nearer  sorrow 
might  have  driven  him  into  this  wild  pa- 
roxysm of  passion — '^  This  is  all  strange, 
incomprehensible  to  me  !'*  said  she; 
*'  your  arrival,  and  the  absence  of " 

"How  long  have  you  been  ill,  child?'* 
asked  Munden,  bluntly  interrupting  her. 

"  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room 
more  than  nine  days,"  said  Mary. 

"  And  during  this  time,  it  seems,  this 
nine  dajjs  wonder  has  been  brought 
about." 

'*  What  can  you  allude  to,  sir?"  asked 
Mary  :   *'  I  am  still  in  the  dark." 

*'  What  a  poor,  unsuspicious,  little 
creature  you  must  have  been!"  said  he; 
*'  why  surely  you  are  more  blind  than  a 

beetle ! 
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beetle! — all  the  country  have  seen  it  for 
the  last  month — all  the  gossips  in  the 
country  have  talked  of  it  for  the  last  two 
months — /  heard  it  at  last^  but  too  late 
for  my  friend  Harry  here  to  prevent  it — 
I  dispatched  an  express  to  him  at  Bath — 
he  came  off  without  a  moment's  delay; 
but  he  was  just  two  hours  behind  the 
time;  for  as  we  passed  through  the 
village,  the  bells  informed  us  that  the 
knot  was  tied,  and  that  Mr.  Timothy  PifT 
had  just  received  the  hand  of " 

**  Don't,  for  God's  sake,  don't  speak 
it!'*  cried  Elwyn,  putting  his  hand  be- 
fore the  mouth  of  Munden.  "  Mary 
knows — Mary  hears — Mary  understands 
fiZ/ now — oh,  Mary,  Mary,  pity  me!" 

Mary    had   awoke    as   from    a   dream, 

v?hile  Mr.  Munden  had  been  speaking — 

a  thousand   incidents,   a    thousand    t  ir- 

K  2  cumstances, 
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cumstances^  which  had  previously  seem^ 
ed  strange  and  unaccountable,  were  now 
explained;  she  wondered  at  her  own 
stupidity,  she  blamed  her  dulness  of  per- 
ception, she  lamented  that  she  had  not 
seen,  that  she  had  not  prevented  it — 
"  Oh,  Henry  V  cried  she,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him,  "  could  I  have  a  suspi- 
cion, could  I  have  an  idea  of  such  a  mor- 
tifying event  as  this  ?" 

**  Impossible  1"  answered  he  ;  *'  ijou 
could  not  have  an  idea  of  the  kind — 
could  delicacy,  could  purity,  like  yours, 
have  imagined  that  such  a  degrading, 
such  a '' 

"  Whew,  whew  V*  said  Mr.  Munden  ; 
*'  now  you  are  set  off  again — Done  is 
done — your  part  as  guardian  to  this  young 
lady  is  now  to  consider  what  she  is  to  be 
done  with,  and  mine  as  trustee  or  guar- 

dian, 
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diaUj  if  you  please,  of  the  old  one,  is  to 
see  that  this  Mr.  Timothy  Ticklepitcher 
has  not  got  the  management  of  her  in- 
come." 

''  You  must  go  back  to  Bath  with  me^ 
Mary/'  said  Elwyn. 

'*  Oh!  no,  no!"  cried  Mary,  with  ea- 
gerness^ "^  that  is  quite  impossible  !** 

"  And  why  is  it  impossible?*'  asked 
Elwyn,  with  some  reproach  in  his  man- 
ner. "  Lauretta  will,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
happy — that  is,  I  am  sure — under  my 
roof — under  the  roof  of  your  brother, 
Mary,  you  must  find  a  proper  pro- 
tection/' 

'*  And  why  not  remain  here  ?"  asked 
Mary. 

''  Remain   here  !"    repeated    Henry 
"what!   to  be  subservient    to  the  inso- 
lence and  vulgarity  of  a  low-born  me- 
lt 3.  nial?- 
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nial?  What  were  the  last  accents  of  an 
expiring  saint?  to  whom  did  she  tur» 
her  closing  eyes?  for  whom  did  they  en- 
treat? Oh,  Mary,  Mary  !  were  you  not 
then  given  to  my  charge,  and  shall  I  ever 
relinquish  it?'* 

"  Indeed,  indeed  !"  returned  Mary, 
*'  you  are  very  kind,  you  are  very  good; 
but  I  must  remain  in  the  country  ;  I  am 
weak  in  health,  I  am  wcajitT  in  spirits;  I 
am  not  fit  to  become  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
i^lwyn  ;  I  cannot  consent  to  become  aa 
intruder  on  your  domestic  comfort." 

Elwyn  sighed,  his  lips  quivered,  his 
eyes  were  hastily  turned  from  Mary, 
though  the  moment  before  they  had 
been  fixed  upon  her  in  pleading  earnest- 
ness— "  Pray,  pray  let  me  remain  in  the 
country!'*  said  she,  '*  any  sequestered 
spot^  any  little  retired  nook." 

-Whew, 
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•''  Whew,  whew  !'*  again  cried  Mr. 
Munden;  "^  come,  come,  my  good  girl, 
take  heart,  and  believe  a  rough  fellow, 
who  speaks  all  he  thinks — I  see  you  want 
change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene — you 
have  done  all  you  could,  and  you  have 
borne  up  as  long  as  you  could;  but  at 
your  time  of  life  society  is  necessary — 
go  to  Bath,  I  say — you  want  to  see  a  little 
of  the  world/' 

**  Oh,  no,  no!''  cried  Mary,  "I  have 
already  seen  enough  of  it." 

''  Poh,  poh,  enough  indeed !  I  tell  you, 
child,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it — you 
are  but  just  out  of  your  egg-shell — you 
have  seen  nothing  of  it — you  know  no- 
thing of  it — go  to  Bath,  you  must — and 
you  shall — what!  will  you  remain  here, 
and  bring  your  own  name  into  scandal 
with  that  old  madam  Patchwork's  ?  why, 
K  4  child. 
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child,  if  you  were  to  live  with  them,  aiJ 
the  world  will  swear  you  were  privy  to 
the  whole  business  of  their  love  intrigue, 
and  the  healer  is  always  thought  as  bad 
as  the  stealer — no,  no,  we  will  have  no- 
more  sequestration!^,  or  by-and-by  we 
shall  have  the  old  butler  hobbling  off  to 
church  with  you  ;  besides,  my  little 
chicken,  you  are  not  of  age  ;  my  friend 
Harry  is  constituted  your  guardian  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  you  as  he  chooses." 

''  I  know  it,^I  know  it,  sir,**^  said  Mary; 
"  but  surely  he  will  not  constrain  me  to 
go  against  my  inclinations  ?' 

Mary  could  not  but  remember  the 
marked  rudeness  which  h?A  always  ac- 
companied  Lauretta's  behaviour  towards 
herself;  she  remembered  it,  without  re- 
taining a  shadow  of  ill-will  towards  her ; 

bul 
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hut  she  was  determined  never  voluntas 
rily  to  become  her  guest;  and  heroine 
as  Mary  was  become  over  the  early  pre- 
possessions, of  her  heart,  yet  she  felt  that 
the  roof  of  Henry  Elwyn  wasthe  last  iin-^ 
der  which  she  ought  to  reside ;  besides,, 
the  whole  tenor  of  Lauretta's  behaviour 
and  conversation  v^^as  so  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  her  own  sentiments,  that  she- 
felt  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
her  to  experience  any  comfort  in  her 
society  ;  as  she  said  the  words — "  Surely 
he  will  not  constrain  me  to  go  againsS^ 
my  inclinations  V  the  mortified  air  of 
Elwyn  proclaimed  his  inward  sentiments^ 
as  he  turned  from  her. 

Munden  stood  for  some  moments  m 

silent  observation  before  Mary,  his  headi 

resting  on  the  iane  which  be  still  held  in» 

ius  hand;  at  length,  looking  up  at  her 

X.  5  v^itb 
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with  an  approving  smile,  while  he  cordi- 
ally shook  her  by  the  hand — "  I  believe,"^ 
said  he,  ''  you  are  a  good  girl ;  nay,  I 
think  you  are  a  girl  of  ten  thousand — 
Hear  me,  Harry — I  say,  hear  me,  Harry 
Elwyn,  and  don't  look  so  cursed  glum— 
I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  as  to  Mary's 
going  to  Bath — I  say  so,  and  I  think  so  ; 
but  remember  I  do  not  say,  neither  do  I 
think,  that  your  house  will  be  the  best 
place  t^or  her — you  have  a  wife  of  your 
own,  you  know,  one  of  your  own  choos- 
ing, and  all  that,  and  to  say  the  truth 
(though  1  have  never  been  married  my- 
self, and  therefore  do  not  speak  from  my 
own  experience),  yet  I  have  always 
thought  a  third  person  must  be  d — nably 
in  the  way  :  now,  for  instance,  suppose 
that  such  an  ofW  accident  should  occur,  as 
a  little  Mi  of  a  matrimonial  squabble,  I 

should 
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should  like  to  know  which  side  this  poor 
thrng  is  to  take  ?'* 

''  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  sir,"  said 
Henry,  in  a  grave,  and  somewhat  haughty 
tone. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  mn  jesting ;  I  thought  I 
premised  that  I  meant  it  for  2i  jest,'*  re- 
turned Alunden;  *'  however,  to  cut  the 
matter  short  at  once^  hear  7ny  proposi- 
tion— I  have  a  sister  now  at  Bath,  a  good 
buxom  widow,  but  with  to&  much  pride 
to  find  a  Timothy  to  her  mind  ;  she  is  a 
very  good-tempered  creature,  and  will 
be  very  well  pleased  to  have  such  a 
companion — go-  to  her,,  my  dear  Mary^ 
go  to  her;  take  up  your  quarters  witb 
Mrs.  Ripley  for  the  present;  and  if  she 
does  not  thank  me  for  my  introduction^ 
my  name*s  not  Humphrey  Munden,.  that's 
alL" 

X  (?  Under 
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Under  the  blunt,  and  apparent  un- 
couthness  of  Mr.  Munden's  manner,  Ma- 
ry discerned  the  delicacy  of  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and  though  she  might  feel  it 
awkward  to  appear  before  a  stranger, 
yet  she  did  not  think  it  right  to  decline 
this  proposal  also,  and  to  appear  un- 
gratefully averse  to  every  plan  that  was. 
offered  to  her  consideration. 

Elwyn  seemed  hurt  that  she  acceded  to 
Mr.  Munden's  offer  rather  than  to  his; 
but  Mary  did  not  appear  to  notice  it ; 
she  could  not  explain  her  reasons,  and  she 
had  the  approbation  of  her  own  heart,  to 
support  her  in  the  determination  whicb 
she  had  made. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Here  youth's  free  spirit,  innocently  gay, 
Eiyoy'd  the  most  that  innoceuce  can  give. 

SuENST0:i5« 

Though  Mary  had  been  occupied  by 
mental  inquietude,  she  could  not  but  feel 
that  her  corporeal  frame  was  at  present 
ill  fitted  to  undertake  a  journey  ;  and 
when  Elwyn  and  Mr.  Munden  talked  of 
her  setting  out  on  that  day,  she  desired 
them  to  consider,  that  "  she  had  but  re- 
cently arisen  from  a  severe  illness/' 

"  We  know,  we  consider  all  that,"  said 
Elwyn;  ''you  shall  go  as  slowly,  you 
shall  go  by  as  short  stages  as  you  wish^ 

yoa 
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you  shall  receive  every  attention,  yoa 
shall  receive  every  care;  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  your  remaining  here,  to  be 
subject  to  the  painful  humiliation  of  an 
introduction  to  the  object  of  my  mo- 
ther's deffradins:  choice." 

*'  And    when   does   Mrs. — when    does 
she  return  >'*  asked  Mary,  tremblingly. 

"  This  very  evening,"  replied  Elwyn  ; 
"^  it  seems,  that  on  her  departure  this 
morning,  she  informed  the  sevvants  that 
she  was  going  out  for  the  day  only  on 
particular  business>  and  that  she  should 
return  again  in  the  evening.  To  you, 
my  good  sir,**  added  Elwyn,  addressing 
himself  to  Munden,  "  to  you  I  refer  the 
painful  task  of  talking  to  this  foolish  wo- 
man— I  am  by  no  means  equal  to  it — I 
am  sure  if  I  were  to  come  in  contact  with- 
this  fellow  (whom  I  dare  not  call  her  hus- 
band). 
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band),  that  I  should  forget  every  thing 
due  to  myself;  for  her — for  her,  whom 
I  still  ought  to  remember  as  my  mother 
— what  respect — what  affection  can  exist 
in  this  breast  ?  Never,  never  can  I  volun- 
tarily behold  her  more — Tell  her  so, 
Mr.  Munden — through  you,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  undertake  the  office,  shall 
she  receive  her  jointure  regularly;  I  told 
her  this  house  should  be  hers  as  Ions  as 
she  chose  to  remain  in  it;  I  will  not  for- 
feit my  word:  as  the  widow  of  my  father, 
at  my  own  expence  I  retained  her  for- 
mer establishment  about  her ;  but  I  think 
I  shall  be  disgracing  myself,  if  I  were  to 
keep  a  retinue  for  Mr.  Timothy  PifT — let 
him  have  the  arrangement  of  his  own 
household:  ?/om  must  arrange  every  thing 
for  me,  my  very  good  friend:  I  cannot 
expect,  I  cannot  wish  that  the  old  and 

faithful 
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faithful  servants  of  the  Elwyn  family 
should  remain  here  now;  but  let  them 
not  depart  with  empty  hands';  see  that 
they  have  the  comfortable  means  of  sub- 
sistence-— I  do  not  wish  them  to  barter 
their  principles,  or  to  forego  their  sense 
of  right,  by  remaining  in  a  servitude 
which  would  affix  a  stigma  on  their 
name;  but  in  relinquishing  it,  they  must 
not  suffer  any  pecuniary  inconveniences^ 
which  would  affix  a  stigma  on  mine." 

'*  Harry,  you  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Munden.  '*  Why  did  you  ever  con- 
sent to  give  up  this  house  to  that  silly 
woman?  Why  did  you  not  come  and  sit 
down  amongst  us  yourself?  Why  did  you 
not  come  and  live  among  your  tenants, 
and,  by  your  presence,  cheer  the  hearts 
of  your  poor  neighbours  ?  Why  did  yoa 
not  come,  and  once  more  bring  the  name 
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of  Elwyn  into  repute  ?  If  you  bad  done 
this,  and  something  else,  that  I  could 
mention,  these  doors  would  have  opened 
to  me  much  oftener  than  they  have  of 
late— x\h,  Harry,  Harry  Elwyn,  you  have 
not  acted  like  a  sensible  man  1" 

Elwyn  walked  to  and  fro  the  room  iu 
extreme  agitation. 

''  The  young  men  of  the  present  day,'* . 
continued  Munden,  talking  to  Mary-;^ 
"  have  taken  a  strange  aversion  to  those 
places  where  their  grandfathers  and  their 
great-grandfathers  were  born,  lived,  and 
died  contented — the  country  is  too  dull 
for  them — they  must  live  in  the  world 
forsooth  ;  and  what  does  the  world  afford 
them  in  exchange  for  all  that  they  re- 
linquish for  it  ? — Tell  me,  Harry  Elwyn, '"^ 
turning  to  him,  "  if  one  solid  advantage 
will  accrue  to  you,  in  the  long  run,  from 

having 
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having  forsakeir  this  your  paternal  inhe* 
ritance?  for  as  to  giving  it  up  to  your 
mother,  that  was  all  romantic  nonsense; 
and  you  see  what  a  fine  return  she  has 
made  Xo  you  already  !  a  little  snug  house 
in  a  village/  where  she  could  have  gos- 
sipped  with  the  women,  and  Timothy 
could  have  junkettcd  with  the  men,, 
would  have  been  much  better  suited  to 
them  both/' 

*'  My  Lauretta  does  not  like  the  coun* 
try,"  said  Elwyn,  "  and  I  could  not  put  a 
constraint/* 

"  Whew%  whew  !'*  interrupted  Mun- 
den;  ^^  like^  indeed! — I  say  like  !  a  good 
wife  will  like  what  her  husband  approves 
— Here's  one,'*  said  he,  pinching  the  pale 
cheek  of  Mary,  which  was  presently  suf- 
fused by  the  richest  crimson  ;  "  had  you 
got  her  for  your  wife,  my  life  for  it,  slit 

would 
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would  not  have  said  nay,  if  you  had  pro- 
posed to  live  in  the  country.'* 

Elwyn's  countenance  became  flushed, 
he  struggled  with  himself,  he  seemed  to 
bridle  his  passion,  as  he  answered — *'  Ex- 
cuse me,  sir  ;  I  did  not  say  that  iny  Lau- 
retta refused  to  reside  here — I  nev^er  pro- 
posed it  to  her — for  my  mother '* 

*'  Aye,  aye,  she  was  willing  to  get  all 
she  could,  and  to  keep  all  she  could— 
and  so  no  matter,  for  done  is  done,'* 

Mary  now  retired,  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  her  jour- 
ney. The  old  housekeeper  attended  her; 
and  while  her  hands  were  busily  employ- 
ed, her  tongue  was  not  idle.  Mary  was 
obliged  to  be  a  spectator  and  a  hearer 
only ;  her  weak  frame  was  unfit  to  take 
any  part  in  the  packing,  and  her  tongue 
refused  its  office,  though  her  heart  was 

full: 
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full :  while  apparently  listening  to  Mr5. 
Scot,  who  was  giving  her  a  long  account 
of  all  the  suspicions^  and  all  the  surmises 
which  had  filled  her  mind  with  regard  to 
her  mistress,  "  and  which  (as  she  had 
feared  to  divulge  them)  had  disturbed  her 
rest  by  night,  and  all  her  comfort  by 
day;'*  and  while  she  accounted  for  the 
noises  which  Mrs.  Elwyn  and  Timothy 
onlxf  had  heard,  by  supposing,  that  after 
the  family  were  in  bed,  they  held  their 
nocturnal  meetings^  and  that  in  order  to 
elude  suspicion,  they  had  thought  it  poli- 
tic to  intimidate  the  rest  of  the  family 
with  these  imputed  terrors;  while  Mary 
seemed  to  be  attending  to  this  garrulous 
old  domestic,  she  was  engrossed  by  vari- 
ous new  and  conflicting  emotions;  she- 
was  now  going  to  leave  a  spot,  endeared 
to  her  by  a  thousand  local  and  affecting 

recollections; 
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recollections ;  she  was  going  to  leave  the 
dear  scenes  where  she  had  wandered  with 
her  beloved  friend ;  the  paths  where,  in 
childhood,  she  had  strayed  with  Henry 
Elwyn. 

These  scenes  were  now  to   be  relin- 
quished by  the  only  being  who  regarded 
them  with  partiality;  the  unhallowed  mirth 
of  the  vulgar  domestic,  raised  to  a  level 
with  his  mistress^  would  now  break  the 
•silence    of    those    embowering   shades, 
which  were  once  sacred  to  the  purest  and 
the  most  refined  contemplations;  where 
the  virtuous  and  suffering  Clara,  ^*  once 
the  lov'd  mistress  of  the  sylvan  scene," 
poured  out  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  in  the 
depths  of  solitude,  and  sought  consola- 
tion from  that  rich  fount  where  only  it 
could  be  found.     Dear  to  the  breast  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  are  retrospections 

like 
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like  these;  dear  are  the  haunts  of  our 
infancy,  dear  are  the  spots  which  were 
visited  in  our  childhood;  much  dearer  do 
they  seem,  much  closer  do  they  twine 
round  the  heart  and  the  imagination,  at 
the  moment  when  we  are  about  to  quit 
them — and  perhaps  for  ever. 

The  weak  state  of  Mary's  health,  and 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  both  ope- 
rated as  preventions,  otherwise  she  would 
have  felt  a  romantic  satisfaction  in  taking 
a  last  look  of  the  woods,  the  groves,  the 
fields,  the  lawns  which  she  loved,  though 
now  despoiled  of  their  foliage,  and  rob- 
bed of  their  verdure,  and  fain  would  ihe 
have  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  those 
humble  cottagei-s  who  had  been  the  daily 
objects  of  her  attention  ;  but  to  the 
kindness  and  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Scot 
they  were  referred;  and  that  good  woman, 

while 
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>vhile  she  held  the  purse  which  Mary  de- 
posited in  her  hands  for  the  precious 
trust,  and  while  tears  of  genuine  and  un- 
affected sorrow  filled  her  eyes,  besought 
her  young  lady  to  take  it  back  again,  as- 
siiring  her  that  the  liberality  of  the  young 
squire  would  amply  provide  for  her  poor 
friends — ''and  what  can  7  do  better  than 
attend  to  them,  and  coddle  them  up,  and 
doctor  for  them  as  usual ?'':iaid  Scot;  '^  I 
shall  go  from  hence,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  I  shall  take  some  little  cottage  about 
the  village,  just  to  pop  my  head  into,  and 
there  I  can  remain^  till  my  dearest  Miss 
Mary  wants  me — when  $lie  pleases  to  de- 
mand my  services,  I  am  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment,  and  I  will  live  and  die  with  her/* 

Mary  caught  the  hand  of  Scot  (filled 
with  gratitude  at  this  proof  of  affection), 
and  pressing  it  warmly  to  her  bosom,  she 

said 
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said — "  How  grateful  ought  I  to  be  to  a 
good  God,  for  such  kind-hearted  affec- 
tion ! — dear,  good  Scotl  I  cannot  arrange 
any  thing  at  present ;  I  am  not  my  own 
mistress  ;  but  who  knows  whether  it  may 
not  indeed  be  permitted  us  to  live  and 
"die  together  ?" 

In  about  an  hour,  Elwyn  sent  to  in- 
form Mary  that  he  was  ready  to  set  out. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  at- 
tended the  summons. 

A  table  was  laid  with  refreshments,  and 
observing  her  agitated  manner,  and  pal- 
lid countenance,  Mr.  Munden  pouiTd 
otit  a  glass  of  wine,  and  held  it  to  her 
lips — "  Drink  this,  mv  dear  girl,"  said 
he,  '^and  may  Heaven  preserve  and  keep 
you!'* 

Mary  tasted  it,  and  endeavouring  to 
acquire  resolution,  she   took  a  biscuit, 

\vhich 
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Vhich.  Elwyn  at  the  same  moment  offer- 
ed her. 

Every  thing  was  ready  for  their  depar- 
ture ;  a  chaise  was  at  the  door,  and 
standing  at  it,  and  equipped  for  a  jour- 
ney, Mary  saw  the  housemaid  Susan,  who 
had  generally  attended  upon  her  in  the 
lifetime  of  her  benefactress,  and  whom 
Henry,  with  delicate  and  refined  atten- 
tron,  insisted  on  her  taking  as  a  servant. 
Mary  had  nothing  to  object  to  this  ar- 
rangement; she  looked,  but  could  not 
speak  her  grateful  acquiescence;  she  felt 
that  her  present  weak  health  required  an 
attendant,  and  she  felt  the  propriety  of 
having'a  third  person  of  their  party. 

•  The  carriage  drove  off,  followed  by 
the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  the  do- 
mestics; and  Mr.  Munden  soberly  re- 
seated himself  in  the  parlour,  and  taking 

VQL,  III.  L  a  book. 
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a  book,  said,  ''  he  was  determined  to  stay 
and  pay  his  compliments  to  the  new- 
married  couple." 

The  journey  of  our  travellers  was  per- 
formed by  slow  stages;  Mary  was  too 
weak  in  spirits,  and  in  health,  to  be  a 
talkative,  or  a  lively  companion  ;  Henry 
treated  her  with  the  most  respectl^ul,  yet 
affectionate  kindness; -he  anticipated  her 
ivants,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  prevent  her  from  feeling  fatigue  or 
inconvenience;  but  he  was  silent  and 
dispirited — his  pride,  his  unconquered 
pride  of  heart,  had  received  a  mortifying 
stab,  in  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his 
mother;  he  had  never  aimed  at  any  con- 
quest over  this  besetting  sin  of  his  soul; 
he  had  indulged  it,  without  attending  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  or  of  propriety; 
for  had  Harry  Elwyn  seriously  asked  him« 
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self  what  he  had  to  be  proud  df,  and  had 
the  answer  been  given  with  candour,  on 
"what  foundation  could  he  have  built,  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  sentiment?  he  had 
been  educated  and  fondled  by  Mr.  Elwyn 
— true  ;  but  his  birth  had  been  shrouded 
in  mysrery  ;  he  had  been  looked  on  as 
the  illegitimate  child  of  his  benefactor; 
lie  had  been  supposed  to  have  owed  his 
origin  to  the  guilt  of  his  parents — -was 
this  a  situation  to  be  pi^oud  of? 

Only  one  little  month  after  the  death 
-of  a  virtuous,  an  exemplary  wife,  Mr, 
Elwyn  had  brought  home  another  to  the 
Hall;  she  had  been  introduced  too  as  the 
mother  of  Henry ;  the  world  recognised 
her  as  such — and  could  the  pride  of  her 
son  receive  any  addition  in  the  question- 
able light  in  which  she  was  viewed? 
With  the  death  of  his  father,  the  legi- 
L  2  timacv 
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timacy  of  his  birth  was  ascertained  ;  hoi. 
could  a  thinking  and  a  virtuous  child 
pride  himself  in  the  obloquy  which  that 
discovery  attached  to  the  name  of  his  pa- 
rent ?  and  could  all  the  sophistry  of  this 
engrossing  failing  teach  him  to  sink  the 
remembrance  of  lady  Lauretta  Montgo- 
merv's  disorraceful  connexion  with  o^ene- 
ral  Halifax,  in  her  high-sounding  name, 
and  imposing  title?  In  the  recent  im- 
prudence of  his  mother,  there  was  no- 
thing to  extenuate,  there  was  nothing  to 
soften,  but  there  was  every  thing  to  loiv^ 
tr  the  pride  of  human  nature,  and  to 
teach  it  that  wholesome,  that  beneficial 
knowledge,  that  "  pride  was  not  made 
for  man!"  but  the  high  spirit  of  Henry 
Elwyn  still  resisted  itself  against  convic- 
tion ;  he  could  be  sullen — he  could  be 
vindictive — he  could  be  furious — but  he 
could  not  be  humble,  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  xiir. 

Here  languid  Beauty  kept  her  pale-fac'd  court, 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  liigli  degree, 
,     Trora  every  quarter,  hither  made  resort. 

Thomson's  Caslle  of  Indolence, . 

A  MESSENGER  had  preceded  our  travellers, 
in  order  to  apprize  Mrs.  Ripley  of  the  apr 
proach  of  her  visitor;  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  ere  they  entered  Bath,  and  EI^ 
ivyn  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  driven 
immediately  to  the  house  of  that  lady,  in 
Gay-street. 

^  Fatigued  with  the  journey,  agitated  at 
the  idea  of  encountering  a  stranger,  and 
of  coming,  an  pnbidden  guest,  to  take  up 
her  abode  under  her  roof,  Mary*s  suffo* 
L  3  eating- 
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eating  emotions  prevented  her  fron:i 
thanking  Elwyji,  as  she  wished  to  have 
done,  for  his  friendly  and  kind  attentions. 
As  he  assisted  her  from  the  carriage,  he 
pressed  the  hand  he  held  with  fervour  to 
his  lips,  saying — "  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  Mary,  and  speedily  restore  you  to. 
your  wonted  enjoyment  of  health  !  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  findin^g  this  an 
eligible  asylum  for  the  present;  but  as 
you  are  not  to  be  stationary  here,  tura 
over  any  plan  in  your  mind,  to  which 
your  wishes  may  point,  and  assure  your- 
self,** added  he,  with  a  smile,  "  that  it 
lyill  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  yow* 
guardian,  as  he  is  well  assured  that  pru* 
dence  and  propriety  are  always  admitted 
to  your  counsels  :  and  yet,'*  added  he^ 
and  the  smile  was  vanished,  and  a  sigh 
struggled  to  be  hc^rd,  though  he  still  as- 
sumed 
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sumed  a  gaiety  of  manner,  "  and  yet  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  flmyplan  which  yoa 
may  now  lay  will  speedily  be  frustrated; 
for  blind  and  insensible  must  be  the 
whole  race  of  beaux,  if  your  modest  and 
endearing  graces  and  virtues  are  notseer* 
and  feltj  as  soon  as  you  are  known,  and 
if  this  hand  is  not  coveted  by  many." 

'^  That     is     very    improbable,"     said 
Mary. 

"  The  contrary  would  be  improbable,'" 
returned  ilenry ;  ''  but  however  yoa 
may  decide,  whenever,  ^^Ixerevcr  you  be- 
stow this  precious  treasure,  may  that  hap- 
piness v/hich  you  deserve  be  yours  with- 
out alloy  !  may  he  on  whom  you  besto^v 
it  be  worthy  of  th.r  invaluable  boon  !'* 
and  hastily  turnini^j  from  \\\q  door,  and 
leaving  her  to  be  usricrtd  into  a  parlour 
by  the  servant,  he  jumped  a^ain  iiito  the 
L  4  Ciiijse,, 
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chaise,  and  ordered  to   be  driven  to  bis 
own  house  in  Great  Pultenev-street. 

Mary's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Ripley  enter- 
ed the  room  ;  she  advanced  towards  her 
with  the  moat  unaflTected  freedom,  and 
taking  her  hand,  said — "  Miss  Ellis,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  and  hope  you  do 
not  feel  much  inconvenience  from  your 
journey;  I  am  much  obliged  to  Hum- 
phrey, for  providing  me  with  so  nice  a 
companion,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  Bath  agreeable  to  you.  I  always 
think  ceremony  the  very  bane  of  sociabi- 
lity, therefore  you  are  to  do  as  you  please 
in  every  respect;  I  thought  you  would 
perhaps  prefer  retiring  tq  your  chamber, 
to  the  formality  of  a  company  supper 
and  a  stiflf/f/e-a/e/^;  your  room  is  pre- 
pared, and  I  shall  not  take  it  at  all  amiss 

to 
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to  be  left:  you  have  been  an  invalidj  T 
find;  you  look  rather  delicate  still." 
•  Reassured  by  the  kind  familiarity  of 
this  address,  all  restraint  was  immediately^ 
removed  from  the  manner  of  Mary— * 
with  grateful  thanks  she  accepted  Mrs. 
Ripley's  offer  of  retiring;  and  conducted 
to  her  chamber  by  her  hospitable  hostess, 
she  was  there  left  to  the  care  of  her' 
maid;  and  having  taken  a  glass  of  negus/ 
soon  felt  the  refreshing  influence  of: 
balmy  sleep. 

Mrs.Ripley,  though  some  yearsyounger' 
than  her  brother,  Mr.  Munden,  was  yet- 
passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  she  had  been 
early  left  a  widow;  and,  having  a  good  join- 
ture, good  health,  good  spirits,and  no  fami- 
ly, she  lived  half  the  year  in  Bath,  where 
she  had  a  house,  and  the  other  six  months 
she  passed  in  different  places,  either  in  vi-. 
L  5  siting 
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siting  her  friends,  or  in  scenes  of  public 
resort.  Mrs.  Ripley  was  a  good-natured, 
€heerfiil  woman;  she  was  contented  to 
take  the  world  as  she  found  it;  she  was  a 
pleased  participater  in  ail  the  goods 
which  it  offered  to  her  acceptance ;  and 
her  sensibility  was  not  so  acute,  as  to 
make  her-  susceptible  to  many  of  those- 
minor  evils  which  disturb  the  peace  of  a 
more  fastidious  portion  of  society  :  she 
adopted  for  herself  some  certain  rules  of 
action,  which  she  scrupulously  maintain- 
ed, such  as  the  following — she  never 
went  but  to  one  amusement  in  one  even- 
ing; her  stake  at  whist  was  always  limited 
to  hal  fa- crown  ;  she  never  made  a  bet; 
she  never  attended  acarYf-party  of  a  Sun- 
day; she  never  accepted  an  invitation  to 
a  rout,  after  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
or  before  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem- 
ber:. 
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ber:  thus  she  had  a  settled  system  in  her 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  which  gave  her  the- 
character  of  regularity  and  prudence,  in 
a  place  where  party  succeeds  to  party, 
and  one  scene  of  amusement  to  another;: 
and  morning  frequently  dawns  on   the 
devotees  of  fashion,  as  they  are  returning 
from  the  play,  the  party,  and  the  private^ 
tally  while  the  thundering  knocks  of  their- 
footmen,  or  their  chairmen,  alarm  theirr 
more  sober  neighbours. 

Mrs.  Ripley  did  not  read,  for  this  sub- 
stantial reason — that  she  had  no  time; 
for  her  time  was  completely  filled  up  by 
the  stated  avocations  of  the  day  ;  she- 
knew  how  every  hour  was  to  be  employ- 
ed;  and  without  appearing  to  be  the- 
least  hurried,  or  to  feel  the  least  fatigue^ 
she  went  through  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  with  as  much  mechanical  precision 
L  6  as 
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as  the  elegant  little  clock  ^vhich  stood 
upon  the  chimney-piece  in  her  breakr 
fast-parlour.  At  nine  she  arose>  at  ten 
she  breakfasted;  from  that  hour  till  one 
she  spent  in  answering  letters — writing 
cards  of  thanks — of  inquiry — of  accep- 
tance— or  of  invitation  ;  from  one  till 
four  she  i^aid.or  receive<l  morning  visits, 
or  passed  in  shopping;  from  four  till  five 
slie  was  at  the  toilet;  at  five  she  dined; 
and  if  she  had  no  company,  she  looked, 
over  the  cards  which  had  been  left  for  her 
daring  the  morning,  in  order  to  arrange 
her  plan  of  action  for  the  ensuing  day  ; 
and  at  seven  or  eighty  according  to  the 
formalitij  or  ivfarmality ,  the  dress  or  the 
vjidress  of  the  party,  she  performed  her. 
evening's  engagement;  at  eleven  she 
returned  home,,  and  was  always  in  bed 
(unless  she  was  detained  at  a  late  private 

ball 
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ball    or.  supper)    before   midnight;    on 
Sunday,  she  always  went  to  church  in  the 
worning,  and  in\iariably  to  the  Cresceat 
or  to  the  Pump-room  afterwards;  while 
there  were  a  certain  part  of  her  female 
acquaintance  (invalids,  who  never  went 
to  parties,  and  for  whom  Sunday  was  con- 
sequently the  only  open  day — decayed 
gentlewomen,  who  were  glad  of  a  com- 
fortable  dinner,   or  professional  peoplo 
whom  she  had  been  desired  to  notice), 
that  were  glad  to  make  a  circle  round  her 
well-spread  board  on  this  day,  and  who 
tried,  by  their  cheerful  conversation,  to 
evince    their    sense    of    the   attention. 
Mrs.  Ripley  never  invited   any  fortune- 
hunting  men,  or  any  of  questionable  cha- 
racter, to  those  friendly  parties;  and  for 
decorum,  circumspection,  and  regularity,^ 
no  widow  lady  in  Bath  stood  higher  in 

the 
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the  estimation  of  the  public — the  old 
liked  her,  because  she  was  attentive  to 
them  ;  the  young,  because  she  wa* 
good-natured  and  cheerful;  the  fashion- 
able, because  she  dressed  well,  and  look- 
ed smart;  the  unfashionable,  because  she 
did  not  gamble,  or  leave  off  all  her  petti* 
coats. 

Mary  Ellis  could  not  have  gone  to  any 
lady,  under  whose  protection  she  would 
have  been  sure  of  more  universal  suffrage; 
for  Mrs.  Ripley  had  no  enemies — she  had 
no  spirit  of  competition  or  rivalry, 
hence  she  was  not  an  object  of  envy  ; 
and  if  the  question  was  asked — ''Do  you 
know  Mrs.  Ripley?"  the  answer  was  ge- 
nerally returned — "  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure 
ido — what  a  charming,  good-humoured 
creature  she  is!" 

Though  much  renovated  by  a   com- 
fortable 
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Portable  night's  repose,  yet  Mary  did  not 
feel  herself  well  enough  to  join  Mrs.  Rip- 
Ijey,  either  inhern^rorning's  round  of  visits^. 
or  in    her  evening's  engagements;    and 
when  she  heard  these  called  over  at  the 
breakfast-table,  she  pleaded  her  inability. 
''  Oh  !  don't  trouble  to  make  any  apo- 
logy about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ripley  ;  "  you 
shall  stay  at  home  as  long  as  you  like,  and 
till  you  are  quite  well;  I  shall  be  always 
glad^  to  have  you  v/ith  me,  but  I  shalL 
never  be  offended  if  you  are  not;  and 
till  you  are  quite  recovered,  I  think  the 
more  cautious  you  are^  the  better;  I  will 
not  act  so  much  in  the  ceremonious  way 
as  to  offer  to  stay  at  home  with  you;  that 
would  be  putting  myself  quite  out  of  my 
track,  and  I  should  not  know  how  to  get 
right  again,  for  my  hands  are  quite  full, 
and  every  day  brings  its  own  business; 

and 
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and  if  I  do  not  quit  scores,  I  shall  get 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Yesterday 
was  one  of  my  stay-at-home  mornings; 
in  consequence,  r had  a  great  many  visi-  . 
tors;  and  if  I  do  not  return  them  to-day, 
only  think  how  they  vvill  be  increased  up- 
on me  by  to-morrow  !" 

"I  am  quite  pleased  that  you  treat  me 
in  this  manner,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
Mary;  '^  I  should  never  be  able  to  re- 
concile rayselfto  the  intrusion,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  kind  and  easy  reception 
which  you  give  mc." 

'^  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,'*  said  Mrs. 
Ripley  ;  *'  I  am  always  happy  to  oblige 
Humphrey,  independent  of  every  other 
consideration,  for  he  is  a  good  creature^ 
though  not  fit  for  a  Bath  beau;  but  in 
this  instance,  I  suspect  that  I  am  obliging 
myself,  and  I  almost  wish  that  I  could  en- 
joy 
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joy  a  little  more  of  your  society  this 
morning — but  you  see  how  it  is,"  point- 
ing to  the  pile  of  visiting-tickets  which 
lay  before  her;  "  these  must  all  be  left 
in  propria  persona,  at  least  I  must  be  the 
bearer  of  them,  though  in  all  probability 
I  shall  not  be  let  into  one  of  the  houses.'* 

"  In  that  case,  could  not  your  footman 
spare  you  the  trouble?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Ellis,  one  would 
think  that  you  had  lived  in  Bath  all  your 
life — you  are  really  quite  dashy  in  your 
ideas — that  is  the  very  tip-top  of  ton— 
No — L  never  will  come  into  that  absurd 
plan — now  I  am  ready  to  make  my  entree, 
if  my  friends  are  at  home,  and  choose  to 
admit  me,  in  the  other  case  I  could  not 
?ee  them — no,  I  will  always  be  rational 
in  my  amusements." 

*'  But  surely  there  must  be  a  great  fc> 


igue 
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tigue  in  having  to  return  visit  for  visit,  m 
this  formal  manner.'* 

"  Not  the  least,  my  dear,  when  once 
s\  re^ilar  method  is  established.  These 
little  bits  of  paper,''  taking^  up  one  of  the 
cards,  ''  may  be  considered  as  the  very  ce- 
ment of  fashionable  society  ;  they  are  of 
the  utmost  possible  use  in  maintaining  an 
uninterrupted  and  social  intercourse  with 
our  friends;  many,  very  many  ladies  of 
my  intimate  acquaintance,  I  have  not 
spoken  to  for  the  whole  winter,  though 
I  may  have  visited  thentj  and  they  may 
have  visited  me  once  a-week,  or  a  fort- 
night at  furthest — perhaps  I  may  have 
met  them  accidentally  of  an  evening, 
seated  in  a  part  of  a  room  where  it  has 
been  utterly  impossible  to  get  to  them; 
and  our  familiar  nods  have  evinced  ta 
one  another  that  our  intimacy  is  as  undi- 
minished 
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BunLshed  as  it  had  been  the  preceding  win- 
ter, though  our  personal  intercourse  ha& 
been  unavoidably  suspended/' 

*^  You  must  have  so  much  to  attend  (a 
■ — so  much  upon  your  mind,"  said  Mary. 

"  No,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  brought  by 
me  intaso  regular  a  routine,  that  I  as- 
sure yau  1  am  never  the  least  perplexed; 
put  me  out  of  my  way,  send  me  to  two 
or  three  parties  of  a-night,  to  balls  first, 
and  suppers  arter,toSw;2r/a^ card-meetings,, 
and  evening  breakfasts,  and  I  should  be 
out  of  m^y  head,  and  soon  have  my  senses 
bewildered;  I  could  not  bear  the  dissi- 
pated lives  of  the  fashionable  world.  I 
take  thijigs  moderately  and  soberly — I' 
use,  but  not  abuse — some  people  never 
tire,  never  weary  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure— but  pleasure  would  cease  to  be 
jlea^ure  to  mc,  if  I  could  not  follow  it 

ii) 
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in  my  own  methodical  and  strait- forward 
manner — I  must  now  answer  some  of 
these  notes.'* 

"  Can  I  assist  yon,  ma'am  ?"  asked 
Mary  ;  *'  you  cannot  oblige  me  more 
than  by  making  me  useful/* 

*'  No,  my  dear,  I  thank  you,  I  am  en- 
tirely independent — it  is  no  trouble  to 
me;  for  this  is  as  much  the  business  of 
the  morning  as  niy  breakfast — but  I  had 
like  to  have  forgotten  to  ask  if  you  like 
reading  ?" 

''  Very  much/*  answered  Mary. 

"  Then  I  will  prder  George  to  go  to  a 
library  and  subscribe,  that  you  may  get 
some  books." 

''  Don't  put  yourself  to  that  unneces- 
sary trouble,  on  my  account,  I  entreat* 
you,  ma'am,"  said  Mary. 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  the  trouble  is  none** 

"  But 
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^'  But  any  from  your  own  library*" 
*'  I  have  no  library,  my  dear  child — I 
have  no  time  for  reading,  and  conse- 
quently, a  library  would  be  useless  to 
me — mere  lumber.  AfMr.  Ripley's  death, 
I  sold  ofTall  my  books,  except  my  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  Hoyle  on  Whist,  and 
Blair's  Sermons  (  as  I  al  waysmake  a  point  of 
reading  a  sermon  on  Sundays,  ifl  can't  go 
to  church),  and  a  Guide  to  the  Watering- 
places,  for  that  is  necessary  to  take  with 
me  on  my  summer  excursions — now  this 
is  literally  my  library;  it  would  be  down- 
right folly  in  me  to  talk  of  books  which 
I  have  not,  and  which,  if  I  had,  I  should 
not  read — I  dare  say  there  are  many 
pretty  things  to  be  got  at  the  libraries — - 
I  hear  people  talking  about  books  fre- 
quently; but  as  I  do  not  read  myself,  I 
remember  nothing  about  them;  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  vvh^n  I  meet  with  some  of  my  read- 
ing acquaintances,  I  will  get  them  to  set 
tlown  a  few  titles  for  me;  but  George 
shall  ask  Mr. to  recommend  some- 
thing for  to-day." 

From  this  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ripley, 
our  readers  will  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  her,  as  if  they  had  been  her  inm(ate 
for  a  month  ;  she  was  perfectly  easy,  un- 
afifected,  and  good-humoured;  but  the 
little  niceties  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
the  traits  of  genuine  sensibility)  the  re* 
s^ources  of  mental  cultivation,  the  discri* 
minating  eye  of  taste,  the  vitality  of  reli* 
gion,  none  of  those  were  hers. 

Grateful  to  Heaven,  and  thankful  to 
Mr.  Munden,  for  having  placed  her  in  a 
respectable  asylum,  Mary  felt  very  much 
relieved  when  Mrs.  Ripley  sallied  forth 
on  her  mcwnin^*s  duty,  and  she  was  left 

to 
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to  pursue  her  own  amusements;  her  en- 
feebled frame,  and  the  late  agitation  of 
her  spirits,  both  required  rest,  and  she 
was  happy  at  being  freed  from  any  trou- 
blesome intruders;  but  with  all  the  ap- 
prehensive anxiety  of  a  mind  which  was 
still  feeble  and  tremulous  from  illness, 
sho^fancied  every  knock  at  the  door  was 
the  knock  of  Mrs.  Elwyn,   who,   though 
she  almost  dreaded   to  see,  she  yet  ex- 
pected to  call  upon  her;  but  that  lady  did 
not  make  her  appearance;   and   though 
spared    from    the    unpleasant   sensations 
which  must  inevitably  have  ensued,  from 
an  interview  with  a  person  who  had  al- 
ways evinced  such   insolent   superiority 
over  her,  yet  she  grieved   to  think  that 
Henry  Elwyn's  wife  was  of  such  a  stamp, 
and  that  he  should  have  united  himself  to 

a  woman 
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a  woman  so  wholly  opposite  to  himself 
in  every  generous  quality. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Elwyn 
called  at  the  door  with  a  message  of  in- 
quiry, and  being  told  that  Mrs.  Ripley 
w^s  out,  and  that  Miss  Ellis  was  tolerably 
well,  he  merely  left  his  compliments,  and 
did  not  ask  admittance. 

Mary  was  pleased  at  this  delicate  be- 
liaviour;  for  though  Elwyn  was  her  guar- 
dian, he  was  yet  a  very  young  man  for 
that  office;  the  world  in  the  country 
had  already  joined  their  names  more  than 
once;  the  world  at  Bath  might  do  the 
same;  and  if  Mrs.  Elwyn  refused  to  no- 
tice her,  the  particular  regards  of  her 
husband  might  be  viewed  with  the  eye  of 
suspicion. 

Such  svere  some  of  the  ruminations  of 

Mary, 
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Mary,  during  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley; but  in  order  to  show  her  sense  of 
that  lady's  attention,  she  began  to  peruse 
the  books,    and  spent  two    hours   very 

pleasantly  :    Mr. had  been  judicious 

in  the  selections,  and  she  derived  both 
amusement  and  instruction  from  the  em- 
ployment. 


VOL.  m.  M  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Enchanting,  as  it' aught  so  swecl 
Ne'er  faded.  Do  thy  daughters  wear  the  weeds 
Ot"  cahii  domestic  peace,  an^l  wedded  love  ? 

B0WLt3» 

When  Henry  Ehvyn  had  turned  from  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Ripley,  haying  there  in 
safety  deposited  his  fair  ward,  he  was 
much  afTectcd  at  the  separation  :  Mary 
Ellis  had  entered  into  all  the  humiliating 
feelings  which  had  wounded  him,  as  he 
contemplated  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  h:s  mother;  she  had  sympathized 
in  his  distress;  she  had  tried  to  sooth  his 
perturbed  soul  ;  ihc  warm  interest  which 
he  still  took  in  the  happiness  of  the  gen- 
tle 


I 
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tie  girl  with  whom  he  had  been  bred  up 
in  habits  of  early  intimacy;  the  ravages 
which  her  recent  iHness  had  made  up- 
on her  deircate  frame^  and  something, 
perhaps,  nearly  allied  tO'  compunction, 
as  he  took  a  retrospect  of  the  past — all 
tliese  had  combined  to  give  much  pathos 
and  seriousness  to  his  parting  address  ; 
but  his  sanguine  spirit  again  sprang  with 
elastic  anticipation  towards  his  lovely, 
and  still  fondly-beloved  Lauretta;  the 
little  fehiale  foibles  which  he  had  noticed 
In  her  were  for<jot{cn,  in  the  idea  of  once 
more  folding  her  to  his  breast ;  after  this 
forced,  this  painful  absence,  she  should 
be  the  sweet  soother  of  his  cares,  the  re* 
pository  of  his  sorrows;  to  her  he  should 
reveal  the  mortifying,  the  distressing  re- 
collections which  still  unmanned  him; 
when  a  mother's  frailty,  a  mother's  im- 
M  2  prudence. 
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prudence,  called  the  indignant  blush  into 
his  cheek,  Lauretta  should  sp^ak  peace 
to  his  wounded  soul;  she  would  feel  for 
him ;  the  soft  accents  of  affection  from  her 
lips  would  be  a  cordial  balm  to  his  heart. 

The  messenger  who  had  preceded  El- 
wyn  to  Bath,  to  apprize  Mrs.  Ripley  of 
the  approach  of  her  guest,  had  also  been 
ordered  to  inform  Mrs.  Elwyn  when  she 
might  expect  her  husband. 

Elwyn  did  not  wait  to  be  announced; 
he  ran  up  immediately  into  the  drawing- 
room,  but  it  was  deserted;  the  fire  was 
scarcely  alive  in  the  grate,  and  cast  a  me- 
lancholy light  over  the  apartment;  the 
candles  were  placed  on  the  table,  but 
were  not  lighted.  Elwyn  rang  the  bell;  a 
servant  appeared — "  Is  your  mistress  un- 
well ?  is  she  gone  to  bed  ?"  asked  he,  in 
a  toae  of  hurried  agitation. 

"Oh 
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"  Oh  no,  sir/'  replied  the  man  ;  *'  my 
mistress  is  very  well  indeed,  sir — neve^ 
saw  her  better — she  left  her  compliments^ 
for  you,  sir,  when  she  went  out,  and  bid 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  she  went  first  to  the 
play,  sir^  and  then  to  lady  Sawbridge^s 
ball  and  supper;  she  said  she  supposed 
they  should  keep  it  up  late,  sir :  she  de- 
sired, sir,  if  you  came  home  in  time,  thar 
you  would  follow  her  to  my  lady  Saw- 
bridge's,  as  your  name  was  in  the  card/* 

"  Not  to-night,"  thought  Elwyn: 
*'  Light  the  candles,  and  leave  me,"  sai^ 
he  aloud;  he  folded  his  arms  across,  and 
leant  his  head  on  the  mantle-piece-— 
*'  Would  Mary  Ellis  have  been  absent  at 
such  a  time  ?"  asl^ed  he,  mentally ;  the 
question  was  a  dangerous  one — he  did 
not  pursue  it,  but  he  felt  all  the*rebelli- 
ous  passions  of  his  nature  struggling  in 
M  3  bis. 
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his  breast :  **  is  it  thus/'  cried  he,  *'  that 
Lauretta  can  enjoy  herself  in  my  ab- 
sence? she  knew  the  recent  shock  which  I 
had  felt — she  knew  that  I  was  coming — 
she  expected  me  to-night — Does  she  not 
love  me  then?— has  Harry  Elwyn  lavish- 
ed his  fondness,  and  bartered  his  liberty, 
to  one  who  loves  him  not?"  he  walked 
round  the  room  in  a  distempered  agony 
of  mind,  which  baffles  description — "  Im- 
possible !"  said  he,  pausing,  and  the  na- 
tural vanity  of  his  disposition  again  tri* 
umphant,  "Impossible! — did  I  not  view 
the  delight  (a  delight  which  female  coy- 
ness vainly  tried  to  hide)  which  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  which  glowed  in  her  dear 
cheek,  when  we  accidentally  met  at  Sal- 
combe?  and  did  I  not  view  the  distress, 
the  tender  sensibility,  the  fearful  appre- 
hension, which  overcame  her,  which  sub- 
dued 
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dued  reserve  and  timidity,  when  the  ex- 
press reached  me  at  Malvern,  when  a  se- 
paration was  about  to  take  place  between 
us  ?  but  when  all  doubt  was  changed  ta 
certainty,  and  she  was  mine  for  ever— 
oh,  Lauretta !  dearest,  sweetest  Lauretta  I 
why  art  thou  absent?" 

Elwvn  took  a  seat — he  tried  ta  read — 
the  book  was  dull — the  style  uninterest- 
ing— the  story  spiritless — he  thought  of 
going  to  lady  Sawbridge*s ;  but  he  cast 
his  eyes  in  the  glass,  and  seeing  the  dis-^ 
ordered  state  of  his  dress,  he  gave  up  the 
idea  ;  for  he  was  too  much  fatigued  to 
engage  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet  that 
night. 

The  servant  reappeared,  to  ask  if  his 
master  chose  supper  ? 

''  Aye,  you  may  bring  some  in,"  an- 
swered Elwyn,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
M  4  said. 
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said.  He  ate  a  nionthful  of  cold  chicken, 
and  he  hastily  swallowed  several  glasses  of 
Madeira;  his  spirits  rose  in  consequence 
— he  could  not  remain  in  the  house — he 
knew  that  several  of  his  acquaintances 

were  assembled  at house,  and  that 

at  this  hour  they  were  deeply  engaged  at 
play ;  dress  would  be  inconsequential 
there;  it  was  more  easy  to  amuse  himself 
for  an  hour  in  looking  at  them,  than  in 
undergoing  all  the  parade  of  dress, 
and  attending  to  the  imposing  laws  of 
etiquette.     He  went  out,  and  was  sooa 

welcomed  by   the  party  at  house, 

who  received  this  voluntary  visit  with  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

At  first,  Elwyn  resisted  all  entreaties  to 
engage  in  the  amusement ;  but  the  tur^- 
bulent  state  of  his  mind  did  not  exactly 
tally  with  the  character  of  a   calm  and 

disengaged 
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disengaged  spectator;  insensibly  he  be- 
caine  interested  ia  the  scene  he  was  god- 
templating;  he  betted  highly  ;  theenthu-^ 
siasm  of  his  spirits  rose  with  success  ;  he- 
betted  again;  he  doubled  the  former  sum? 
— he  lost !  and,  fatigued  and  exhausted^ 
he  returned  home  at  five  in  the  morning,, 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  ready  to 
throw  the  blame  of  his  ill  fortune  on- 
Lauretta,  whose  absence  from  home  ha^ 
been  the  original  cause  of  this  imprudent 
visit 

To  his  inquiry  concerning  Mrs.  E]wyn> 
he  was  answered  that  *'  she  had  been-  re^ 
turned  home  an  hour,  that  she  had  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  not  having  seen 
him  at  lady  Sawbridge's,  and  that  she  had 
gone  to  bed  immediately.** 

"  Poor  Lauretta  !'*  thought  Henry,  anct 

immediately  his  feelings  were  brought? 

M  5  intti 
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into  their  wonted  channel ;  '^  hurt,  no 
no  doubt,  at  this  seeming  neglect  of 
thee;  thy  tenderness  wounded  at  my  not 
followinn^  thee  to  lady  Sawbridge's ;  at 
my  absence,  when  thou  hadst  expected 
ine  to  hail  thy  return  with  eager  fond- 
ness, thou  hast  retired  to  the  privacy  of 
thine  own  apartment,  to  the  solitude  of 
thine  own  chamber,  to  hide  the  overflow- 
ings of  thy  feeling  heart,  to  pour  them 
out  upon  thy  pillow." 

With  cautious  and  gentle  steps  Elwyit 
entered  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  certain 
of  finding  her  awake,  and  ready  to  chide 
his  absence ;  he  approached  the  bed  ; 
those  eyes,  which  he  had  pourtrayed  as 
teaming  with  tendernessupon  him  (while 
they  were  yet  moistened  by  the  tears  of 
apprehensive  atfection),  tears  which 
"would  upbraid  him  for  his  long  delay, 

tears 
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tears  which   would  reproach  him  more 
than  words,  tears  which  he  should  kiss, 
away,  those  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep — 
in  sleep  sound  and  undisturbed  !  no  traces, 
of  tears  were  seen  on  her  cheek,. na  signs 
of  anxiety  were  perceptible  on  her  tran- 
quil countenance — "  It  would  be  cruet 
to   awaken  her,"  thought  Elwyn,  as  he 
gazed   upon   her;    and    fearing  lest  the 
light   of  the   candle  should  fall   on  her 
face,   he  set  it  down    an   the   dressing- 
table.  There,  strewed  in  confusion,  lay  tlie 
ornaments  of  his  lovely  wife,  there  lay^ 
the  diamond  tiara  which  had  adorned  her 
hair,  the  strings    of  pearls   whicb    had 
graced  her  neck  and  arms ;  ihe  disarder 
which   was  there  apparent,  proved   that 
overcame  by  fatigue,  she  had  liastencd 
to  bed,  without  even  allowing  her  abi-*- 
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gail  time  to  put  her  trappings  aside. 
There  was  something  very  mortifying  in 
this  thought,  yet  it  would  recur,  and  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  of  Elwyn.  The 
speaking  witnesses  of  Lauretta's  insensate 
indifference  seemed  to  li«  before  him,  in 
the  discarded  decorations  of  her  beauty; 
he  did  not  stay  to  analyse  his  own  senti- 
ments, but  snatching  up  the  candle,  he 
retired  to  the  next  room ;  he  felt  a  ma- 
licious kind  of  satisfaction,  in  the  idea  of 
Lauretta's  surprise  and  mortification  when 
she  should  awake  in  the  morning,  and 
find  that  her  apartment  had  not  been  oc* 
cupied  by  her  husband. 

Elwyn  threw  himself  upon  a  bed,  but 
his  slumbers  were  neither  unbroken  or 
tranquil — '*  distempered  visions  of  the 
night"  stole  over  his  perturbed  imagi- 

nation^ 
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ration,  and  disturbed  his  soul ;  he  lay  un- 
til a  late  hour,  and  awoke  with  an  achinar 
head,  and  a  feverish  pulse. 

He  arose — his  first  inquiry  was  for  Lau- 
retta ;  she  had  not  yet  rang  her  bell;  he 
sent  to  ask  after  her  health,  and  to  ]et 
her  know  that  he  was  ready  for  breakfast ; 
the  answer  she  returned  him  was  that 
*'  she  was  very  lazy,  but  that  she  would 
try  to  get  up." 

Elwyn  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa,  by 
the  time  he  took  up  a  book,  and  held  it 
in  his  hand,  turning  over  the  leaves  with- 
out reading,  for  nearly  an  hour,  when 
thedoor opened,  and  in  a  loose  wrapping- 
gown,  and  a  dishabille  which  evidently 
proved  that  she  had  not  been  long  at 
her  toilet,  Lauretta  entered,  and  rub- 
bing her  eyes,  and  saying — "  Elwyn,  you 

naughty 
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naughty  man,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel? 
you  awoke  me  out  of  the  sweetest  sleep- 
in  the  world.*' 

"  My  dearest  love,"  replied  Elwvn^ 
tenderly  pressing  her  to  his  breast,  "  I 
thought  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  come 
to  me  after  an  absence  of  four  days — oh, 
Lauretta!  a  cruel  absence  has  it  been  to 
me  !  much,  much  has  your  Elwyn  suffer- 
ed— and  much  has  he  longed  for  the  so- 
lace of  your  society.'* 

"  It  was  plain  you  longed  very  mucin 
for  it,''  said  Lauretta,  with  an  air  half- 
jesting,  half-chiding,  ''  by  your  not  fol- 
lowing me  to  lady  Sawbridge's,  when  I 
expressly  left  a  message  to  desire  that 
you  would." 

"  My  love,  I  was  harassed  in  mind  and 
body,"  replied  Elwyn,  ''  and  iM  suited 
for  a  scene  of  gaiety.'' 

^  But 
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'*  But  you  went  out  somewhere,"  said 
Lauretta.  *'  and  you  were  out  when  I 
returned  home,  IVfr.  Elvvyn,"  in  an  accus- 
ing tone  ;  *'  may  I  ask  whither  your  fa- 
tigue impelled  you  V* 

"Alas!"  thought  Elwyn,  "itwasf/o«, 
Laurctla,  that  impelled  me  ;.^'  but  he  tried 
to  parry  her  question  ;  for  though  Lau- 
retta might  not  chide  him,  his  heart  re- 
coiled from  the  painful  confession.  Hen- 
ry Elwyn  dared  not  avow  that  he  h^d 
spent  the  night  at  a  gaming-table;  and  . 
thus  ever  is  it  with  novices  in  vice — 
they  blush  to  own — they  are  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  their  first  transgressidn, 
when  the  acknowledgment  might,  per- 
haps, prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fault — 
the  temptation  recurs  a  second  time, 
the  first  offence  still  undiscovcretl,  still 
shrouded  in  secresy — it   is  repeated,  anct 

by 
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by  degrees  the  fearful  sinner  becomes 
the  open  and  bold  offender,  with  feelings 
callous,  with  conscience  seared — ''  I  did 
not  p^o  where  I  enjoyed  myJielf,"  said  EI- 
wyn,  with  a  languid  sigh. 

"  You  tell  7}ie  so,"  replied  Lauretta 
sarcastically. 

"  I  had  much  to  unhinge>  much  toon- 
man  he/*  returned  he;  "  ah,  Lauretta  ^ 
judge  of  my  sensations,  when  I  found  I 
cam.e  too  late  to  save  my  mother  fron^ 
disgrace  !  yes,  I  have  cast  off  my  only  re- 
maining parent — I  have  cast  her  off  for 


ever!** 


"  And  what  is  there  in  that  ?'*  asked 
Lauretta,  with  the  utmost  jwnclialance ;■ 
•'  nothing  to  make  you  look  so  solemn,. 
,  Elwyn — it  is  rather  a  comic  than  a  tragic 
tale — Mrs.  Elwyn  cast  you  off,  and  has 
cbosen  a  companion  more  suited  to  her 

taste 
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taste — Lord  bless  you  !  leave  all  the 
World  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way,  and 
don't  trouble  about  it." 

*'  And  can  you  really  talk  with  so 
much  coolness  on  a  subject  which  so 
nearly  affects  me?'*  asked  Elwyn. 

'/ 1  really  see  nothing  at  all  to  make  a 
fuss  about/'  answered  Lauretta;  "these 
things  are  done  every  day  ;  I  dare  say 
your  mother  is  extremely  happy  with 
Timothy  for  her  husband,  and  her  friend 
Miss  Mary  for  her  sempstress." 

"  Lauretta,"  said  Elwyn,  with  serious- 
ness, *'  do  not  class  those  names  together ; 
do  you  think  I  suffered  Mary  Ellis  to  re- 
main at  the  Hall  ?  do  you  think  I  would 
expose  purity,  delicacy  like  hers,  to  the 
gross  familiarity  of  such  a  man  as  the 
one  whom  my  mother  has  chosen  ?" 
^,    *'  Bless  me,  what  harm  could  he  do 

her?' 
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her  ?'*  said  Lauretta  ;  ''  he  would  be  too 
much  taken  up  in  attending:  to  his  old 
lady,  to  have  time  to  spare  to  the  young 
one;  and,  by-the-bye,  I  believe,  Elwyn, 
if  we  were  to  trace  things  to  their  sources, 
we  should  find  that  this  Miss  Mary  Ellis 
has  no  great  right  to  be  fastidious,  and 
that  she,  of  all  people,  need  not  turn  up 
her  nose  at  Mr.  Timothy  Piff." 

"No  right!  fastidious!  turn  up  her 
nose  !  Timothy  PifiT!  Lauretta,  do  I  real- 
ly hear  you  ?  Are  you  speaking  of  Mary 
Ellis,  the  humblest,  the  most  virtuous  of 
human  beings?" 

''  And  pray,"  asked  Lauretta,  nettled  at 
the  warm  approbation  in  which  her  bus* 
band  spoke  of  Mary  Ellis,  who  had  always 
been  the  particular  object  of  her  aversion 
and  contempt,  *'  and  pray,  sir,  will  you 
suffer  mc  to  ask  what  asylum  you  may,  ii> 

your 
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your  wisdom,  have  selected  for  the  hujn- 
blest  and  the  most  virtuous  of  human 
beings?'* 

"  That  of  respectability,  madam/'  said 
Elwyn;  *'  I  brought  Miss  ^Wis  with  me 
to  Bath,  and  have  placed  her  under  the 
protection  of  Mrs.  Ripley  in  Gay-street,. 
a  lady  who  mixes  in  polite  society,  whose 
conduct  is  marked  by  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, whose  sanction  is  sufrici^nt  intro- 
duction, as  she  is  well  known  here,  and 
who  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Munden,  our  old 
friend  and  neighbour,  through  whose 
kind  intorference  his  sister's  countenance 
was  bespoken  for  *ny  ward.*' 

"  Brought  her  to  this  place  ! — brought 
her  to  Bath  ! — heavens  and  earth  !  what 
could  induce  you  to  do  so  ill-judged  a 
thing?'*  cried  Lauretta. 

''  I  an> 
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"  1  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  why  iC 
was  ill-judged/'  replied  Henry,  with 
steady  coolness ;  **  as  guardian  of  Mary 
Ellis,  it  is  my  clutTj  to  promote  her  happi- 
ness; her  merits  and  attractions  entitle 
her  to  an  advantageous  establishment ; 
here  she  will  have  opportunities  of  being 
seen,  and  of  being  known,  which  she 
could  not  have  had  in  the  country;  and 
though  the  imprudence  of  my  misguided 
parent  hasaffixed  an  indeliblestigma  upon 
her  character,  and  planted  a  thorn  in  this 
breast,  yet  eventually  it  may  be  benefi- 
cial to  my  lovely  and  interesting*  ward." 

''Lovely  and  interesting!**  repeated' 
Lauretta,  passion  rising  in  her  flushed 
cheek;  "  this  is  most  extraordinary  ! — 
your  nocturnal,  your  mysterious  visit 
is  now  accounted  for,  Mr.  Elwyn  ;  gyar- 

diach 
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xlian  to  this  perfect  being,  you  assume 
the  office  by  night,  as  well  as  day,  it  seems, 
and  watch  €ven  her  slumbers/* 

"Ridiculous  accusation  !"  cried  Elwyn ; 
'*  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself,  Lau- 
retta, though  for  the  sake  of  peevishness 
you  choose  to  say  it.*' 

'^But  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  will  believe 
it,"  said  Lauretta,  in  a  querulously  impa- 
tient tone ;  "  I  <lo  believe  it,  I  say — I 
know  it — I  know  you  do  every  thing  you 
can  to  teaze  and  torment  me. — My 
dear,  sweet,  good  mamma  never  said  a 
word  to  hurt  me  in  her  whole  life — no, 
she  did  not,  Mr.  Elwyn;'*  and  Lauretta 
flung  herself  on  a  chair,  and  whimpered 
like  an  infant. 

It  will  perhaps  occur  to  our  readers,  as 
it  did  to  Elwyn,  that  though  lady  Lau- 
retta spared  the  rod,  she  had  spoiled  the 

child ; 
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cliild ;  but  he  merely  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  for  some  minutes 
with  a  woidd-he  C2ire]ess  air,  and  apparent- 
ly regardless  of  the  reiterated  sobbings  of 
Lauretta:  at  length,  turning  hastily  round, 
and  walking  towards  her,  and  seizing  both 
her  hands,  he  said — "  Lauretta,    dearest 
Lauretta,  you  I:noiv  that  I   love  you  to 
-distraction,  you   know  that  on   yourself 
the  whole  tenderness  of  this  heart  is  la- 
vished— for  God's  sake    take    care  what 
you   do  !     do    not  let  more   female  ca- 
price  and  idle  spleen  get  tliC   dominion 
over  you;  do  not  let  them  stand  between 
you  and   happiness — I  am   hastv— I  am 
impetuous — but    you    have    it    in    your 
power  to  make   me  what  you  like — oh, 
do  not  raise  those  tumultuous  throes  of 
agony  in  my  bosom,  which  cannot  be  al- 
layed ! — oh,  do  not  let  me  for  one  mo- 
ment 
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Tiient  tliink  that  you  sport  with  my  feel- 
ings— that  you  can  take  a  malicious  plea- 
sure in  torturing  me  ;  for  that  moment," 
and  his  eye  flashed  rapid  fire,  the  whole 
fire  of  his  countenance  changed,  and  his 
'voice   was  raised   almost   to    a   frenzied 
pitch,   "  that  moment  would  show  Hen- 
ry Elwyn  that  he  had  been  deceived — that 
Lauretta  Montgomery  acted  the  dissem- 
tier's  part,  when  she  snfMshe  loved  him." 
Lauretta  was  intimidated  by  the  vio- 
lence   of    his    manner — "  I  am    sure    I 
cannot    think    what    this   is   all    about, 
for  my  part,"  said  she.     *'  Oh,  my  dear 

mamma " 

"  Lauretta,"  interrupted  Elwyn,  with 
more  calmness  in  his  manner,  ''  hear  me 
— no  more  of  this — this  continual  refe- 
rence to  your  mother  is  at  once  childish 
and  ungenerous — are  you  not  a  rational 

and 
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and  an  accountable  being?  you  have 
chosen  a  companion  for  your  life — /am 
that  person  ;  if  you  object  to  any  thing 
in  my  conduct,  my  sentiments,  or  my  be- 
haviour, ingenuously  tell  me  so  ;  but  do 
not  thus,  by  inference,  ir.vocate  lady 
Lauretta  to  come  and  witness  against  me 
— rather,  mncli  rather  rejoice  that  she  is 
at  a  distance — that  you,  her  child,  arc 
spared  from  hearing  the  unpleasant  re- 
marks which  are  passed  upon  her  extra- 
ordinary conduct." 

Lauretta  was  silenced ;  she  hvid  never 
before  heard  Elwyn  speak  so  openly  on 
the  subject  of  her  mother's  intimacy  with 
general  Halifax  ;  she  felt  that  she  could 
urge  nothing  which  would  extenuate  it ; 
she  looked  humbled  and  convinced. 

Elwyn  saw  her  look,  and  in  a  moment 
felt  if;  his  proud  spirit  was  appeased  and 

softened ; 
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softened ;  he  reproached  himself  for  giv- 
ino;  the  slio^htest  shadow  of  uneasiness  to  so 
lovely,  so  charming  a  being — he  folded 
her  in  his  arms,  he  imprinted  the  warnx 
kiss  of  reconciliation  on  her  lips,  and  they 
breakfasted  together  in  perfect  harmony,. 
Alary  Ellis's  name  seemed  to  be  avoided 
by  mutual  consent,  though  Ehvyn  would 
fain  have  learnt  whether  Lauretta  intend- 
ed to  call  upon  her,  hoping  that  she 
would  do  so,  and  not  liking  to  propose  it 
to  her- — but  nothing  was  further  from 
Lauretta's  intention;  it  never  occurred  to 
her  that  it  was  proper;  and  as  it  was  not 
pleasant,  as  it  did  not  meet  her  own  wish- 
es, it  never  entered  her  head:  she  pur- 
sued her  daily  routine  of  amusement  with 
unslackened  avidity,  andElwyn  contented 
himself  with  a  mere  inquiry  after  Mary 
Ellis. 

END  OF  VOL.   III. 
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CHAP.  I. 

'-  And  no  two  birds  upon  the  farm 
E'er  prated  with  more  joy  than  they.'* 

A.  KREE  days  of  quiet  seclusion  were  he" 
neficial  to  the  health  and  spirits  of  Mary. 
Mrs.  Ripley  had  kept  to  her  word;  she 
she  did  not  worry  her  with  entreaties  to 
go  out,  nor  with  apologies  l.or  leaving  her 
to  herself;  in  this  respect  onlt/ she  seemed 
not  to  be  considered,  for  in  every  thing 
which  was  requisite  to  her  ease  and  com- 
fort, Mrs.  Ripley  was  mindful;  and  grate- 
ful for  the  friendliness  of  her  reception, 
VOL.  jv.  B  and 
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and  willing  t6  exert  herself  to  appear  so^ 
Mary  now  declared  that  she  was  in  a 
convalescent  state,  and  ofTered  to  ac- 
company her  protectress  to  the  evening's 
party. 

*'  Stay  at  home  one  night  longer, 
my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Ripley  ;  *'  to-mor- 
row I  attend  the  concert,  and  there  you 
shall  make  your  debut;  no  amusement  is 
less  fatiguing ;  you  have  only  to  get  a 
seat,  and  you  may  there  be  as  quietly 
engaged  with  your  own  reflections  as  if 
you  were  at  home ;  the  cramming  and 
squeezing  of  a  rout  might  be  too  much 
for  you  at  first,  and  a  ball  rtiight  be  tan- 
talizing, as  perhaps  you  would  not  like 
to  sit  still ;  yet  I  believe  you  are  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  dance  :  but  why  did  I 
see  that  arch  smile  on  your  countenance, 
when  I  said  you  might  be  quietly  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  at  your  own  reflections  in  the  con- 
cert-room? I  begin  to  suspect  that  you 
were  laughing  at  me." 

'*  I  confess  t  smiled  at  observing  that 
you  never  once  took  the  music  into  the 
account/'  said  Mary. 

''  I  never  do,  my  dear;  I  have  no  taste 
for  music  ;  nay,  1  confess  to  you  that  I 
am  not  fond  of  it." 

"  Dear  ma'am,  you  surprise  me!"  said 
Mary ;  ''  then  suffer  me  to  ask  why  you 
attend  the  concerts  ?'* 

"  I  shall  surprise  you  more.  Miss  Ellis, 
if  I  addj  that  I  firmly  believe  half  those 
who  attend  them  are  of  my  opinion, 
though  they  are  not  candid  enough  to 
avow  it :  this  is  the  age  of  harmony, 
and  those  who  do  not  profess  to  like 
music,  are  thought  '  fit  for  treason,  stra- 
tagems, and  spoils.*  You  know  there  are 
B  2  profcssorf; 
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professors  in  all  sciences;  but  observe, 
no  sooner  will  one  of  the  long  pieces  of 
music  begin  to-morrow  night,  no  sooner 
will  the  first  chord  be  struck,  than,  wifh 
one  consent,  all  the  company  will  begin 
to  talk — it  would  seem  as  if  they  were 
then  called  upon  to  break  the  spell  of 
harmony,  that  they  were  then  to  begin 
their  attack,  and  to  wage  war  with  mu- 
sic. A  concert  is  to  me  a  very  dull  thing, 
but  I  never  say  so,  because  I  hate  to  be 
particular;  I  always  try  to  act,  to  look, 
and  to  speak,  like  other  people ;  and  I 
cry  '  charming,*  and  '  beautiful,*  at  pro- 
per places,  and  clap  with  my  fan,  when  I 
see  others  do  the  same.  I  have  a  very 
particular  reason  for  going  to-morrow 
evening;  the  concert  is  for  the  benefit  of 
a  public  cltarity,  and  it  would  be  thoui^ht 
very  singular   in    7ne   to   stay   away — it 

would 
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would  look  niggardly,  and  I  hate  to  be 
counted  mean  or  shabby." 

'^But  if  you  were  to  send  your  bene- 
faction to  the  charity?**  said  Mary. 

''  That  would  not  answer  the  end,  my 
dear,  for  were  I  to  swear  that  I  had  done 
it,  I  would  not  be  believed;  besides,  I  do 
not  like  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track ; 
every  body  would  be  asking  where  Mrs. 
Ripley  was  ? — one  would  have  seen  me 
out  in  the  morning — another  would  have 
lost  a  crown  to  me  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  and  then — '  how  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Ripley's  prudence,  and  Mrs.  Ripley's  re- 
gular mode  of  conduct,  can  answer  it  to 
her  conscience  for  staying  away  from  a 
charitable  concert,  is  to  7we  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  astonishment:'  this  would 
be  the  language,  my  dear ;  I  should  be 
pointed  at,  and  become  a  marked  cha- 
B  3  racter : 
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racter  : — no,  no  ;  I  must  go,  and  do  a 
little  penance,  and  undergo  a  little 
mortification,  by  sitting  up  like  a  mute 
at  a  funeral,  in  order  to  show  my» 
self." 

"  Hard  are  the  impositions  of  the 
world  ;  a  heavy  tax  is  laid  on  those  who 
live  within  its  vortex,"  said  Mary. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ripley  ;  "  I  am  so  used  to  all  these  things, 
that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  ;  two 
charity  concerts  in  the  winter  I  look  for, 
as  naturally  as  for  a  fast-day  before  Lent; 
all  Bath  will  be  there,  and  it  would  not 
do  for  Mrs.  Ripley  to  exclude  herself** 

Mary  listened  to  these  sentiments 
without  being  a  convert  to  them  — 
**  Mrs.  Ripley  lives  indeed  to  the  world," 
thought  she ;  **  and  without  the  motives 
by  which  its  gay  idols  are  usually  actuat- 
ed 
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cd,  she  aspires  neither  at  notoriety  or 
eclat;  her  sole  aim  is  to  observe  its  laws, 
and  to  have  respect  unto  its  ceremonies 
•—vain  and  futile  labour  !  which  thus  en- 
grosses every  thought  and  every  action  of 
her  life,  and  which  she  pursues  with  such 
persevering  earnestness  ;  for  all  that  the 
world  has  to  offer,  neither  to  secure  its 
applause,  or  to  avert  its  ridicule,  would 
I  be  thus  chained  down  to  the  overbear- 
ing despot  !" 

The  reflections  of  Mary  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  letter  which  was  brought  to 
her  by  the  postman;  the  direction  was 
evidently  a  female  one^  but  the  unform- 
ed hand,  the  uneven  and  cramped  cha- 
racters, proved  that  the  writer  was  not 
practised  in  the  employment;  she  broke 
the  seal  with  some  curiosity;  it  was  dated 
from  Elwyn  Hall,  and  ran  as  follows : — • 

B    4  *'  MY 
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'^  MY  DEAR  MISS  MARY, 

"  I  take  up  my  pen  just  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  you,  and  to  tell  you  I  am 
Very  well,  and  very  happy,  and  that  I 
hope  you  are  so  likewise.  I  am  not  af- 
fronted that  you  went  away  from  me, 
for  I  suppose  you  acted  by  Mr.  Henry's 
advice ;  but  I  was  very  much  surprised, 
very  so  indeed ;  but  he  need  not  be 
afraid,  I  assure  you,  for  indeed.  Miss 
Mary,  Mr.  Timothy  Piif  is  a  very  civil 
behaved  young  man,  very  so  indeed, 
and  clever  and  apprehensive  ;  I  thought 
him  so,  you  may  be  sure,  else  I  should 
not  do  as  I  have  done ;  and  sure.  Miss 
Mary,  you  must  allow  that  I  was  come 
to  an  age  to  chuse  for  myself,  and  to 
please  myself ;    and  Mr.  Henry,   he  did 

not 
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not  ask  mij  consent;  he  married  that  Miss 
Lauretta  all  in  private;  and  sure  if  he  did 
not  say  any  thing  to  me,  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  ask  his  consent;  not  that  I  be- 
lieve I  should  ever  have  thought  of  Mr. 
Timothy,  but  only  that  when  I  first  cast 
my  eyes  upon  him,  in  his  full  suit  of 
mourning,  which  he  wore  for  poor  dear 
Mr.  Elwyn,  he  somehow  put  me  in  mind 
of  his  master,  and  certainly  is  rather  like 
him  about  the  chin  and  the  mouth;  he 
did  put  one  in  mind  of  poor  Mr.  Elwyn, 
very  so  indeed,  for  tears  gushed  to  my 
eyes.  Mr.  Henry  is  very  angry,  I  find  ; 
well,  I  can't  help  it;  he  went  away  from 
me;  hewasno  companion  to  his  mother;  I 
had  lost  my  best  friend;  and  as  to  the  nevif 
Mrs.  Elwyn,  why  you  know.  Miss  Mary,, 
my  patchwork  bed^was  '  only  fit* to  scare 
the  craws:'  she  must  have  a  strange  taste, 
B  5  1  thirik. 
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I  think,  very  so  indeed,  such  a  taste  that 
I  cannot  well  forget  it ;  now,  Mr.  Timo- 
thy says  he  thinks  all  my  patchwork  is 
very  beautiful,  and  very  handsome  in- 
deed, and  this  he  told  me  before  I  mar- 
ried him  ;  so  there  now  you  see  is  the 
difference  of  tastes,  Miss  Mary.  Well,  I 
am  not  angry  with  you.  Miss  Mary,  for 
may  be,  you  would  as  soon  have  staid 
here  as  have  gone  to  the  sister  of  that 
comical  and  cross  Mr.  Munden  ;  he  was 
here  when  we  came  home,  and  he  talked 
so  odd,  and  was  so  full  of  jokes  and 
earnest,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  be  at; 
and  to  be  sure,  poor  Mr.  Timothy  was 
ready  to  creep  into  a  corner,  but  law 
bless  me  !  he  had  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  A  queer  wedding  it  turned 
out,  to  be  sure,  for  all  the  servants,  it 
seems,  envious  no  doubt  at  Mr.  Timo- 
thy's 
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tliy's   advancement,   chose  to  leave  me, 
that  was  so  good  a  mistress  to  'em  all, 
and  this  is  the  reward  of  my  good-nar 
ture,  and  my  bemeaning  myself,  as  I  al- 
ways did,  amongst  'em,  without  one  bit 
of  pride — well,   let  *em  go  further,  they 
may  fare  worse,   that's   all    I    can   say ; 
Mr.  Timothy    was  very   well  pleased  at 
their  going;    now  we  keep   only  a  cou- 
ple of  maids,  and  a  man  as  he  knew,  and 
could  recommend,  and  we  find  'em  quite 
enough;   for  we  shall  go  out  very  little, 
and  when  I  want  the  carriage,  why  Mr. 
Timothy   can    drive    me   himself.      Miss 
Mary,  I  bear  no  ill  will   to  you,  and  I 
hope  you  are  better,   and  that  you  will 
excuse  all  blots  and  blunders.     Mr.  Piff 
desires  his  compliments.     I  remain  your 
very  humble  servant,  and  sincere  friend, 

"  Ellen  Piff." 

Marj 
B  6 
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Mary  had  scarcely  decyphered  this 
curiaus  epistle,  when  a  servant  put  an- 
other letter  into  her  hand ;  she  recog- 
nised the  writing  of  Henry  Elwyn  in  the 
envelope,  which  ran  thus:  — 

.     *'  MY  DEAR  MARY, 

''  I  know  you  will  be  interested 
irt  the  contents  of  our  good  friend  Mun- 
den's  letter.  I  fear  the  credulous  and 
foolish  being,  whom  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune-of  calling  mother,  will  soon  have 
cause  to  mourn  her  imprudent  conduct. 
I  preferred  sending  you  the  letter,  to 
calling,  biecause,  as  I  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  Mrs.  Ripley,  the  verbal 
communication  would  have  been  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings.  Believe  me  always, 
dear  Mary,  your  firmly-attached  friend, 

"  IIenky  Elwyn.*' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Munden's  letter  followed  : — ^ 


*'  DEAR  HARRY, 

*'  I  kept  my  station,  as  I  told 
you  I  should,   and  with  a  book:  and  a 
blazing  fire,  I  awaited  the  return  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Piff;    at  length   their  carriage 
drove  up,  and  the  foolish  titter  of  madam 
assailed  my  ear  as  she  came  into  the  hall; 
she    walked    directly    into    the    parlour 
where  I  was  sitting,  holding  by  the  arm 
of  Timothy.    I  wish  I  could  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  crest-fallen  look  of  this  ex- 
ulting bridegroom — when  I  got  up  from 
my  chair,  and   saluted   the  bride  with — 
'  Madam,  1  wish  you   much  joy,'   and  a 
low  bow,  he  loosened  himself  from  his 
new  incumbrance,   but  found   it  a  hard 
matter   to  stand   by   himself;    my   lady 

curtsied. 
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curtsied,  and  bridled,  and  tossed,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  he  at ;  Mr.  PiflT  seem- 
ed  to  be  leaving   the  room,  and  to  be 
leaving  her  to    hear  me  out — '  Not   so 
fast,    if  you   please,   Mr.   Timothy   PifiT/ 
said  I,  and  the  foolish  ninnyhammer   re- 
turned, with  that  air  of  servile  and  hack- 
nied  obeisance  with  which  he  had  been 
used  to  await  the  commands  of  his  mas- 
ter.   I  entered  upon  my  business  at  once, 
and  told  them,  that  you  permitted  thetn 
to  remain  at  the  Hall,  and  all  that ;    but 
I  informed  Mr.  FifT,  that  he  must  arrange 
his  own  establishment,  for  that  his  equals 
I  found  did  not  chuse  to  become  his  ser- 
vants— '   As  they    please,    sir,    as    they 
please/  said  he,    shufTling,   as  if  he  still 
felt  for  the  napkin  under  his  arm  ;  '  Mrs, 
Piff    and   I    shall    make    ourselves    very 
agreeable  to  every  thing.* — '  Very  true, 

very 
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very  proper,  Mr.  Piff,  very  much  so  in^ 
deed,  sir,*  said  his  complimentary  spouse. 
She  stumbled  out  something  about  yon, 
Harry,  and  about  your  not  having  con- 
sulted  her,   and  about  the  desertion  of 
your  little  ward;  but  I  look  that  all  upon 
myself — '  Faith,   madam,*  said  I,  *  in  the 
topseyturvy  confusion   of  this    house,  it 
might    have    been    hard   work    for   any 
one  to  keep  in  their  proper  place,  so  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  send  the  girl  under 
the  care  of  my  sister,  who  never  stirs  out 
of  the  beaten  track,  nor  gets  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  but  carries  her  dish  even, 
go  where  she  will.' — '  Well,  just  as  you 
please,  sir.* — '  It  seems  to  have  been  just 
as  jjou  pleased,   madam,'  answered  I ;  so, 
giving  Mr.  Timothy    to    understand,    in 
downright  English,   that  Mrs.  PifF  would 
receive  her  jointure  of  five  hundred  per 

annum 
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annum   in    quarterly    payments    at    my 
hands,   and  that  it  behoved  him  to  con- 
duct  himself  with  respect  and  attention 
towards  her,  as  to  her  he  must  look  for 
his   maintenance,  and  having  specified  a 
few  other  things  which  I  thought   neces- 
sary,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  happy  pair.     I 
have  since  been  making  some  inquiries 
into  the  character  of  this  hopeful  Timo- 
thv,  and   find  that  amongst   his  fellows 
he  was  always  considered  cross  and  self- 
ish, very  mean-spirited,  crouching  to  his 
superiors,   though   a   very  tyrant  where 
he   could    domineer  and   exert  a   little 
Irief  authority ,  What  a  fine  old  fool  this 
mother  of  yours  has  been  !  before  the 
honeymoon  has  elapsed,  she  will  repent 
her  bargain.     Call  me  a  croaking  old  ba- 
chelor; but  so  I  mean  to  continue;  while 
I  see  so  much  headstrong  folly  in  one 

aex^ 
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seXj  so  much  weak  credulity  in  the 
other,  I  mean  to  keep  clear,  if  I  can.  I 
suppose  this  Mary  Ellis,  who  really  ap- 
pears one  of  a  thousand,  I  suppose  she 
goes  on  soft  and  smoothly  with  madam 
Ripley;  only  let  her  keep  quiet,  and  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  other,  and  not  tra- 
verse her  schemes,  nor  alter  her  plan  for 
the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  and  so 
on  to  that  day  month,  and  she  may  jog 
on  as  quietly  in  the  Bath  round,  as  any 
horse  in  a  mill  ;  Mrs.  Ripley  will  never 
draw  her  aside;  and  to  this  girl  her  ^er- 
severance  in  pkasiire  vfUl  do  no  harm,  for 
I  take  it  that  the  turn  of  her  mind  is 
above  par. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Elwyn  !  Deuce 
take  me,  if  I  can  think  of  one  sylla- 
ble   time    enough    to  say   to  your  Jine 

lady. 
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lady,    who  always  overlooks  blunt   and 
homespun 

"  Humphrey  MuNDEN. 
"  P.  S.  I  will  send  my  love  to  Mary 
Ellis.  I  have  not  forgiven  you  forgiving 
up  that  respectable  old  mansion  to  Piff ; 
what,  in  God*s  name,  will  he  do  with  it  ? 
five  hundred  a-year  can't  maintain  it 
properly,  though  he  ought  not  to  have 
reckoned  on  one-fifth  of  that  sum;  and, 
in  God's  name,  who  will  go  to  visit  him  ? 
fine  parlour  company  will  never  be  seen 
in  those  rooms,  where  that  girl's  friemU 
and  every  body's  friend,  poor  Clara — but 
no  matter,  for  I  have  already  prosed  to 
the  end  of  my  paper.*' 


Amidst  the  unpleasant  ideas  which  Mr, 

Munden's 
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Munden's  description  of  Timothy  PifT 
had  called  up  in  the  mind  of  Mary, 
though  there  was  something  pleasing  and 
consolatory  to  her  heart,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  possessing  the  regard  and  good 
opinion  of  this  worthy  man,  yet  she 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  restrained 
the  bluntness  of  his  manner,  and  not  so 
obviously  expressed  his  meaning  with  re- 
gard to  Lauretta — "  The  quick  appre- 
hension of  Henry,"  thought  she,  "  will 
instantly  perceive  that  Mrs.  Elwyn  is  not 
looked  upon  with  so  indulgent  an  eye  by 
his  friend  as  is  Mary  Ellis;  this  will 
wound  his  pride  and  his  sensibility  ;  I 
wish  that  Mr.  MunJen  had  withheld  his 
pen — I  wish  that  he  had  not  mentioned 
my  name.  Mrs.  PifiT's  letter  is  charac- 
teristic ;  she  is  a  weak  and  foolish  wo- 
man— she  means  no  harm;  but  she  is  vain 

and 
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and  credulous — she  is  nou  likely  to  grow 
"iviser  from  experience.  It  would  be  no 
comfort  to  Henry  to  see  the  letter  of  his 
mother;  he  could  derive  no  satisfaction 
from  it;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find 
every  unpleasant  feeling  recurring  with 
the  perusal — he  must  not  read  it/* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  11. 

**  Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time, 
And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  woe." 

Dismissing  these  subjects  as  much  as 
possible  from  her  mind,  Mary  arrayed 
herself  in  decent  simplicity,  and  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  the  hue  of 
rosy  health  returning  to  her  cheek,  she 
was  ready  to  attend  Mrs.  Ripley  to  the 
concert — **  I  go  tolerably  early,"  said  that 
lady ;  "  I  hate  to  be  particular;  some  peo- 
ple I  believe  carry  their  dinners  in  their 
pockets  (their  ridicules,  I  should  say — I 
forgot  that  pockets  were  exploded),  be- 
cause   they  will,  have   front    scats;    and 

others 
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othei*s  make  a  point  of  coming  in  when 
the  room  is  crowded,  and   when  the  si- 
lence  observed  during  a  solo  son":    of 
some  favourite  sin<;er  is  considered  a  pro- 
pitious moment  for  drawing  on  them  the 
notice  of  the  whole  room  ;  for  my  part, 
I  have  not   patience  for  the  first,    or  as- 
surance   for   the   last ;     I   dislike  singu- 
larity, and   therefore  I  go  time   enough 
to  get  a  seat  near  enough  to  the  orches- 
tra,   in   order  to  be  able   to   hear  what's 
going  on,  if  I  like  it." 

Mary  agreed  with  Mrs.  Ripley  in 
thinking  this  middle  course  the  best,  and 
they  got  to  the  concert-room  at  the  time 
they  wished,  and  were  pleasantly  seated, 
very  near  thtf  front  of  the  orchestra. 

The  bench  which  thev  fixed  on  had 
vacancies  only  for  two — *'  You  are  to 
go  outside,*'  said  Mrs.  Ripley;  "  it  is  the 

custom 
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custom  for  the  young  ladies  to  sit  at  the 
ends  of  the  seats;  they  are  then  seen 
by  the  beaux  as  they  lounge  up  the 
room/* 

*'  Oh,*'  cried  Mary,  whose  modest  na- 
ture recoiled  at  the  idea  of  placing  her- 
self purposely  to  be  looked  at,  ''  if  yoi^ 
please,  madam,  I  would  rather  sit  inside." 
"  Oh,  but  indeed  you  must  not,"  an- 
swered 4ier  friend  ;  "  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  the  custom ;  and  I  nf  ver  do  any  thing 
which  may  look  particular,  or  different 
from  other  people.'* 

Mary  acquiesced  in  silence;  and  was 
much  amused  at  seeing  the  company 
«nter,  and  in  watching  the  gradual  filling 
of  the  room:  she  had  once  attended  a 
Bath  concert  with  her  beloved  protec- 
tress, but  she  was  then  too  young  to 
make  many  remarks,    and  most   of  the 

preseot 
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present  performers  she  had  not  heard, 
Mary  was  really  fond  of  music,   though 
she  did  not  talk  so  much  about  it  as  ma- 
ny who  were  less  sensible  of  its  soothing 
and  bewitching  powei-s,   and  she  antici- 
pated much  sublime  delight  from  some 
of  the  choruses  of  the  immortal  Handel, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  chastely-pathetic 
songs,  which  she  saw  announced  in   the 
bill  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ;    to- Ita- 
lian music  she   was   not  so  partial ;'  she 
did  not  understand  the  language,  and  her 
simple  ear  was  not  alive  to  its  scientific 
beauties. 

Mrs.  Ripley  amused  herself  with  tel- 
ling Mary  the  names  of  different  persons 
as  they  passed  in  rotation  up  the  room, 
with  pointing  out  particular  characters, 
and  with  curtseying  to  her  own  regular 
acquaintances,     till    the    music    began, 

when 
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when  she  was  mute  attention,  whispering 
Mary — "  You  remember  what  I  told  you 
yesterday;  I  always  make  a  point  oheeming 
attentive  ;  you  shall  hear  me  talk  again, 
when  this  act  is  over;  but  if  you  should 
see  me  nodding,  have  the  goodness  to 
step  upon  my  foot;  it  would  not  do  to 
fall  asleep — thatwould  be  too  particular." 

Mary  was  much  pleased  ;  even  in  a 
long  concerto,  she  found  beauties,  for  the 
subject  was  pretty,  and  the  variations 
were  not  ^complicated  ;  but  when,  after 
a  full  and  rich  chorus  of  sacred  melody, 
the  ''quelled  thunder  died  upon  the  ear,*' 

and  Mrs. stood  up  with  a  voice  and 

manner  which  did  justice  at  once  to  the 
pathos,  simplicity,  and  tender  sweetness 
of  "  Farewell,  ye  limpid  streams,"  the 
fill!  heart  of  Mary  overflowed,  and  she 

VOL.  IV.  c  became 
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hecBme  particular,  ^or  tears  oftender,  yet 
pensive,  pleasure  gushed  from  her  eyes: 
luckily  Mrs.  Ripley  did  not  observe  her, 
but  another  did,  for  a  loud  laugh  assail- 
ed her  ear  at  the  moment  v»^hen  she  was 
wrapped  in  harmonious  trance,  and  turn- 
ing about,  she  saw  Mrs.  Elwyn  ;  Lau- 
retta's eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  the 
sarcastic  look  which  accompanied  the 
scornful  toss  of  her  head,  as  she  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  the  modest  inclination 
of  Mary's,  proved  that  she  had  been  at 
once  the  object  of  her  observation  and 
her  mirth. 

Lauretta  would  have  leant  on  a  gen- 
tleman's arm  as  she  tried  to  walk  up  the 
crowded  room,  but  finding  it  impracti- 
cable, she  hastily  relinquished  it,  saying 
— -^'  Do,   for  Heaven's  sake,  put  a  chair 

near 
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near  the  orchestra  ;  I  should  be  suffocat- 
ed were  I  to  try  to  get  amongst  this 
cram." 

The  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
Marj',  looked  smiling  obedience  to  the 
all-imposing  commands  of  this  sov^ereign 
lady;    never  did  a  smile  more  happily 
show  two  severed  rows  of  pearl;  the  fi- 
gure, the  air,   the  manner  of  this  beau, 
was  that  of  a  perfect  Adonis ;    the  care 
with  which  his  flaxen  hair  was  parted  on 
his   brow,   the   delicate  carmine   on  h.is 
cheek,    the  nicely-disposed  cravat,    the 
elegant  and  sparkling  broche  which  fast- 
ciied  his  shirt,   even   the  patch    on    his 
chin,  was  levelled  at  the  ladies:   warding 
off  the  crowd  on  either  side  of  him  with 
bis  huge   opera  hat,  he   moved  with  tio- 
lop  caution  along;  all  the  belles  eved 
him  as  he  passed,   many  a  fine  eye  lan- 
c  2  guibhed 
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guished  to  catch  a  glance  of  his,  for  the 
elegairt,  the  charming,  the  beautiful  Nar- 
cissus Fiulater  was  the  heauty  of  the  pre- 
sent season. 

\y4th  a  half-languid,  half-careless  air, 
Lauretta  let  him  precede  her,  and  then 
catching  the  arm  of  another  gentleman, 
who  followed  close  behind  her,  she  said, 
*'  Do  lend  me  your  assistance ;  I  have  sent 
Finlat^r  on  to  get  me  a  scat.'* 

This  gentleman,  directed  by  the  laugh 
of  Lauretta,  had  followed  the  object  of 
her  rude  observation ;  his  eyes  had  fixed 
on  the  softened  countenance  of  Mary, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  rivetted  upon 
it.  Mary  did  not  observe  him,  for  she 
had  been  too  much  confused  by  the  re- 
pulsive hauteur  of  Lauretta  to  venture 
another  look  towards  her  party;  bun 
Fitzallan,    for  he  it  was  who   followed 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Elwyn,  now  caught  her  by  the  hand 
as  he  passed,  snyiiig — "  Is  it  pos-sible 
that  I  see  Mriss  Ellis  ?  this  h  an'  iinex- 
pected,  an  unhoped-for  happiness." 

"  You  are  very  good  in  thus  recog- 
nising me/'  said  Mary,  with  that  air  of 
freedom  which  the  natural  and'  ingenu- 
ous manner  of  Fitzallan  called  for. 

*'  Pray  make  way,"  said  Lauretta,  in 
a  tone  of  impatience^  which  evinced  that 
Fitzallan's  friendly  notice  of  Mary  Ellis 
did  not  contribute  to  her  satisfaction, 
**  I  cannot  stir  a  step.'*^ 

Fitzallan  did  make  way,  and  other 
dashing  belles,  followed  by  splashing 
beaux,  whom  Mary  did  not  know,  seem- 
ed to  follow  as  of  the  same  party  ;  in 
the  rear  came  Henry  Elwyn,  escorting  a 
fine  bold-looking  female,  whose  widely- 
uncovered  neck  and  shoulders  displayed 
c  3  nothing 
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nothing  delicate  or  attractive — ''  This  is 
the  deuce  of  a  squeeze,"  said  the  lady, 
in  a  loud  and  coarse  tone  of  voice  ;  '*  I 
shall  not  be  cool  again  to-night/' 

*'  You  will  have  more  room  towards 
the  orchestra,"  said  Elwyn;  *'  I  think  Mrs. 
Elwyn  has  ah'cady  got  a  seat." 

Elwyn  did  not  see  Mary;  he  moved  on  » 
few  paces,  and  having  procured  a  chair 
for  his  companion,  she  observed  him  ad- 
dressed by  Fitzallan;  a  look  of  pleased 
surprise  illumined  his  countenance  ;  and 
putting  his,  arm  through  his  friend*s, 
they  both  walked  immediately  towards 
^lary  ;  lucky  was  it  for  her  that  the  first 
act  was  closed,  as  it  was  not  particular  to 
talk. 

Both  FJwyn  and  Fitzallan  were  intro- 
duced by  her  to  Mrs.  Kiplev,  and  their 
conversation,  lively,  sensible,  and  well- 
bred. 
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bred,  impressed  that  lady  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

The  easy  manner  m  which  Mary  ad- 
dressed Eiwyn,  the  tone  of  modest  and 
unembarrassed  familianfj  in  whkh  she 
answered  him,  were  observed  by  Fitzal- 
lan  with  the  most  un dissembled  satisfac- 
tion ,*  and  when,  after  chatting-  a  few 
minutes,  Elwyn  returned  to  the  party 
he  had  quitted,  Fitzallan  remained  sta- 
tionary at  the  side  of  Mary,  and  leaning 
on  the  end  of  her  seat,  and  amusing 
both  ladies  with  his.  animated  remarks. 

*'  Who  is  the  lady  whom  Mr.  Elwyn 
escorted  up  the  room  ?**  asked  Mary* 

"  Why,  you  amaze  mc  by  the  ques- 
tion,'* replied  Filzallan  ;  ''  I  thought 
everij  bcjdy  knew  her*" 

''  But  I  am  nobodij/'  said  Mary,  smil- 


>a£V 
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"  And  this  lady,  whom  you  will  allo\^ 
to  be  somebody,'*  said  he,  "  is  lady  Saw- 
bridge.'* 

''  Lady  Sawbridge  !"  repeated  Mary, 
Miss  Letsom's  anecdote  of  that  lady  re- 
curring to  her  memory. 

"  Lady  Sawbridge/*  said  Mrs.  Ripley, 
'^  has  made  herself  very  particular;  she 
was  much  talked  of  in  the  lifetime  of  sir 
James,  with  lord  Overton." 

*'  My  dear  madam,  we  must  not  be  too 
particular/*  said  Fitzallan  ;  "  we  must  not 
look  back  ;  lady  Sawbridge  is  now  a  rich 
and  an  unincumbered  widow — lord  Over- 
ton is  married,  and  no  lady  is  more  fol- 
lowed in  Bath/* 

"  I  do  not  follow  her,"  said  ^fI•s.  Rip* 
ley,  *'  because  I  think  her  a  particular 
character;  as  far  as  I  can,  I  make  it  one 
of  my  rules  not  to  get  acquainted  with 

particular 
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particiilar  characters,  or  with  particular- 
looking  people  ;  I  no  more  like  to  have 
it  said  Mrs.  Ripley  was  intimate  with 
such  a  lady,  after  her  faux-pas  with  lord 
such -a  one,  than  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  it  asked  me  who  that  comical- 
looking  creature  was  that  I  chaproned  to 
a  ball  ?  I  know  a  lady  who  realFy  likes 
to  get  acquainted  with  oddities  of  all 
sorts,  and  all  kinds;  her  r^ut^  always 
look  to  me  like  the  Bath  hospital,  for  I 
have  seen  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  there;  and  as  to  the  con^vei'sation, 
it  has  resembled  nothing  but  'confusion 
worse  confounded,'  for  she  does  not 
mind  whether  her  guests  come  from  east 
or  west,  from  north  and  south,  so  they 
come  to  her;  of  divorced  wives,  and 
faithless  husbands.  Doctors*  Commons 
could  not  produce  a  better  assemblage; 
c  5  and 
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and  as  to  her  lean  raithors,  and  half-starv- 
ed poets,  she  appears  to  have  had  the 
whole  range  of  Grub-street.'* 

''  A  charming  mixture/'  said  Fitz- 
allan,  laughing. 

"A  very  pmHicular  one,  I  think/'  said 
Mrs.  Ripley;  "  your  people  of  genius, 
as  they  are  called,  are  in  general  such 
odd  out-of-the-way  looking  beings,  that 
I  always  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of 
them/' 

"  Really,  my  dear  madam,"  returned 
Fitzallan,  "  in  this  place,  and  with  this 
large  exclusion,  your  acquaintance  must 
be  very  limited." 

*'  By  no  means/*  said  Mrs.  Ripley, 
"  as  Miss  Ellis  here  can  testify,  by  my 
engagements,  and  by  the  knocks  at  my 
door  of  a  morning;  no,  no,  I  jog  on 
very  gently,  with  regular  beings,   who 

dress. 
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.   dress,   play  cards,  and  look,  and  speak, 
and  move,  like  other  people." 

''  Pardon  me/*  said  Fitzallan,  ''if I 
sno-©;est  that  yours  must  be  a  flat  collec- 
tion  ;  and  I  think  would  forcibly  remind 
one  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
wax-work  figures  at  Mrs.  Wright's,  who 
all  came  at  a  birth,  as  the  story  goes ,  and 
were  all  called  John  and  Mary/* 

"  I  will  give  you  leave  to  laugh  at 
me/'  answered  ivlrs.  Ripley,  who  was  a 
good-humoured  woman,  "  so  that  you 
do  not  call  me  eccentric,  or  particular; 
and  I  will  give  you  an  hivitation  to  one 
of  my  routs,  and  you  shall  view  my  Johns 
and  Marys." 

*'  If  all  of  them  are  like  the  one  I  see 
at  this  moment,'*  said  Fitzallan,  with 
animation,  ''  I  should  never  tire  of  the 
charming  prospect,** 

c  6  *<  Well, 
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"  Well,  that  is  very  politely  and  prompr- 
ly  said,  is  it  not.  Miss  Ellis  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Bipley. 

•'    And,     besides,*'    added     Fitzallan, 
"  under  this  obliging  invitation,  I  find  a 
great  deal  conveyed  ;  remember,   thai  I 
am  not  to  understand  myself  as  lame,  or 
halt,   or  blind — neither  a  lean  author,  or 
^n  half-starved  poet— a  man  of  gallantrt/, 
or  a  77ian  of  genius,"  and  he  bowed  with 
an  air  of  mock  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Ripley. 
"  I  believe  we  must  go  into  the  tea- 
room,  if  we  wish   to  get  any  tea,"  said 
that  lady;  "  and  if  I  stay,  perhaps  you- 
will  make  me  recant  my  opinions ;  your 
genius  seems  to  have  a  design  that  way." 
Mrs.  Ripley  moved  on,  not  displeased  at 
having  a  beau,  who  was  not  pariicularlj/ 
ilMooking,  for  her  escort. 

They  easily  procured  a  disengaged  tea- 
table  ; 
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table;    and  while  Mary»was  amused  by 
the  lively  rattle  of  Fitzallan,  and   Mi^. 
Ripley  was    preparing   their    beverage, 
amongst  the    crowd  who  passed  in  re- 
view before  them  was   Mrs.  Elwyn   and 
her  party  ;  she  was  still  escorted  by  the 
leauiiful  Mr.  Finlater:  Elwyn  had  relin- 
quished   the  care  of  lady  Sawbridge  to 
another    beau    of    the  party,     and  fol- 
lowed close  to  Lauretta ;  with  great  non- 
chalance,    Mrs,   Elwyn    tapped  Fitzallan 
upon  th.e  shoulder  with  her  fan,  and  in 
no  very  pleasant  tone   of  voice^,  said — 
"  You  seem  to  have  forsaken  }our  par- 
ty, sir/* 

"  Here  is  my  apology,"  said  Fitzallan, 
pointing  towards  Mary,  with  easy  gaiety; 
•'  1  left  you  doubly  guarded,  and  in  at- 
tending to  the  ward  of  my  friend,  I  con- 
sidered myself  to  be  obliging  him/* 

''  And 
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''And  yourself  at  the  same  time,  Isus-- 
pect/'  said  Elvvyn,  as  he  good-humour- 
edly  shook  the  hand  of  Mary  as  he  pass- 
ed along. 

"  Who  is  that  young  lady  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Finlater,  applying  the  glass  to  his 
eye,  which  was  suspended  from  his  neck 
by  a  wiJe  black  ribbon. 

''  Can  you  ask  ?^'  said  lady  Sawbridge; 
'^  surely.  Narcissus,  you  mmt  be  blind  ; 
can  vou  not  see  that  she  is  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Elwyn  ? — and  are  you  not  deaf  like^ 
-wise,  for  you  have  just  been  told  that 
Mr.   Elwyn   is   her  guardian  I — and    the 

likeness  is  so  very  apparent '* 

''  Very  apparent,  without  doubt,"  said 
Mrs.  Elwvn,  biting  her  lips,  and  trying 
to  conceal  her  mortification  by  goiug 
on,  but  the  crowd  at  that  moment  pre- 
vented her;  turning  to  Mr.  Finiater,  she 

said 
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said — ''  You  perceive  this  striking  like- 
ness,, no  doubt  ?" 

/'  No,  on  my  sacred  honour/*  said" 
Finlater ;  "  but,  pardon  me,  if  I  think 
that  Mr.  Elwyn  is  t)\ijing  to  discover  it." 

"  Oh,  he  discovered  it  long  ago/'  said^ 
Lauretta,  in  a  tone  which  was  understood 
by  Elwyn. 

lie  gave  a  parting  bow  to  Mary  and" 
to  Fitzallan,  and  as  he  proceeded  slowly 
on,  his  lingering  look  seen>ed  to  betray 
the  pleasure  which  he  would  have  hli  iix 
still  remaining. 

"  How  is  it  that  Mrs.Elwyn  is  not  more 
sociable  with  you  ?"  asked  Fitzallan. 

"  That  question  I  cannot  ansvvcr/'  said 
Mary,  colouring. 

''  Situated  as  you  are,"  said  Mrs.  Hip- 
ley,  ''  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  her  Xo  be  on  an  intimate 

ibotin*: 
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footing  with  you  ;  and  it  would  be  pro- 
per and  decorous,  and  it  certainly  looks 
particular  not  to  be  so." 

"  Your  guardian  would  wish  it/'  said 
Fitzallan,  looking  at  IVfarv  with  that 
searching  earnestness  which  would  have 
read  her  inmost  soul ;  but  he  found  no- 
thing there  which  "  angels  might  not 
hear,  and  virgins  tell." 

*'  The  friend^hrp  and  regard  of  Henry 
Elwvn/'  said  she,  **  I  reckon  anroTigst  the 
greatest  blessings  of  nny  life  ;  you  know, 
Mr.  Fitzallan,  and  Mrs.  Ripley  also 
knows,  that  to  the  extraordinary  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  of  the  deceased 
Mrs.  Elwyn^  I  am  indebted  for  every 
thing;  but  on  the  present  lady  I  have 
710  claims;  she  knows  litrle  of  me^ '* 

"  And  less  she  is  inclined  to  know,  it 
secras,"  said   Mrs.  Ripley,    interrupting 

her  ; 
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her;  ''  It  would  do  her  no  harm,  methinks, 
to  pay  you  a  little  civility  ;  but  perhaps 
that  is  a  coin  which  is  not  current  with  her  ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it  ; 
on  my  own  account,  I  don't  wish  to  lose 
your  company,  fori  am  sure  I  find  you 
very  accommodating,  and  agreeable,  and 
steady,  and  all  that;  and  if  Mrs.  Elwyu 
took  it  into  her  head  to  be  polite,  I  must 
come  in  for  a  little  of  it ;  and  lady  Lau- 
retta Montgomery,  I  have  been  told,  is 
a  very  particular  character,  and  has  made 
herself  much  talked  of,  both  with  regard 
to  her  airs  of  romance,  and  also  for  her 
fondness  for  that  East-India  greneral 
(Halifax)  ;  I  am  told  she  lives  with  him 
now;  perhaps  by-and-bye,  the  daughter 
may  do  something  or  a^nother  altogether 
as  odd,  and  then  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad 
that  1  did  not  know  her."^ 

'*^  I  trust 
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"  I  trust  not/'  said  Mary  ;  ''  I  believe 
she  is  very  much  attached  to  her  hus- 
band;  and  her  little  errors  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  indulgence  and  over%veenin<^ 
j'or.dncss  wiih  which  her  mother  brought 
her  up;  these  will  be  corrected  bye.N^pe-^ 
rience."^ 

^'  Wellj  well,  it  is  all  very  proper  and 
very  pretty  in  you  to  say  what  you  can 
in  her  extenua'ion,  as  she  is  your  guar- 
dian's wife^  and  so  on  ;  I  really  should 
like  well  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
kim;  my  brother  Humphrey  is  mighty 
partial  to  him,  and  speaks  very  much  in 
his  favour ;  and  then  too,  as  cuardian  of 
my  visitor  and  inmate,,  it  woald  be  all 
very  well  to- see  him  now  aiul  then  ;  but 
as  I  do  not  know  his  v/ife,  his  visiting- 
alone  would  have  a  iiarticular  look,  and 
certainly  would  aot  be  q^uite  the  thing." 

Nothing; 
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Nothing  particular  occurred  during 
the  remainder  oF  the  evening;  the  two 
ladies  were  seen  into  their  chairs  by  the 
pleasant  Fifzallan  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  transient  mortification  which 
the  scornful  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Elwyn 
had  raised  in  the  l)reast  of  Miiry,  she 
returned  home  well  pleased  with  the 
evening's  entertainment, 

Fitzallan  took  an  early  advantage  of 
the  permission  which  Mrs.  Ripley  had 
given  him,  of  paying  his  respects  to  her, 
and  going  at  an  unfashionable  hour,  he 
found  both  ladies  at  home  ;  from  that 
period  he  became  a  constant  visitor  in 
Gay-street,  and  the  invariable  attendant 
on  Mrs.  Kipley  and  Mary  when  they  ap- 
peared in  public  ;  he  was  amused  by  the 
Ci'Cfi  tenor  wiilw^Kivh  the  former  pursued' 

the 
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thehiisiness  ofph  r^s^^?T,and  he  was  pleased* 
and  interested  in  the  sensible  and  mo- 
dest conversation  of  her  young  compa- 


CHAF, 
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CHAP,  IIL 


"Sir,  if  your  drift  I  rightly  scan, 
You'd  hint  a  beau  were  not  a  man. 

S«ENST0N1&, 

With  much  liveliness,  and  a  sportive 
imagination,  Frederic  Fitzallan  possessed 
sound  principles  and  undeviating  integ- 
rity. His  father,  sir  John  Fitzallan,  had 
run  the  career  of  fashionable  life,  and  fa- 
shionable indulgences,  to  the  injury  of 
his  fortune,  his  constitution,  and  his 
peace  of  mind ;  at  the  age  of  forty,  he 
thought  of  replenishing  his  exhausted 
p«rsc,  of  patching  up  his  shattered  frame, 
of  soothing  his  upbraiding  conscience, 
and  becoming  a  married  man* 

A  lady 
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A  lady  was  soon  found,  who,  yielding 
to  the  ambition  of  her  parents,  consent- 
ed to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  a  man  to 
%vhom  she  was  indifiTerent ;  she  gained  a 
title,  and  she  found  an  early  grave,  leav- 
in<r  one  son,  an  infant,  in  the  cradle. 

Sincerely    attached    to    his    youthful 
-wife,   her  death   overwhelmed  sir  John 
Fitzallan  in  aflliction,   and  affliction  was 
salutary  to  his  soul ;   hitherto,  his  ''  com- 
punclious  visitings    of  conscience'*   had 
heen   transient,     and    soon    passed    off 
with  the  return  of  health  and  spirits,    or 
with  the  replenishment  of  his  purse;  and 
when  he  was  able  to   pursue   his  enjoy- 
ments, he  had  contrived   to   banish   all 
tormenting  regrets  ;  but  nozv,  he  looked 
inward    on    himself,    he   seriously  asked 
whether   he    had   lived    to    one  rational 
purpose,  and  what  account  he  could  ren- 
der 
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tier  for  perverted  talents,  and  mis-spent 
time  ?  and  he  looked  back  on  the  mercy 
of  that  God  who  had  continued  him  in 
the  world — who  had  given  him  time  for 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
while  he  had  cropt  that  lovely  flov/er, 
which  was  fitted  for  an  early  tomb — her 
memory,  her  sacred,  her  virtuous,  her 
sainted  memory,  he  loved  to  contem- 
plate; he  remembered  the  filial  obedience 
which  made  her  yield  her  reluctant  hand 
to  him — he  remembered  the  angelic 
sweetness  with  which  she  tried  to  sliow 
that  she  was  happy — he  remembered  the 
patient  sufferance  which  she  manifested 
when  stretched  on  the  couch  of  pain, 
^nd  the  unclouded  faith  with  which  she 
faced  the  king  of  terrors. 

Such   retrospections   were    mournful, 
yet    beneficial ;    sir  John   Fitzallan    be- 
came 
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came  an  altered  character;  he  now  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  care  and  education 
©f  his  son  ;  he  resided  wholly  in  the 
country;  and  in  beneficence  to  those 
around  him,  and  in  acts  of  devotion  and 
of  sincere  and  genuine  repentance,  he 
tried  to  "  acquaint  himself  with  God, 
and  be  at  peace ;"  that  Gad,  whom  he 
sought  wiih  sincerity,  seemed  to  hear 
his  petitions,  a^  to  behold  him  with  an 
eye  of  mercy. 

Frederic  FitzaTlan  grew  up  all  that  his 
father's  most  sanguine  wishes  could  have 
hoped;  and  while,  as  he  advanced  to- 
v^ards  manhood,  his  cheerful  and  happy 
disposition  led  him  to  partake  in  the 
pleasures  t'oat  were  oHcred  to  his  ac- 
ceptance with  the  avidity  of  a  youthful 
mind,  his  principles  were  uncorruptcd, 
his  morals  unpcrvcrted.     Sir  John  Filz- 

allnn 
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allan  had  purchased  experience  from  his 
early  errors;  these  had  partly  arisen  from 
the  indiscriminate  indulgence  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  he  adopted  the  happy,  the  golden 
mean  in  his  conduct  towards  Frederic; 
and  by  restraining  him  properly,  and  in-  . 
dulging  him  judiciously,  he  preserved 
him  from  those  rocks  aqd  precipices  sd 
dangerous  to  misguided  youth. 

There  was  something  in  the  sanguine 
and  enthusiastic  manner  and  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  Henry  Elwyn,  which  had  ir- 
resistibly drawn  the  regards  of  Frederic 
Fitzallan ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  paid 
him  a  visit  in   Gloucestershire.      Ther6 
Fitzallan  also  had  seen  another  object 
which  had  interested  him :    dazzled  and 
confounded    by   the  bright    display  of 
Lauretta    Montgomery's  charms,    there 
was  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  turnings  from 
VOL,  IV,  u  them 
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ihem  to  the  contemplation  of  the  retir- 
ing and  softened  graces  of  Mary  Ellis; 
Fitzallan    felt  deeply   interested  in    her 
happiness,    f'or  he  believed    that  it   de- 
pended on    his  friend  ;    he   believed  that 
her  vouthful  affections  were  centered  in 
Elwyn  ;  and  he  grieved  at  the  wreck  of 
peace  which  must  ensue,  when  she  should 
awaken  from   her  early  dream   of  peace 
and  safety,   when  she  should  behold  the 
truant  heart  of  Henry  plighting  its  vows 
to  another^  when  she  should  see  herself 
deserted,  lonely,  and  forlorn. 

.Such  was  the  picture  which  often 
presented  itself  to  the  fervid  imagina- 
tion of  Fitzallan — "  The  tender  mind, 
the.  delicate  frame  of  this  gentle  girl, 
cannot  bear  the  shock/*  thought  he  ; 
*'  like  a  bent  lily,  she  will  droop  her 
head,  and  sink  into    the   earth,  the  art-» 

1«S6 
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less  -victim   of  hopeless,    of  unrequited 
love/' 

In  all  these  reflections,  Fitzallan  ima- 
gined that  pity,  and  only  pity,  was  his 
i?ispirer;  and  actuated,  as  he  thought,  by 
this  motive,  prior  to  his  leaving  Elwyn 
Hall,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  he 
conversed  with  his  friend  on  the  subject; 
and  with  much  of  that  friend^s  enthu- 
siasm, he  described  the  attractions  and 
the  gentle  virtues  of  Mary  Ellis,  as  they 
appeared  to  him,  and  opposed  them  to 
lliose  of  her  more  resplendant  rival :  wc 
need  not  recapitulate,  as  we  are  all  welt 
aware  of  the  result. 

The  events  of  Mr.  Elwyn's  death,  and 
of  his  son's  marriage,  had  both  been 
communicated  to  Fitzallan  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  his  filial  duties  were  all 
demanded  for  his  father,  who  was  suffer- 
D  2  ing 
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ing  from  a  tedious  and  painful  illness; 
but  even  in  this  period  of  duteous  anxie- 
ty, Fitzallan  heaved  a  sigh  towards  that 
tender  maid  *'  whom  Henry  left  forlorn," 
and  fervently  prayed  that  her  happiness 
might  not  suffer  from  what  he  imagined 
the  wreck  of  her  earliest  hopes. 

When  sir  John  Fitzallan  was  suffici- 
ently recovered  to  bear  the  journey,  his 
medical  attendants  advised  him  to  try 
the  Bath  waters  ;  and  he  came  down  to 
that  city,  attended  by  his  son :  in  the 
pump-room,  the  first  morning  after  his 
arrival,  Fitzallan  had  met  Elwyn ;  and, 
mutually  pleased  at  this  unexpected 
meeting,  the  former  had  accepted  his 
friend*s  invitation  to  dine,  and  to  ac- 
company the  party  to  the  concert  in  the 
evening. 

Dressed  for  conquest,  in  all  the  pride 

of 
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of  youthful  beauty,  Fitzallan  now  again 
saw  the  lovely  Lauretta;  as  he  looked  at 
her,  the  softer,  the  milder  countenance 
of  her  likeness,  Mary  Ellis,  recurred  to 
his  imagination  ;  but  placed  at  the  right- 
hand  of  the  hostess,  Mr.  Finlater  on  the 
other,  and  Elwyn  engaged  in  doing  the 
honours  to  his  guests,  it  would  not  be 
gallant  to  ask  Mrs.  Elwyn  a  question 
which  should  prove  his  recollection  of 
another  lady,  while  sitting  in  her  all-im- 
posing presence,  tJiat  other  contemned 
and  scorned  by  her;  neither  would  it 
be  friendly  to  call  up  her  remenabrance 
to  the  mind  of  Elwyn,  as  perhaps  it 
might  be  accompanied  by  some  unplea- 
sant attendants. 

Fitzallan  attended   his   friends  to  the 

concert ;    who  can  speak  his  surprise  ou 

seeing  Mary  Ellis  ? — who  can  speak  the 

D  3  pleasure 
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pleasure  with  which,  on  his  return  to  her 
with    Henry    Elwyn,    he   perceived    the 
easy  unembarrassed   manner  with  which 
she  answered  his  address,  and  the  tone  of 
familiarity,    yet  modest    confidence,    in 
which  she  spoke  to  him  ? — Pity  was  now 
succeeded  by  unqualified  admiration   in 
the  breast  of  Fitzallan  ;     the   ingenuous 
and  artless  tones  in  which  Marv  Ellis  af- 
terwards  tried   to  palliate  the  rude  and 
insoFent    impertinence   of  Mrs.   Elwyn, 
had   raised   this  sentiment  to  its  height*; 
and  while  he  thought  Lauretta  the  most 
envious,   the  most  narrow-minded,   and 
the  most  selfish   of  women,   he  was  in- 
clined to  raise  his  ideas  of  Mary  Ellis  to 
something  very  much  above  the  com*- 
mon  class  of  created  beinfrs. 

Fitzallan  was  very  candid   and   unre- 
served ;    he  coatinued  to  visit  on  an   in- 
timate^ 
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fimate  footing  at  the  Elvvyns ;  and  as  hk. 
thoughts  were  frequently  reverting  to- 
wards Mary  Ellis^  and  as  he  was  very  of- 
ten in  her  society,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  mention  her  name  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  and  he  invariably  did  so 
in  terms  of  approbation  and  respect. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  could  scarcely  rein  in  her 
indignation  at  these  instances  of  his  par- 
tiality for  Mary  ;  the  narrowness  of  her 
disposition  made  her  envious  of  every 
other  female,  and  of  Mary  Ellis  in  par- 
ticular, whose  unfortunate  likeness  to 
herself,  and  whose  being  beheld  with  re- 
gard by  Henry  Elwyn,  had  excited  her 
hatred  and  aversion.  She  was  never 
easy  if  she  did  not  possess  the  exclusive 
regard  and  attention  of  every  one  who 
approached  her  :  this  rage  for  universal 
conquest  and  profound  homage  was  just 
D  4  as 
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as  violent  now  as  it  had  been  prior  to 
her  marriage;  and  though  indifference 
towards  her  husband  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  taking  place  of  affection, 
by  those  who  observed  the  pains  which 
«he  took  to  attract  the  attentions  of  other 
men,  yet  to  hear  Elwyn  bestow  any  thing 
like  an  eulogium  on  another  female,  to 
have  seen  him  show  a  kindness  to  Mart/ 
Ellis,  would  have  been  to  see  the  lovely 
features  of  Lauretta  overspread  with  mor- 
tification and  jealous  ire. 

Narcissus  Finlater  was  her  devoted 
slave,  as  far  as  his  devotion  could  be  ab- 
stracted from  his  own  sweet  person  ;  Mrs. 
Elwyn  was  decidedly  the  very  prettiest 
woman  that  had  appeared  for  the  sea- 
son— he  was  the  beautij  of  the  ladies,  and 
as  he  could  not  flirt  with  all  the  girls 
who  were  dying  for  him,  why  they  might 

look 
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look  on  and  die ;  it  would  perhaps  be 
safer  for  him  to  attach  himself  to  Mrs. 
Elwyn ;  she  was  a  newly-married  woman, 
and  to  be  understood  to  have  a  tender- 
ness for  her,  wou  d  give  him  gvevii  eclat; 
and  there  was  so  much  trouble  in 
following  up  the  single  ones,  that  he 
would  rather  send  half  a  score  o£them  to 
the  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  and  keep  his  sta- 
tion by  Mrs.  Elwyn,  thus  destroying  all 
their  hopes. 

But  though  the  foolish  and  coxcomi- 
cal  attentions,  and  the  flimsy  flattery,  of 
Finlater  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
greedy  palate  of  Mrs.  Elwyn,  and  though 
his  constant  attentions  to  her  in  public 
were  very  smilingly  received,  yet  she 
could  not  be  easy,  when  she  saw  Fitzal- 
Ian  a  guest  at  her  table,  and  a  visitor  at 
her  house,  and  heard  him  have  the  ef- 
D  5  frontery 
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frontery  to  praise  a  low-born  and  insig- 
nificant chit  in  her  hearing.  Sir  Johsi 
Fitzallan  was  in  ill  health  ;  at  the  death 
of  his  father^  Frederic  would  succeed 
to  a  large  fortune,  and  to  a  title — lady 
Fitzallan  ! — oh  !  all  ye  powers  of  female 
mischief  and  malice,  combine  to  prevent 
Mary  Ellis  from  being  raised  to  such  a;i 
height!  a  height  beyond  herself — a 
height  which  perhaps  she  might  have  at* 
tained,  had  she  not  previously  takea 
Elvvyn  in  her  toils  :  something  must  be 
thought  of,  something  must  be  achieved, 
and  that  too  quickly  ;  for  already  the 
Bath  world  had  called  it  Sidone  thing,  al- 
ready she  heard  Fitzallan  rallied  upon 
his  predilection,  and  already  he  appear- 
ed covertly  to  acknowledge  it. 

While  Lauretta  was  thus  suffering    the 
jbaleful  passion  of  envy  to  make  wide  in- 

lo^ds 
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roads  on  her  peace  of  mind,  her  husband 
was  exerting  his  utmost  resolution  and 
all  his  fortiuide  to  stifle  its  first  sugges- 
tions; his  proud  spirit  dared  scarcely 
yet  acknowledge  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  path  to  happiness,  but  the 
daily  display  of  Lauretta's  character  too 
forcibly  proclaimed  it;  tasteless  apathy, 
almost  disgust,  had  ensued  to  that  fervid 
admiration  with  which  he  had  once  re- 
garded her;  and  his  impetuous  nature 
was  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  weight  of 
that  tyrannic  sway  by  which  she  would 
have  held  his  every  look  and  action  ir^ 
servile  bondage,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  exercised  the  most  unlicenced  free- 
dom for  herself. 

A  bitter  emotion,  such  as  Harry  EI- 

wyn   had  never  felt,  had  never  known 

before,  seemed  to  pervade  his  soul,  when 

D  G  he 
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he  thought  of  Mary  Ellis  and  of  Fitz- 
allan  ;  hastily  did  he  turn  from  the  bright 
perspective  of  felicity  which  seemed  to 
open  before  iliem ;  he  wished,  yes,  he 
was  sure  that  he  wished  their  happiness, 
yet  he  did  not  think  that  Mary  Ellis  could 
so  soon — *'  What  then/'  cried  he,  ''  am 
I  such  a  wretch  ? — would  I  keep  her 
a  hopeless,  a  solitary  being,  unconnect- 
ed and  unattached  ? — have  I  ever  had 
reason  to  suspect  her  of  a  more  tender 
attachment  towards  me  than  what  our 
respective  situations  authorised — and  did 

I  ever  hope,  did  I  ever  wish " 

Elwyn  could  not  pursue  such  reflec- 
tions; and  we  are  loth  to  confess,  that  hav- 
ing once  found  easy  entrance  there,  he 
frequently  rushed  from  them,  and   from 

himself,    to  House  ;    there  was  he 

welcomely  received ;  and  in  the  mad  in- 
toxication 
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toxication  of  successful  play,  orr  the  fer- 
mentation of  spirit  produced  by  the 
contrary  transition  of  fortune,  he  spent 
many  of  those  hours  which  were  passed 
by  his  thoughtless  wife  at  the  scenes  of 
public  amusement,  under  the  close  es- 
cort of  Narcissus  Finlater,  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  sister,  lady  Sawbridge ;  no 
longer  the  enraptured,  the  confiding 
husband,  he  resisted  the  inquiries  of 
Lauretta,  in  that  tone  of  decided  refusal, 
which  even  intimidated  her  from  bein^^r 
too  inquisitive  as  to  his  private  engage- 
ments. 

While  all  the  Bath  world,  and  even 
the  prudent  Mrs.  Ripley,  had  given  Mr. 
Fitzallan  to  Mary  Ellis,  she  only  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  kind;  the  genuine  hu- 
mility, which  had,  under  the  happy  in- 
structions  of    her  beloved  protectress, 

formed 
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formed  a  component  part  in  her  charac- 
ter, preserved  her  from  the  indulgence 
of  an  idea  which  she  would  have  consi- 
dered as  absurd  and  extravagant.  She 
always  remembered  what  she  was,  and 
the  disparity  which  existed  between  her 
origin  and  that  of  almost  every  indivi- 
dual with  whom  she  conversed  ;  she  felt 
particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Fitzallan  for 
his  kind  notice  ;  she  supposed  that  th^ 
natural  goodness  of  his  disposition  indu* 
ced  him  to  bestow  it,  from  having  observ- 
ed the  wounding  neglect  of  Mrs.  Elwyn's 
manner,  and  the  consequent  distance 
which  had  been  adopted  by  her  guar- 
dian ;  this  kind  attention  gave  her  con- 
fidence in  herself;  she  was  grateful  to 
Fitzallan,  she  felt  pleasure  in  his  society, 
she  was  amused  and  instructed  by  his 
chearful  and  enlightened  conversatioir. 

Fitzallan 
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Fitzallan  bad  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing her  divested  of  that  restraint  and  em- 
barrassment, which  her  knowledge  of 
the  general  opinion,  or  of  his  private 
sentiments,  would  have  certainly  pro- 
duced. In  the  present  enfeebled  and  pre- 
carious state  of  his  father's  health,  d«- 
manding,  as  he  did,  the  utmost  attention 
of  his  son,  Fitzallan  could  not  form  an 
immediate  plan  for  changing  his  situa- 
tion; but  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
pure  heart  of  Mary  Ellis,  was  now  be- 
come his  most  sanguine  wish  ;  and  he  set 
about  it,  not  in  the  usual  and  hacknied 
way  of  flattery  and  compliment,  and  in 
the  language  and  with  the  air  of  a  lover, 
but  he  sought  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  her  by  manly  confidence,  by  the  honest 
display  of  his  sentiments  and  opinions, 
and  by  a  respectful  mode  of  behaviour. 

This^ 
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This  conduct  combined  with  the  iincon- 
cious  modesty  of  Mary  to  hush  all  sus- 
picion in  her  breast. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  recount  all  the 
routs,  and  the  plays,  and  the  balls, 
"which  Mary  Ellis  visited  with  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley ;  neither  one-tenth  part  of  those 
to  which  the  blooming  Lauretta  was  led 
by  the  sweet  Mr.  Finlater  and  his  sister: 
the  description  of  such  scenes  and  such 
parties  has  been  read  and  reread,  de- 
scribed and  redescribedy  till  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  us;  and  our  book  is  more 
a  history  of  feelings  and  of  sentiments, 
than  of  incidents  and  adventures. 

Miss  Lawson  now  made  her  appear- 
ance at  Bath,  as  the  companion  of  a  se- 
cond-hand dowager  of  the  name  of  On- 
field  ;  and  can  it  be  believed  ? — yes,  for 
it  was  a  fact — Lauretta  extended  to  her 

the 
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the  hand  of  amity ;  and  Miss  Lawson 
stooped  to  kiss  that  hand  which  but  so 
lately  smote  her. 

The  first  evening  on  which  Miss  Law- 
son  made  her  appearance,  she  attended^ 
with  her  friend  Mrs.  Onfield,  a  party  to 
which  Mrs.  Ripley  and  Mary  had  been 
previously  invited  ;    all  joy,  all  ecstacy^ 
at  seeing  her  "  dear  Mary,'*  the  voluble 
Lawson  hastily  approached  her,  and  in 
all  the  rapid  professions,  of  which  she 
was  so  extremely  diffuse,  expressed  her 
delight  at  the  unexpected  meeting — la- 
viented  *'  sweet  Ellis V  leaving  the  Hall 
without  having  given  her  an  opportunity 
of  bidding  her  adieu — patlieticalli/ mourn- 
ed the  misguided  conduct  of  poor  Mrs. 
PifT — mournfullij    predicted    that     she 
would  suffer   for   her  folly — indignantly 
spoke  of  the  already-discovered  tyranni- 
cal 
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cal  and  miserly  disposition  of  her  hui> 
band — sorrowfully  bewailed  the  sad  state 
of  Mrs.  Halifax,  who  was  fast  going  to 
the  grave — sentimentalhj  glanced  at  ami- 
able Miss  Letsom's  dailtj  death — angrihj 
reprobated  general  Halifax's  neglect  of 
his  lady,  and  the  shocking  publicity  of 
his  connexion  with  lady  Lauretta — j)rO' 
pheticalli/  descanted  on  the  sad  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  to  the  extra- 
vagant dissipation  of  her  daughter — and 
prescientltj  mourned  over  the  ill-starred 
fate  of  dear  interesting  Elwyn — and  al- 
most passionately  depicted  his  rude  neg- 
lect of  her  beloved  and  interesting  young 
friend. 

Mary  was  not  surprised  at  this  torrent 
of  declamation,  because  she  bad  beeii 
accustomed  to  it,  and  knew  pretty  well 
how  much  of  it  she  might  credit  ;    she 

answered 
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anJiwered  Miss  Lavvson  with  her  usu?>l 
Tiiodest  civility,  but  took  care  not  to 
touch  upon  any  of  the  rtiimtrouo  points 
on  which  she  had  enlarged  so  freery. 

Two  evenings  subsequent  to  this  in- 
terview, Mary  again  saw  this  lady,  br^^ 
in  public,  and  in  the  party  of  Mrs.  EI- 
wyn  ;  she  saw  her  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  "  extravagant*  and  ''  dissipated'* 
Lauretta  ;  and  can  it  be  wondered  if  her 
"  dear  Mary"  was  suffered  to  pass  and 
repass  in  the  crowd,  unseen,  unnoticed  ? 
Mary  had  been  inured  to  the  ague-like 
transitions  of  this  lady,  and  was  as  little, 
mortified  with  the  cold  fit,  as  she  had 
been  exhilarated  by  the  hot. 

If  there  was  a  human  being  for  whom 
Ehvyn  had  an  utter  contempt,  li  was 
Miss  Lavvrson  ;  Lauretta  had  frequently 
iicard    him    express    his   dislike    of    her 
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cringing  and  time-serving  character;  but 
Lauretta  was  now  emerged  from  the  con- 
troul  of  her  husband ;  his  opinions  had 
ceased  to  have  any  weight  with  her,  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  her  own  plea- 
sures or  her  own  designs  ;  and  with  the 
civility  which  is  ever  due  from  the  master 
of  the  house  to  his  guests,  Elwyn  was 
constrained  to  treat  Miss  Lawson,  whom 
with  surprise  he  saw  at  his  table^  by  him 
at  least,  an  uninvited  guest ;  to  express 
his  disapprobation  to  Lauretta,  would  be 
to  call  forth  those  childish  whimperings 
and  those  fretful  bewailings  which  ever 
ensued  to  the  gentlest  expostulations; 
her  present  situation,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  all  the  tender  interest  of 
such  a  heart  as  his,  and  his  ardent  wishes 
for  a  child  who  might  perpetuate  the 
name  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  restrain- 
ed 
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cJ  him  from  giving  his  opinion.  Lau- 
retta's intimacy  with  lady  Sawbridge 
had  not  pleased  him ;  he  had  noticed  it 
to  her ;  but  the  wonted  paroxysms  had 
followed,  of  tears^  upbraidings,  and 
sullen  waywardness ;  she  had  asked  him 
if  he  meant  to  take  from  her  every  thing 
and  every  body  whom  she  loved  ?  he  had 
made  her  forsake  her  dear^  her  dearest^ 
her  good  mamma  already  ;  and  now,  be- 
cause that  he  saw  she  liked  lady  Saw- 
bridge,  he  wanted  her  to  relinquish  her 
acquaintance ;  but  she  knew  what  it  was, 
and  if  lady  Sawbridge  had  not  got  a  &ra- 
iher,  her  intimacy  would  not  have  been 
thought  improper. 

"  No,  Lauretta,"  cried  Elwyn,  with 
some  asperity,  and  all  his  proud  supe- 
riority glowing  in  his  reddening  coun- 
tenance, '*  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed, 

a  Zoitf 
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a  loxv  contemptible  wretch,  who  can  for 
a  moment  feel  a  rival  in  that  shallow, 
brainless  coxcomb." 

Lauretta  pouted  ;  she  did  not  like  to 
hear  the prettj/  Mr,  Finlater  called  names; 
but  she  could  not  take  his  part  openlv, 
though  she  determined  from  that  hour, 
that  if  ber  husband  did  not  feel  a  rival 
in  Finlater,  she  would  make  him  feel  his 
power  of  teazing  and  of  disturbing  him 
whenever  she  chose. 

After  this  conversation,  our  readers 
will  have  seen  that  it  was  not  from  Eb 
wyn*s  subjection  to  Lauretta  that  he 
kept  silence  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Law- 
son,  but  because  he  knew  his  representa- 
tions would  be  fruitless,  and  that  his  hu- 
manity inclined  him  to  spare  Lauretta 
from  any  agitation  at  the  present  period. 
But,  miist  we  say  it?  the  empire  of  Lau- 
retta 
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^rstta  daily  slackened  in  his  heart ;    he 
fjow  beheld,  with  a  sort  of  cool  indiifer- 
ence,  behaviour  which  would  lately  have 
created  in  him  the  most  lively  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  when  his  sickened  fancy,  his 
disappointed  hopes,  his  faded  prospects, 
all   cDUspired   to    raise  a  tumult  in   his 
soul,  when  he  turned  with  retrospective 
eye,  and  saw  the  tender  placid  figure  of 
Mary  Ellis,  like  the  shadow  of  departed 
joys,   he  would  start  from  the  momen- 
tary, the  dangerous  contemplation,  and 
fancy  that  he  had  attained  a  victory  over 
himself  when  he  resorted  to  — — House; 
alas!  ^/zrt/ victory  could  only  be  perfected 
by  applying  for  assistance  where  only  it 
is  to  be  found,  but  where  it  is  seldom 
sought  by  men  of  the  fashionable  world. 
If  Lauretta   insulted, Miss  Lawson   iu 
the  country,  what  could  be  her  motive 

for 
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for  courting  her  in  Bath  ?  is  the  natural' 
inquiry  of  our  readers  :  is  there  a  more 
engrossing,  a  more  busy  passion  than 
envy  ?  if  it  once  gets  possession  of  the 
female  breast,  is  it  not  a  fell  usurper  ? 
To  break  the  spell  by  which  Fitzallan 
was  bound  to  Mary  Ellis,  to  prevent  her 
from  rising:  to  a  situation  which  she  had 
not  attained,  had  been  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  Mrs.  Elwyn,  from  the  mo- 
ment in  which  she  had  believed  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  the  kind ;  but 
to  blacken  the  character  of  Mary  Ellis 
with  her  husband,  would  not  do ;  Fitz- 
allan and  Elwyn  were  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms;  they  had  an  implicit  reli- 
ance on  each  other's  honour.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  Mary  Ellis's  adoption  by 
her  protectress,  had  excited  the  interest, 
rather  than  chilled  the  predilection  of 

Fitzallan ; 


J 
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f  itzallan  ;  his  chivalric  spirit  liked  the 
idea  of  defending  the  orphan;  and  the 
conscience-stricken  one  of  his  father 
might  perhaps  weakly  yield  his  concur- 
rence to  the  wishes  of  a  son  on  whom 
he  weaJdy  doated.  Vainly  racking  her 
brain  for  an  expedient  that  might  be 
feasible  for  her  adoption,  and  which 
might  at  the  same  time  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  Mary's  elevation,  Lauretta 
accidentally  met  with  Miss  Lawson  :  to 
make  up  for  her  late  rudeness,  would, 
she  knew,  be  an  easy  matter  with  the 
placable  Lawson  ;  but  doubly,  trebly  did 
she  do  so,  by  singling  her  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  her  marked  attention  at  the  well- 
thronged  ball,  and  by  leaning  and  loung* 
ing  on  her  willing  arm  during  the  whole 
of  the  night. 

Miss  Lawson  had  never  before  been 
VOL.  IV,  E  so 
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SO  delightedly  happy  ;  she  saw  that  her 
charming  friend  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal attention;  and  as  her  sparkling 
brilliants  emitted  some  faint  rays  of  their 
splendour  on  the  hitherto-tinselled  brow 
of  Miss  Lawson,  so,  in  the  multitude  of 
charming  things  which  were  said  to  Mrs. 

wyn,  s'ne  came  in  for  some  small  por- 
tion, as  being  the  favoured  friend  of  the 
fairest  fair;  and  if  there  was  any  thing 
of  substance  in  the  professions  which 
were  made  to  Mrs.  Elwyn,  surely  the 
^Jiadow  must  devolve  on  the  gratified 
Lawson. 

Lauretta  was  not  without  a  sufficient 
portion  of  art;  her  object,  in  thus  no- 
ticing Miss  Lawson,  was  to  get  her  to 
detail,  in  the  hearing  of  Fitzallan,  the 
story  concerning  the  mystery  of  Mary's 
birth,  and  her  adoption  by  the  benevo- 
lent 
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Ifent  Clara,  which  the  mischiev<>iis  spleen 
of  the  ladies  of  Norton  had  surmised,  and 
which  the  invidious  spirit  of  Miss  Lawsbn 
had^ried  to  stamp  with  authenticity.     If 
Lauretta  herself  were  to  relate  it,  Elwvn 
might  fathom  her  motives,  he  might  sift 
them  to  the  l^ottom,  and  his  indignation 
Would  be  poured  upon   her;    but  Miss 
Lawson,  with  an  air  of  confidence  and 
secresy,  should  be  the  xvarning  friend  of 
Fitzallan,    she   should   be    the  guardian 
genius  which  should   interpose  and  save 
him  from  forming  so  disgraceful  a  con- 
nexion ;     the    poverty   of    Mary   Ellis's 
pretended  parents,   the  obscurity  of  her 
origin,  might  be  thought  of  no  moment, 
when  weighed  in   the  balance  with  her 
matchless  excellencies;    but  would    the 
scrupulous,   the  fastidious  Mr.  Fitzallan, 
ally  himself  to  the  child  o[  shame,  to  the 
E  2  illicit 
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illicit  offspring  of  a  woman,  who  palmed 
herself  upon  the  world  as  a  creature  of 
perfection  ?  would  he  like  to  call  her 
wife,  who  never  knew  a  father  ?  and 
would  he  not  fear  to  see  in  every  hoary- 
headed  libertine  who  approached  him, 
the  man  to  whom  his  peerless  Mary 
owed  the  infamif  of  her  existence  ?  This 
was  strong  language,  and  such  language, 
such  searching  questions  must  probe  the 
breast  of  Fitzallan  ;  while  the  jealous 
spirit  of  Henry  Elwyn,  which  would  be 
roused  at  the  slightest  stigma  which 
should  attach  to  the  name  of  a  woman 
whose  memory  he  had  almost  deified, 
must  be  conjured  up  to  deter  Fitzallan 
from  breathing  a  hint  on  the  subject  in 
his  presence. 

Miss   Lawson  was   well   tutored ;    she 
played  her  part  to  admiration.     Mrs.  El- 
wyn 
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wyn  was  not  direct  in  her  confidence, 
even  to  her  dear  Lawson,  but  inuendoes 
and  hints  were  well  understood^  and  the 
motive  of  Lauretta  was  evidently  apparent 
to  her  active  coadjutor— active,  because 
a  similar  spirit  impelled  her,  for  our 
readers  need  scarcely  to  be  reminded, 
that  the  modest  attractions  of  Mary, 
when  likely  to  draw  the  serious  admira- 
tion of  the  other  sex,  had  long  ago 
drawn  on  her  the  envy  of  the  delectable 
Lawson, 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  want- 
ing ;  with  the  profuse  expressions  of 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  humanity,  which 
are  always  to  be  received  with  doubt 
when  they  are  poured  forth  in  such 
abundance.  Miss  Lawson  gained  the  pri- 
vate ear  of  Frederic,  and  there  her  tale 
unfolded.  It  harrowed  up  his  soul — 
*  B  3  evea 
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even  though  his  better  reason  refused  to 
give  it  credence,  he  was  too  prudent  and 
too  wary  to  commit  himself  to  his  curi- 
ous informant,  by  giving  her  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  her  communi- 
cation, or  by  unfolding  his  secret  wishes 
relative  to  Mary  Ellis.  To  Miss  Lawson 
he  seemed  to  deport  himself  as  one  who 
had  merely  been  listening  to  an  extraor- 
dinary relation,  in  which  he  was  not  in- 
terested; and  the  self-satisfied  agent  re- 
tiirnetl  to  her  employer,  and  avowed  her 
belief  in  Mr.  Fitzallan's  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  heroine  of  the  Jiitle  tale 
which  she  had  invented. 

Lauretta  could  not  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  how^everj  Fitzallan  had  now  had  a 
warning;,  if  he  fell  into  the  snare  with 
his  eyqs  open^  he  must  abide  the  consc- 
quenceo 

The 
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The  encreased  illness  of  sir  John  Fitz*- 
allan  demanded  the  assiduous  attention 
of  his  son  ;  and  as  he  had  previously  de- 
termined to  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  which  existed  for  Miss  Law- 
son's  narration,  ere  he  hazarded  r»n 
avowal  to  Mary  Ellisy  which  might  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  retract,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  be  at  present  debarred  from 
those  opportunities  of  daily  intercourse, 
which  he  was  well  aware  would  encrease 
his^  passion,  and  render  it  more  difBcult 
to  conquer.  To  the  child  of  honest  pa- 
rents, to  the  orphan  daughter  of  virtu- 
ous poverty,  his  father  would  have  no 
objection;  and  for  his  own  part,  he 
should  greatly  prefer  raising  the  gentle 
Mary  to  a  situation,  which  she  would 
grace  by  her  merits,  to  carrying  off  the 
high  prize  of  fashion  or  of  title,  which 
E  4-  ohen 
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often  came  within  his  grasp  ;  in  obscuri- 
ty there  was  nothing  which  he  dreaded — 
but  mystery  and  infamy,  his  feelings  re- 
volted at  the  bare  idea:  how  could  he 
frame  his  words,  how  could  he  approach 
his  father,  and  ask  his  countenance,  his  pa- 
ternal sanction  to  such  a  connexion  ? — "  I 
will  fairly  investigate  the  matter,**  thought 
Fitzallan ;  "  surmises,  conjectures,  and 
suspicions,  shall  not  interpose  between 
me  and  happiness;  I  must  have  proofs 
of  the  guilt  and  depravity  of  my  Mary's 
parents,  for  numberless,  countless  are  the^ 
proofs  of  her  goodness  and  her  virtues." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Constant  occupation,  perpetual  engagement  in  the 
active  scenes  of  life,  continued  and  unwearied  attentioa 
to  the  important  duties  of  his  station,  form  at  once  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  test  of  liis  obedience. 

Brewster. 

The  unconscious  object  of  all  these  plans 
and   all   these   ruminations,   was   mean- 
while pursuing  the  ''  even  tenor  of  her 
way**  in  modest  meekness  ;  but,  spite  of 
her  natural    disposition    to    be   pleased, 
and  to  repress  all  fastidiousness  of  taste, 
Mary  Ellis  could  not  but  feel  that  Mrs. 
Ripley's  life  was  not  the  life  for  her :  the 
constant  round    of  insipid  amusement, 
the  constant  repetition  of  vapid  convert 
E  5  sation. 
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sation,    and   of  pursuits   in   which    the 
mind  had  no  share,  and  which  contribut- 
ed to  no  good  purpose,  was  not   at  all 
congenial  to  her  taste,  nor  in  unison  with 
those  principles  of  usefulness  and  of  be- 
neficial  activity  which  had   been  firmly 
grounded  with    the    first   rudiments   of 
education  by  her  departed  friend  :  with 
no  little  solicitude  she  looked  forward 
to  the  period  when   Mrs.  Ripley  should 
l^ave  Bath  ;  as  she  was  iin mediately  go- 
ing to  visit  some  friends,  their  separation 
must  naturally  take  place  at  that  time; 
and  any  cottage  in  the  country,  and  the 
uninterrupted   enjoyment    of  her    own 
pursuits,   the   uninterrupted   disposition 
of  her  own  time,  was  preferable,  in  he^ 
sober   estimation,   to  the  haunts  of  the 
world,  and  the  shackling  sameness  of  fa- 
.^hionable  life :    but  with  the  cottage,  the 

idea^ 
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idea  of  Elwyn  Ilall  was  invariably  annexr- 
ed  in  her  idea ;  could  she  but  procure 
a  little  retreat  in  that  vicinity,  she  migh.£ 
have  the  faithful  Scot  for  her  friend  and 
her  housekeeper ;  she  might  retain  the 
attached  Susan  for  her  attendant ;  again 
might  she  wander  amongst  the  woods 
and  lawns  she  loved  so  well — again 
might  she  retrace  the  paths  which  Clara 
had  trod — again  would  her  beatified 
spirit  seem  to  hover  over  her,  as  she  ex- 
tended the  assistance  which  was  still 
within  her  power  to  th-e  humbler  objects 
of  her  care  and  of  her  discriminating 
bounty. 

Henry  Elwyn  had  told  Mary  to  pre- 
pare some  plan  for  his  acceptance,  and 
surely  such  a  plan  would  meet  with  it. 
The  occasional  enjoyment  of  Miss  Let- 
som's  conversation  was  amongst  its  great- 
E  6  est 
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est  desideratums  ;  and  it  %voiild  be  na 
objection  to  Mary  that  she  should  be 
contiguous  to  Mi*s.  Piff ;  for  her  univer- 
sal benevolence  led  her  to  be  anxious 
for,  the  welfare  of  this  poor  inoffensive 
woman,  independent  of  her  near  con- 
nexion to  Henry  Elwyn  ;  she  could  be 
on  terms  of  civility  and  kindness  with 
hei\  without  being  on  an  intimate  foot- 
ing at  the  Hall,  or  subjecting  herself  to 
a  familiar  intercourse  with  her  husband  ; 
and  surely  even  Elwyr>  would  see  no- 
thing objectionable  in  this;  rather w^ould 
he  thank  her  for  this  attention  to  his 
mother. 

The  pleasure  which  Mary  had  found 
in  the  society  of  Miss  Letsom,  and  the 
interest  which  she  had  felt  in  the  history 
of  her  early  misfortunes  and  the  singu- 
larity of  her  present  situation,  were  not 

put 
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put  to  flight;  when  new  scenes  and  new 
characters  flitted  before  her  eyes,  her  at- 
tachments were  more  stable  and  more 
constant.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Bath, 
she  had  written  that  lady  a  long  and  com- 
municative epistle ;  with  Miss  Letsom 
she  had  no  reserves;  and  haying  lament- 
ed the  imprudence  of  Mrs.  PifT,  which 
had  made  her  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley's protection  almost  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, she  proceeded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  things  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  her  observation,  but  without 
''  setting  down  aught  in  malice,"  though 
we  dare  not  say  without  extenuation  ; 
she  cursorily  passed  over  the  disregard 
of  Mrs.  Elwyn,  and  while  she  softened 
it  down,  and  imputed  her  rude  behavi- 
our to  youth,  to  inexperience,  and  to 
thoughtlessness^  she  bore  ample  testi- 
mony 
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niony  to   the  respectful   deportment   of 
her  husband,   and   that   friendly   interest 
in  her  happiness  which  had  evinced  itself 
HI. actions,   but   did   not    lose    itself    in 
words.    For  the  kind  notice  and  pleasing 
attention  of  Mr.  Fitzallan>  she  also  ex- 
pressed  her  gratitude — "  To  receive  his 
notice/'   continued  she,  *^  while   I  daily 
see  him  courted  by  the  titled,  the  weal- 
thy, and  the  beautiful,  is  very  flattering, 
for   the   obscure   and  humble  foundling, 
Mary  Ellis,  has  no  claim  upon  it;  but7?/5 
niind  is  superior  to  all  factitious  advaa- 
tages;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  he  feels 
a  pleasure  in  noticing  me,  because  he 
sees  that  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  world 
to  pay  attention  to  those  from  whom  no 
eclat  can  be  derived.     Oh,  Miss  Letsom, 
novice  as  I  confessedly   am   in    all    the 
(may  I  not  call  them)  follies  of  fashion, 

judge 
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jiidge  my  astonishment,  on  hearing  lady 
Sawbridge  announced  at  a  private  and 
select   party  !     I  started — but    your   de- 
scription, faithfully  giv.en,  was  faithfully 
remembered  by  me — '  the  meridian  of 
life,  the  bold  dashing  air,  the  handsom^e 
countenance' — I  could  not  be  mistaken.; 
il  was  the  inhabitant  of  the  marine  cot- 
tage   whom    I   saw :    no    woman   seems 
more  admired  in  this  place — -no  woman 
receives   more    universal  suffrage.     Sir 
James  Sawbridge  is  dead,  it  seemg,   and 
has  left  her  a  fine   fortune,  which  she 
knows  how  to  spend  like  a  princess ;  and 
though  everu  body  talks  of  her  affair  with 

lord as  openly  as  she  did   to   you, 

and  though  every  body  wonders  that  sir 
James  Sawbridge  did  not  procure  a  di- 
vorce, which  was  in  his  power,  yet  every 
body  goes  to  her  balls  and  suppers,  ercr?/ 

body 
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hodij  is  glad  to  have  a  name  on  her  visit- 
ing list,  and  she  is  glad  to  see  every  body's 
name  there.     Mrs.  Elwyn  seems  to  have 
selected   this  lady  for  her  most  intimate 
companion,  and  they  seem  to  exist  only 
when  together — surely  Henry  Elwyn  can^ 
not  know  her  former  history,  surely  he 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  characters 
of  those  with  whom   his  Lauretta  asso*- 
ciates  ?     I  should  fill  a  volume,  were  I 
to  descant  on  all  the  contradictions  and 
the  iticonsistencies  which  strike  my  un- 
accustomed eye — I  frequently  turn  from 
^the  contemplation  with  rather  more  dis- 
gust  than  I  wish   to  indulge — for   be- 
lieve me,  dear  Miss  Letsom,  when  I  de- 
clare  that  I  would  not  knowin-gly  che- 
rish a  splenetical  or  a  cynical  disposition; 
if  I  know  myself,   I  am  more  fitted  for 
society  than  seclusion,  and  my  enjoy- 
ments 
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ments  are  always  enhanced,  jf  they  are 
shared  with  others;  but  Mifs.  Ripley's 
society  is  not  society ;  all  subjects,  not 
merely  of  rationality,  but  even  of  tri- 
fling and  amusement,  are  swallowed  up 
by  the  card-table;  and  cards  being  the 
settled  purpose  for  which  the  company 
meet,  and  being  expressly  mentioned  m 
their  invitation,  is  it  not  natural,  that 
when  drawn  into  the  magic  circle  of 
action,  the  attack  should  commence,  and 
that  the  combatants  should  pursue  it  with> 
unceasing  avidity  ?  But  though  you 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  I  have 
learnt  to  be  rather  too  severe  in  my 
strictures  than  becomes  my  age,  my  in- 
experience, or  my  situation,  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you,  that  my  full  heart  is 
very  grateful  to  that  good  Providence 
who  has  poured  his  benefits   u])on  me; 

and 
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and  that,  in  numbering  these,  I  do  not 
nnderwAue  the  comfort  and  security  of 
being  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ripler, 
whose  character  stands  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  persons  for  prudence  and 
respectability  :  she  is  extremely  kind  to 
me,  and  very  easy  in  her  manners;  I  feci 
quite  divested  of  restraint  in  her  com- 
pany; yef,  I  will  confess  it  to  you,  that  I 
cast  a  longing  eye  towards  the  shades  of 
Ehvyn  ;  and  that  frequently,  when  draw- 
ing a  brio^ht  perspective  of  quiet  peace- 
ful days  in  that  much-loved  vicinity,  the 
fiorure  of  Miss  Letsom  starts  fresh  as  life 
upon  the  foreground  of  the  picture; 
more  than  once  has  it  seemed  to  poir^t 
at  the  difference  of  our  respective  situa- 
tions, and  while  it  has  pourtrayed  the 
sad,  the  trying  monotony  of  her  tedious 
;,nd  never  ending  duties,  I  have  felt  the 

wholesome 
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wholesome  reproof,  and  sought  to  stop 
the  progress  of  my  castle-bui-lding  aii- 
tkipations,  in  the  certainty  of  present 
comfort.  Let  me  now  stop  the  progress 
of  my  pen,  if  I  would  not  tire  my  friend, 
after  assuring  her  that  I  feel  for  her  the 
sincerest  regard,  and  take  the  liveliest 
interest  in  her  happiness." 

Although  it  was  soon  after  Mary  Ellis  s 
arrival  in  Bath  that  she  had  written  to 
Miss  Letsom,  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
and  .she  received  no  answer;  she  began 
to  imagine  that  she  was  wholly  forgotten 
hy  her ;  for  surely  the  most  assiduous 
attention  on  her  aunt  would  enable  her 
to  spare  one  half  hour  to  the  calls  of 
friendship  ?  Mary  was  wounded  and 
mortified  at  this  seemijiQr  neglect:  her 
plans  of  enjoyment  in  the  environs 
of  Elwyn  were  clouded  by  the  idea   of 

Miss 
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Miss  Letsom's  silence;  what  prospect 
could  she  have  of  maintaining  a  person- 
al intercourse  with  a  woman  who  had 
not  found  time  to  write  one  line  in  a 
period  of  nearly  two  months  ?  At' 
length,  however,  Mary  Ellis  received  a 
letter,  which  fully  accounted  for  her  si- 
lence ;  it  ran  thus  : — 


''  MY  DEAR  MARY, 

"  You  must  ere  this  have  ac- 
cused me  of  great  neglect  and  ingrati- 
tude, in  not  sooner  noticing  your  kind 
and  affectionate  letter;  but  it  reached 
me  when  every  moment  of  my  time  was 
engaged  in  an  attendance  on  my  poor 
aunt.  The  mourning  emblems  which 
accompany   this   letter,    will    shew   you 

that 
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that  these  painful  duties  are  over  ;  Mrs. 
Halifax  has  for  ever  closed  her  eyes  on 
this  earthly  scene  ;  she  is  no  more — her 
last  illness  was  slow,  but  certain  in  its 
progress.  I  was  aware  that  her  symp- 
toms were  serious,  and  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  disorder,  I  communicated  my  sus- 
picions to  Mr.  Leonard ;  he  told  me 
that  I  was  not  mistaken;  for  though  he 
could  not  ascertain  the  period,  yet  dis- 
solution must  eventually  succeed  to  her 
present  iittack:  this  information,  my  dear- 
young  friend,  was  not  calculated  to 
make  me  relax  in  my  attendance,  or  to 
falter  in  my  exertions — I  determined, 
by  the  most  undeviating  attentions,  to 
try  to  sooth  the  couch  of  pain,  and  to 
smooth  the  pillow  of  death.  I  consider- 
ed the  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the 
poor  sufferer  as  an  imposing  claim  on 

me 
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had  loved  Mr.  Elwyn,  from  the  moment 
when  he  first  awoke  to  recollection — his 
indulgence,  his  kindness,  his  fond  parti- 
ality, had  gained  him  a  warm  interest  in 
his  grateful  breast ;  and  though  duty  and 
principle  would  have  taught  him  to  love 
and  to  respect  hh  father,  yet  when  that 
affinity  had  been  made  known  to  him, 
there  weie  so  many  circumstances  to  less- 
en his  character  in  the  estimation  of  his 
son,  that  he  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  his 
tarly  betiefactor,  rather  than  to  the  'parent 
of  his  ripened  years. 

It  was  in  this  character  that  he  now 
seemed  to  lament  him  ;  all  the  instances 
of  his  indulgent  love  came  fresh  before 
his  memory;  his  faults  were  forgotten; 
and  he  gave  way  to  the  most  unqualified 
Sorrow :  taking  the  hand  of  Mary,  he 
sighed,  but  could  not  articulate;  but  he 

accmcd 
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seemed  to  give  his  mother  to  her  care; 
and  then  breaking  from  them  both,  he 
locked  himself  into  his  own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Elwyn's  was  that  kind  of  sorrow 
which  seems  likely  to  evaporate  in  words; 
she  made  incessant    bemoanin<»s,   called 
herself    "  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
the  most  miserable  creature  in  the  whole 
^vo^ld,  very  so   indeed,    a    most    incon- 
solable widow!**  then  would  wonder  who 
had  got  the  will,  and  ''whether  Mr.  Henry 
would  like  it  to  be  read  before  the  fune- 
ral   or   after  ?'*     said,    "  she   supposed 
crowds  and   crowds  of  people  would  at- 
tend the  corpse  to  the  grave,  as  Mr.  El- 
wyn  was  a  man  of  such  fortune,  and  so 
very    much     respected — and    then    the 
mourning   for    the    servants — that,    you 
see.  Miss  Mary,  will  cost  a  great  deal — 
men  and  maidens,  all  of  them  in  bkck — 

oh! 
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lifax  interested  me;  I  listened  to  his  vows 
of  eternal    love    and    constancy  ;    and 
though  I  retained  some  part  of  my  hand- 
some jointure  for  my  own  exclusive  use^ 
yet  there  was  enough  remaining  to  make 
him  accept  my  hand  with  transport.    But 
happiness  was  now  gone    further  from 
me  than  before;  a  violent  fever  brought 
me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave;  and  though 
I  at  length  recovered,  yet  my  person  was 
so  altered,  so  reduced,  and   the  hue  of 
my  complexion  so  completely  changed, 
that   I  scarcely   dared   look    at   myself, 
w^hile   I  had  nearly  lost  the    faculty  of 
hearing.     The  attentions  of  Halifax  were 
confined  to  the  common-place  politeness 
which  shewed  itself  before  witnesses;  in 
private,    he  was  careless  and  negligent; 
while  on  the  wife  of  his  friend  Mont- 
gomery were  lavished  all  those  insinuat- 
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\ng   gallantries,   which,   in  the   days, of 
'Courtship  (and  in  those  days  awlz/j,  had, 
^devolved  on  me.     I  did  not  then  view 
things  in  the  light  in  vyhich    they  are 
presented  to  me  at  this  moment ;  I  grew 
peevish  and  fretful ;    you,    child,  must 
have  observed  how  this  disposition  has 
grown  upon  me,  how  disagreeable  it  ha5 
made  me  to  others,  how  uncomfortable 
to   myself;    but   in   mijself   my   whole 
thoughts  were  centered  ;    I  fancied  that 
the  weak  state  of  my  health  required  my 
whole  attention,   and  that  ^ly  comforts 
ought  to  be  the  exclusive  study  of  all 
who  approached  me ;  I  did  not  remem- 
ber how  frequently  I  had  accused  poor 
Mr.  Manning   of    selfishness,   how  fre- 
quently I  had  laughed  at  his  infirmities — 
but  this  was  retribution  ! — even  in  this 
world    there  is  retributidn  ! — but  it  is 
VOL.  IV.  F  on^y 
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•only  within  these  few  days  past  that  such 
thoughts  have  struck  me.* 

"  Affected  by  the  manner  of  my  poor 
aunt,  and  pitying  the  «ad  state  of  her 
perturbed  and  self-accusing  mind,   I  did 
every   thing  in  my  power  to  give  her 
comfort  and  consolation  ;   and  was  much 
pleased  at   finding   that   she  shewed   no 
aversion  to  talking  on  religious  subjects. 
What  a  deep  impression  have  these  con- 
versations made  on   my  mind  !  and  how 
thankful,  how  grateful,  how  triilij  grate- 
ful am  I  to  that  good<}od,  who  guided 
me  here,  who  afforded  me  the  sacred,  the 
fiious  pleasure  of  awakening  the  mind  of 
my  nearest  relative  to  the  great  truths  of 
his  Gospel ! 

"  Although  Mrs.  Halifax  had  express- 
ly told  me  that  she  by  no  means  wished 
to  see  the  general,  yet  I  thought  it  my 

duty. 
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^Hjiy,  from  time  to  time,  to  communis 
cate  to  him  the  progress  of  h^r  disOrderi 
he  answered  me  with  regularity  and  po^ 
Iheness,  lamented  the  illness  of  '  poor 
Mts.  H/  and  requested  me  to  con- 
timie  to  favour  him  with  my  obliging 
communications. 

"  You  will  not  wonder,  my  dear  Ma- 
ry, that  while  engaged  in  tlie  arduous 
duty  of  confirming  the  faith,  and  speak- 
ing peace  to  the  soul,  of  this  conscience- 
stricken  sufferer — you  will  not  wonder 
t^at  I  scrupled  to  allot  the  least  portion 
of  my  time  to  another,  even  though  that 
other  was  one  for  whom  I  retained  a 
warm  regard,  as  assuredly  I  do  for  yon  ; 
but,  had  I  addressed  you  in  this  trying 
and  anxious  period,  I  could  have  written 
you  merely  in  a  cursory  manner^,  and 
F  2  yout 
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ynur  benevolent  heart  would  have  been 
eager  to  have  heard  further. 

*'  A   few  days'  previous  to  the  disso- 
lution   of  Mrs.   Halifax,    she    expressed 
great  anxiety  to  see  Mr.  Sargent;  he  was 
closeted  in  her  chamber  some  time;  when 
he  quitted    her,    she  seemed  more  com- 
posed and  cheerful,   and  taking  my  hand 
in  a  more  affectionate  manner  than  I  had 
€ver  remarked  in  her  before,  she  said — ■ 
'  Child,  I   have  done    what  I  could;'   I 
did  not  understand   her  meaning,  but  it 
was  soon  explained  to  me.     From   this 
hour,  the  disorder  of  Mrs.  Halifax  made 
rapid  strides;   her  bodily  sufTeriiTgs  were 
very  great,  and  at  times  her  mind  seemed 
lost  and  bewildered.       General   Halifax 
was,  I  conclude,  at  length  impelled  by 
the  calls  of  decency ;    he  arrived  at  the 

Lodge 
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Lodge  when  his  wife  was  nearly  expiring; 
a  deathbed  was  not  a  contemplation  which 
he  would  willingly  have  encountered  ;  he 
did  not  approach  the  suflTerer,  but  start- 
ed back  as  if  affrighted  and  appalled,  as 
his  eye  scarcely  glanced  upon  her  livid 
countenance.  She  did  not  see  him  ;  an 
accession  of  strength  and  self-possession 
seemed  to  reanimate  the  dying — '  Let- 
som,'  said  she,  addressing  me,  '  receive 
my  thanks  for  all  your  kindness  and  at- 
tention; from  my  nearest  relalion  I  could 
not  have  demanded  it — on  you  I  had  no 
claim.  I  have  done  something  for  you, 
child,  a  little — would  to  Heaven  I  had 
the  power  of  doing  more  \  but  I  have  a 
niece — though  unknown  to  me  her  place 
of  residence,  or  her  name,  yet  I  believe  a 
daughter  of  my  only  sister  now  exists ; 
between  you  and  her  I  have  bequeathed 
F  3  a  little 
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a  little  sum,  which  Mr.  Sargent  tells  nre 
I  have  a  legal  right  to  -dispose  of;  I  do 
not  rob  my  husband  of  it ;  he  knew  not 
that  it  was  mine,  and  surely  he  will 
not  grudge  to  my  nearest  relative,  and 
to  my  hcst  friend,  these  trifling  memo- 
rials of  my  regarct.'  I  naturally  looked 
towards  general  Halifax,  but  he  seemed 
afraid  to  venture  near  the  bed.  'Could 
I  have  beheld  my  niece  before  I  died/ 
contirmed  Mrs.  Halifax,  '  could  I  hav.e 
evinced  to  her  that  she  was  not  quite  for* 
gotten,  it  would  have  afforded  me  great 
satisfaction,  but  that  must  be  denied  me, 
for  I  know  not  where  to  find  her/ 

"  At  this  moment  I  was  taken  off  my 
guard — the  period  of  my  self-imposed 
silence  seemed  to  be  ended  ;  my  heart 
throbbed  violently  at  my  side— my  emo- 
tions  nearly  subdued  me,    as   throwing 

mvselt 
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myself  upon  my  knees  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  pressing  my  lips  upon  her 
hand,  I  sobbed  out — '-  Behold  your 
niece — behold  the  daughter  of  your  sis- 
ter;  I  am  the  child  of * — '  You^  you 

ray  niece  ? — oh  !  speak  louder — speak 
louder,  tell  me  so  again — tell  me  that  I 
hear  aright — and  is  it  indeed  my  niece 
%vho  has  thus  attended,  watched,  and 
prat/ed  for  me  ? — and  art  thou  my  vei^jj 
niece  ? — oh  !  speak  again — pray,  pray 
tell  me  so  again?'  I  repeated  the  vvords^ 
I  related  the  accident  by  which  I  became 
acquainted  with  her  situation;  I  told  her, 
as  succinctly  as  I  could,  my  reasons  fo5 
changing  my  name  :  she  embraced,  she 
blessed  me. 

"  Mr.  Leonard  was  irv  the  room  at  the 

time ;   he  besought  me  to  compose  my 

agitated  spirits;    I  did  so,   for  I  feared 

F  4  for. 
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for  the  eflTect  which  might  be  produced' 
on  my  dying  aunt.  Never  did  I  see 
greater  terror  expressed  than^on  the 
countenance  of  general  Hnlifax — never 
did  I  see  it  so  completely  divested  of 
that  genuine  compunction  which  *  mak- 
cth  the  heart  better/ 

"  Again  I  approached  Mrs.  Halifax  ; 
and  while  I  addressed  her,  ^ov  the  first 
Hme,  by  the  endearing  name  of  aunt,  1 
asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  see  her 
husband,  and  mentioned  his  being  ar- 
rived— '  No,  no,*  said  she  ;  '  his  pre- 
l^ence  can  do  me  no  good;  I  forgive 
hitn — I  wish  him  well ;  but  tell  him,* 
said  she,  with  emphatic  earnestness,  '  as 
he  values  the  forgiveness  of  a  dying  wo- 
man, a&  he  would  find  peace  in  his  last 
moments,  let  him  by  no  means  attemjfl 
4epriving  this  poor   child,  of  the  smalt 

sum- 
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sum  which  I  have  bequeathed  to  her ; 
it  was  produced  from  the  sale  of  my 
jewels,  which  were  presented  me  by  Mr. 
Manning  when  I  married  him — oh  !  I 
bartered  imich  to  gain  them  !  little  did  I 
then  think  that  they  would  be  turned  to 
so  profitable  an  account.' 

"  Mr.  Sargent  now  spoke  to  general 
Halifax  ;  and  after  a  moment  of  irreso- 
lution, he  advanced  with  hurried  steps 
towards  the  bed,  and  scarcely  glancijig 
towards  his  expiring  wife,  he  said — '  I 
promise  you,  that  Miss  Letsom  shall  se- 
curely retain  the  sum  you  have  be- 
queathed her.* — '  I  am  satisfied,*  said 
Mrs.  Halifax ;  she  sunk  on  the  pilloWj, 
and  spoke  no  more. 

"  My  feelings  had  been  severely  tried 

ill  the  scenes  which  I  had  gone  through  ; 

and  enfeebled  by  agitation,  and  exertion 

E  3  of 
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©r  mind  and  body,  three  days  have  gone 
hy,  and  I  could  not  attain  resoUition  to 
>vrite  to  you. 

"  General  Halifax  returned  to  Lon* 
don  on  the  decease  of  his  wife;  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  a  funeral  wouldF 
have  been  too  much  for  his  fine  feel** 
ings  ;  and  I  have  been  lieft  alone  to  the 
contemplation  of  skulls  and  coffins,  epi- 
taphs and  worms — but  not  wholly  ta 
this,  dearest  Mary ;  a  sensation  of  pen- 
sive satisfaction  steals  over  my  mind,  as 
I  reflect  upon  my  late  conduct;  and  a 
sensation  oi  security  in  the  attainment 
of  a  genteel  competency,  for  which  J 
have  neither  bartered  my  principles  op 
sullied  my  character.  1  deri^^e  indescrib- 
able satisfaction  from  these  reflections, 
^nd  am  sometimes  erecting  a  pretty  littJe 
edifice  of  enjoyment  and  contentmemi 
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'where  the  'picture  of  Mary  Ellis  stands- 
linked   arm-in-arm   with    miae    on   the 
foreground ;    what    say   you^    my  dear, 
girl,  shall  it  be  realized  ?    will  your  prii'- 
dent  and  vigilant  guardian  think  me  a. 
competent  chaprone  for  his  ward  ?    will 
he  think  the  seclusion  of  this-  place  too. 
entire  a  seclusion  for  youth  and  loveli- 
ness ?    we  will  not  forswear  the  world, 
we  will  not  make  vows  of  celibacy  ;    but^ 
we  will   make  our  own    terms  with    it. 
(with  the  world,,  I  mean),  and  use  it  ia. 
our  own  way :    the  generous  bequest  of 
Mrs.  Halifax  amounts  to  four  thousand, 
pounds;   she  had  bequeathed  the  half  of 
this  sum  to  me  as  her  companion,  the. 
other  half  to  me  as  her  niece, 

*  Oh,  (Mary),  will  ycucome  withme. 
Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town?' 

Make  your  determination,  dear  friend, 
F  6  without 
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■without  referring  Xo  my  pleasures  or  my 
enjoyments;  but  if  you  really  wish  for 
a  place  where  you  may  do  as  you  like,, 
and  a  companion  who  will  let  you  do  as 
you  like,  I  can  tell  you  where  you  may 
find  both:  a  neat  cottage,  of  a  parlour,, 
a  kitchen,  a  garden,  a  trim  little  garden, 
is  now  vacant,  by  the  death  of  old  Mrs. 
Parker;  I  need  noi  tell  you  that  it  stands 
31  ear  Elwyn  park-gate  ;  faithful  Mrs. 
Scot  would  be  so  happy  to  serve  you, 
and  I  should  be  so  happy  to  rid  my 
brain  of  all  the  petty  troubles  of  house- 
Iceeping  items,  dittos,  and  'per  contras,. 
and  using  my  pen  and  ink  for  other  pur- 
poses;  once  again  should  I  mount  my 
Pegasus,  and  give  way  to  my  sublime 
fiights,  for  they  seem  to  crowd  much, 
thicker  on  me  from  their  late  disper- 
sion, remember  I   do  not  insist  on  your 

mounting; 
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mounting  my  high-flowing  steed;  '  here 
shall  meek  Gharity  reside/  and  here  shall 
I  watchj  approve,  and  poetize  her  ac- 
tions; and  we  will  have  some  sober  re- 
alities, and  some  domestic  avocations,  as 
"well  as  fairy  dreams,  and  mental  enjoy- 
Hients.  Behold  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
"which  has  impelled  me  on,  till  I  have 
Dearly  got  to  the  limits  of  my  paper; 
I  can  scarcely  steal  one  line  to  tell  you; 
that  report  has  it  that  poor  Mrs.  PifF 
already  rues  her  choice — and  that  I  am 
always  your  sincerely  attached  friend, 

"  Maria  Letsom,*' 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    V. 


Of  feeling  void,  and   void  of  mind,  void  of  the  all- 
subduing  look,  of  soul,  the  emaaation  of  Divinity. 

KLOPSTOCi. 

Reproaching  herself  for  having  accused- 
Miss  Letsom  of  neglect;  sympathizing  in 
her  late  distressing  feelings,  rejoicing  in. 
her  liberation  and  the  comfortable  pro- 
vision which  her  aunt  had  made  for  her, 
Mary  felt  as  eager,  and  almost  as  san- 
guine, as  her  friend,  to  put  in  execution 
the  pleasant  plan  which  they  mutually 
seemed  to  have  suggested,  and  she  found, 
it  almost  difficult  to  rein  in  her  impa- 
tience, so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  un- 

gratefuL 
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grateful  to  Mrs,  Ripley  for  her  kindness. 
It  was  with  emotions  of  the  most  pleased 
and  the  most  pious  thankfulness  that  Ma- 
ry observed  how  the  dispensations  of  Pro-, 
vidence  had  been  working  for  her  good  ;. 
when  she  had  first  thought  of  retirement, 
a-nd  of  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  Miss- 
Eetsom's  society,  could  such  a  prospect, 
could  such  a  plan  as  the  present  have  oc- 
curred to  her  most  sanguine  hopes  ?  She 
was  eager  to  have  the  concurrence  of  El- 
wyn,  though, she  was  well  aware  that  he 
would  enter  no  protest  against  it ;  with 
him  she  had  no  reserves,  and  she  thought 
he  would  gain  a  more  perfect  insight  of 
her  friend's  character  (in  which,  if  there 
gleamed  a  few  author-like  eccentricities^, 
there  blazed  some  brilliant  virtues)  by 
reading  her  letters,  than  he  could  front 
a;iy  description  which   she    could   give 

him ; 
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him  ;  she  therefore  enclosed  it  in  an  en- 
velope,  in  which  she  explained  to  him 
the  intimacy  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween   herself    and    Miss   Letsom,    and 
which  had  been   followed   by  an   early 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  latter ; 
but  that  while   Miss  Letsom   chose  that 
her  relationship  to  Mrs.  Halifax  should 
remain  a  secret,  she    had   thought   it  a 
breach  of  friendship  to  mention  it  even 
to  him.     Mary  did  not  scruple  to  avow 
that  her  heart  was  very  much  in  Miss- 
Letsom's   plan,   and  that  it   entertained 
no  fears  of  her  guardian's  concurrence. 

Not  very  frequently  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elwyn  sit  down  to  a  tete-d-tete  meal,  and 
the  sober  enjoyment  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety ;  Elwyn  had  no  pleasure  in  the 
conversation  of  a  woman  who  was  never 
pleased  but  when  petted  and  indulged  ; 

he 
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lie  found  that  he  had  wholly  mistaken 
her  character,  and  that  the  afiTection 
which  she  had  felt  for  him  had  long  since 
evaporated;  whether  it  had  ever  existed, 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  for  what  opinioii 
could  any  man  have  of  a  wife  who  seem- 
ed to  take  every  opportunity  of  teazin* 
and  tormenting  him — who  hearing  him 
express  his  contempt  of  Narcissus  Fin- 
later,  w^as  for  ever  praising  him  in  his 
presence,  and  inviting  him  to  attend 
her — and  who  knowing  his  aversion  to 
Miss  Lawson,  had  instantly  fastened  up- 
on her  on  her  coming  to  Bath,  and  seem- 
ed to  select  her  for  her  bosom  compa- 
nion ?  The  indignant,  the  irascible  spirit 
of  Henry  Elwyn,  was  still  unsubdued, 
and  if  he  restrained  its  ebullitions,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty;  and  fre- 
quently he  chaffed  his  passion,  and  trial 

to 
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to  smother  it,  because  he  would  not  let 
Lauretta  have  the  little  triumph  of  per* 
ceiving  that  she   hurt  him,    because  he 
vrould  not  appear  to   notice  the  attenr 
tions  of  a  silly  coxcomb  whom   he  de- 
fcp^ised.     To  the  mother  of  Lauretta,   El- 
wyn   dared  not  a}>ply  for  redress  ;    she 
was  living,  with  unblushing  and  shame- 
less effrontery,  a  life  o^  guilt  (though  she 
might  try  to  call  it  ]^latonism  and  friend- 
ship), the  companion  of  a  married  man; 
jshe  could  not  rebuke  her  daughter,  she 
\vould  see  nothing  to  rebuke,  for  her  un- 
limited and  blind  indulgence  had  been 
that  daughter's  bane — it  had  unfitted  her 
for  a  wife,  it  had  kept  her  in  ignorance  of 
the  duties  of  her  station,,  almost  of  the 
duties  of  a  reasonable  being.     To  Fitz- 
9.11an  should  he  unburthen  his  full  heart? 
1^0  :  Fitzallan  had  seen,  had  warned  hiiij 

o£ 
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-©r  his  danger — Fitzallan  had  pointed  (o 
abetter,   a  firmer  path;    he  had   disre- 
garded hi3  advice,  and  now  he  dared  not 
tell  him  he  lamented  it.     He  dared  net 
turn  to  Mary  Ellis;  an  host  of  never-ta- 
be-forgottencirciHTjstances prevented  him 
— an  host  of  tumultiioiiSj   of  opposing> 
of   rebellious    feelings   restrained    him* 
Where   then  eould  he  fly  to  rid.  himself 
of  the  oppressive  sensations    of  disaj[>- 
pointed    happiness?. — alas!    where  they 
were  not   obliterated,  where  they  were 
not  stifled,  but  where  action  seemed  to 
draw  his  mind  from  contemplation,  but 
where  the  temporary  interest  which  he 
felt  was  sure  to   be  succeeded  by  lassi- 
tude and  wretchedness,  where  he    hurt 
his  fortune,    and    impaired    his   health. 
I'hough  not  become  an  absolute  votary^ 

yet 
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vet  he  was  now  become  a  constant  fre- 
quenter  of  the  gaming-table ;  his  hag- 
gard countenance  and  altered  appear- 
ance would  have  called  forth  the  inquiry 
of  apprehensive  affection;  but  Lauretta's- 
inquiry  of  curiositij  had  not  been  gra- 
tified, and  she  sought  no  further.  She- 
found  it  no  easy  matter  io  supply  the 
numerous  demands  which  were  made 
on  her  purse,  and  she  saw,  with  much 
ill  humour,  that  she  was  frequently 
obliged  to  repeat  her  applications,  erc- 
she  could  get  Elwyn  to  replenish  it. 

Lady  Sawbridge,  Miss  Lawson,  and 
Finlater,  were  seated  round  the  table  after 
dinner,  when  the  letter  of  Mary  was 
presented  to  Elwyn  ;  he  recognised  the 
writing,  and  without  asking  permission 
®f    the   company,    he    hastily  broke    it 

open  ; 
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sopen  ;  his  surprise  and  emotion  as  he 
read  were  visibly  expressed  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

*^  You  seem  to  have  got  a  letter  from 
an  interesting  correspondent/'  said  lady 
Sawbridge. 

''  I  agree  with  your  ladyship  in  that 
opinion/*  said  Miss  Lawson. 

'*  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  to  be  fa- 
voured with  particulars,  it  seems/*  said 
Lauretta. 

"  Don't  pry  into  secrets  of  state/'  said 
Finlater. 

''  Now  only  see,  Mr.  Finlater/'  con- 
tinued  Lauretta,  ''  what  an  odd  unac- 
countable husband  I  am  blest  with;  but 
if  he  will  not  tell  us  about  that  letter,  he 
shall  not  hear  the  conundrum  which  Mr. 
Finlater    asked  me  this  morning — now 

shall 
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shall  hc,Finlater?  and  I  assure  you,  Elvvyn, 
it  is  an  extreme  good  one." 

"  Oh,  you  are  an  agreeable  bewitching 
flatterer/'  said  Finlater,  as  he  took  out 
aR  ivory  toothpick-case^  and  adjusted  a 
stray  look  by  the  glass  in  i«  lid. 

*^  Narcissus  deals  in  conundrums  and 
charades/*  said  lady  Sawbridge. 

Elwyn  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 
*'  I  mu^  give  you  the  conundrum,    if 
it  be  only  to  teaze  you,"  said  Lauretta. 

"  A  very  kind  reason  certainly,"  said 
Elwyn  ;  but  query  whether  it  will  have 
the  effect  designed." 

"  Finlater's  question  was  this,'*  con- 
tinued she,  *  Why  should  Mr.  Elwyn  have 
been  an  old  man,  rather  than  a  young 
one  ?'  now  you  must  all  guess,  for  I 
a^ure  you  it  is  very  deep/* 

Elwyn 
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Elwyn  made  rather  a  sarcastic  inclina- 
tion of  his  head. 

"  Lady  Sawbridge,  you  must  say  what 
your  answer  would  be  ?'* 

''  Oh^  I  should  say,  because  he  has  the 
gravity  of  an  old  man/*  answered  her  la- 
dyship. 

''No,  that  is  not  it;  and  that  would 
not  do,  because  many  oZrZ  men  are  gay 
enough  ;  there's  general  Halifax  ;  I  am 
siire  he  is  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older 
than  Elwyn,  yet  in  his  manners  he  is  fif- 
feen  or  twenty  years  younger — isn't  he, 
Lawson  ?  but  how  will  y^ou  answer  the 
question?" 

"  W^T?^  should  Mr.  Elwyn  have  been 
an  old  man  rather  than  a  young  one?'*  re- 
peated Miss  Lawson,  with  an  air  of  in- 
tent study  ;  "  because  he  has  already  at- 
tained 
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tained  the  'ii:isdom  of  age ;  surely  that 
must  be  the  answer." 

"  Not  at  all  like  it,"  said  Lauretta : 
*'  now  we  must  have  Elwyn's  answer — he 
shall  tell  us  himself,  '  Why  he  ought  io 
have  been  an  old  man  ?*  shan't  he.  Fin- 
later?" 

*'  Because  he  would  have  been  nearer 
the  end  of  his  existence,"  said  Elwyn,  in 
that  hasty  and  irritable  tone  which  prov* 
ed  that  his  temper  had  been  tried  to  the 
utmost. 

''  What  a  misanthropic  answer  !"  said, 
lady  Sawbridge. 

"  Barbarous,  barbarous  !"  said  the 
charming  Narcissus. 

"  And  not  the  least  like  the  real  one/' 
said  Lauretta.  "Well,  good  people,  now 
you  all  give  it  up,   I  suppose:    'Why 

should 
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sfcould  Mr.  Elwyn  have  been  an  old  man, 
rather  than  a  young  one?*  observe^ 
that  is  the  question  ;  and  now  for  the 
answer — because  he  should  have  been 
man-aged.  Now,  is  it  not  an  excellent 
good  one  ?  Finlater,  you  shall  set  it 
down  in  mv  memorandum-book,  for  fear 
I  should  forget  it,"  and  she  threw  him 
over  a  pocket  book  and  pencil  from  the 
bag  which  was  suspended  from  the  arm 
of  her  chair. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  party  seemed  to 
be  turned  upon  Elwyn,  and  he  thought 
not  without  some  degree  of  ridicule;  he 
sat  upon  thorns,  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense  to  notice 
such  insignificant  behaviour;  he  tried 
to  laugh  off  his  chagrin,  and  to  hide  his 
wounded  feelings  under  the  semblance 
ofraillery— '^Well/'saidle,  "now,  Lnu- 

VOL.  lY.  -  c  retta^ 
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retta,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  news, 
which  I  have  just  learnt — the  death  of 
Mrs.  Halifax.'' 

"  Of  Mrs.  Halifax!"  repeated  Lau- 
Tetta,  ''  oh,  I  am  so  glad  !"  and  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands  in  an  ecstacy  ;  "  I  am  so 
glad,  you  have  no  idea." 

"  Lauretta!"  said  Elwyn,  in  a  severe 
tone. 

^'  Now,  only  behold  the  aged  man, 
though,  alack-a-day  poor  me !  not  -the  ma- 
naged ;  is  it  not  natural  torejaice?  whv, 
Mr.  Fin  later,  Mrs.  Halifax  was  old,  and  ug- 
Iv,  and  cross,  and  deaf,  and  disagreeable.*' 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  has  most  wisely 
taken  herself  off,"  said  Finlater,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

"  And  •  Richard  is  7?/m.Sf//* again,"  said 
lady  Sawbridge,  giving  what  is  called  a 
TiTiovcirig  look    t  Miss  Lawson. 

*'  The 
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*'  The  dear  general  is  such  a  nice  a- 
greeable  creature/'  said  Lauretta^  "  and 
he  has  been  tormented  long  enough  with 
that  tedious  ugly  old  woman,  I  am  sure.** 
"  But  the  ugly  old  woman  had  a  good 
jointure,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Elwyn,**  said  her 
husband,  who  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
strain himself. 

*'  What  will  now  become  of  that  poor 
know-nothing  young  woman  who  lived 
with  Mrs.  Halifax,  I  wonder.?^"  said  Miss 
Lawson,  in  an  aflfectedly-humane  tone. 

"  Oh,  aye,  there  was  some  automaton 
thing,  I  remember,  that  walked  about 
the  house,  pulled  the  bell,  poured  out 
the  tea,  and  carved  for  the  company;  she 
must  get  another  situation,  I  suppose," 
said  Lauretta,  ''  for  I  am  sure  the  dear 
general  cannot  want  her." 

''  It  is  a  letter   from   that  automaton 
^  2  thins 
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thing  which  I  have  been  reading/*  said 
Elwyn,  in  a  firm  and  severe  tone  of  voice; 
^'  she  proves  to  have  been  the  niece  of 
Mrs.  Halifax;  she  attended  her  from  mo- 
tives of  duty  and  humanity;  she  did  not 
discover  her  relative  claim  on  her  aunt, 
till  that  aunt  had  made  a  disposition  of 
her  property — indeed,  not  until  she  lay 
on  her  deathbed  ;  but  she  is  rewarded  for 
her  long  and  duteous  attendance,  by  the 
gratifying  plaudits  of  her  own  heart,  and 
Mrs.  Halifax  has  bequeathed  to  her  a 
comfortable  provision/' 

"  Well,  if  I  ever  heard  so  ridiculous 
or  so  romantic  a  story  !"  said  Mrs.  EI- 
wyn  ;  "  now  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
she  should  be  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Halifax, 
and  that  she  should  not  know  it  ?  if  re- 
lations start  up  like  mushrooms  from 
£very  dunghill,  in  this  manner,  perhaps 

you^ 
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you,  Elwyn,  may  some  day  bring  rae 
home  a  cousin,  or  a  brother,  or  a  sister, 
that  I  never  knew  before;  reajly  he  adopts 
quite  a  quixotic  spirit  and  tone,  when 
talking  of  this  new-found  du|cinea." 

"  The  age  of  chivalry  is  jiot  past,"  said 
Finlater. 

''  I  always  pitied  Miss  Letsom/'  said 
Miss  Lawson  ;  "  there  was  something  in 
her  cast  of  countenance  which  was  in- 
teresting, and  above  the  canaille.*' 

"Because  the  canaille  \no\w  something^*' 
said  Elwyn. 

"  Exactly  so,*'  said  the  cameleon  Law- 
son;  but  she  could  not  get  any  attention 
from  Elwyn,  court  it  as  she  would,  for 
he  beheld  her  with  the  most  sovereign 

o 

contempt. 

Although  Henry  Elwyn  had  been  much 

hurt  at  perceiving  the  unfeeling  exulta- 

e  3  tioa 
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tion  which  Lauretta  expressed  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Halifax,  yet  he 
concluded  that  her  satisfaction  had  arisen 
from  the  idea  of  her  mother's  now  be- 
coming the  wife  of  the  general,  and  thus 
regaining  the  situation  in  society,  which 
she  had  nearly  forfeited  by  her  impro- 
per attachment  to  a  married  man.  El- 
wyn  allowed  a  great  deal  for  the  plea- 
sure which  might  naturally  ensue  to  such 
a  prospect  in  the  breast  of  her  daughter; 
he  was  pleased  at  it  himself,  for  though 
he  had  resolved  that  he  would  never  suf- 
fer Lauretta  to  visit  her  mother  while 
she  maintained  her  disgraceful  intimacy 
with  general  Halifax,  yet  he  should  not 
wish  to  estrange  her  from  visiting  her  as 
his  wife  ;  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  lack 
morality  of  the  fashionable  world,  to  know 
that   lady  Lauretta   Montgomery  w^ould 

be 
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be  completely  whitewashed,  as  soon  a& 
she  should  become  lady  Lauretta  Halifax, 
and  that  in  her  turn  she  might  then  be 
as  much  courted  and  as  much  followed' 
as  lady  Sawbridge  now  confessedly  was. 

He  dared  scarcely  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  he  felt  pleasure  in  perceiv- 
ing Mary  Ellis's  earnest  wish  of  leaving 
Bath  ;  that  Fitzallan  loved  her^  he  was 
certain  ;  perhaps  he  had  made  a  declara?- 
tion  of  his  passion™ perhaps,  too,  as  the 
present  state  of  sir  John  Filzallan's  health 
precluded  his  son  from  quitting  him, 
Mary  Ellis  might  judge  it  proper  to  v^r 
side  in  privacy,  and  sucli  a  proof  of  priir 
dence  and  affection  would  no  doubt  be 
highly  gratifying  to  her  lov^r.  Elwyn 
felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  speaks 
ing  on  this  subject  to  his  friend;  he 
ho]ped  he  did  not  envy  him  his  prospect 
G    1 
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ef  happiness,  but  it  would  open  soon 
enough  to  his  melancholy  vision,  witb- 
©ut  forestalling  it  by  fruitless  inquiry. 

His  answer  to  Mary  Ellis's  letter  was 
penned  in  that  generous  strain,  which 
had  always  actuated  the  spirit  of  Henry 
Elwyn,  when  it  was  not  fettered  by  pas- 
sion, or  embittered  by  mortification  ;  he 
congratulated  her  on  Miss  Letso  n's  no- 
bly-earned independence,  and  bestowed 
a  warm  compliment  on  her  disinterested 
conduct;  he  bade  her  consider  the 
cottage  at  the  park  as  hers  and  her 
friend's,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  occupy 
if,  singly  or  together,  and  said  that  he 
would  immediately  write  to  his  steward, 
Simpson,  and  order  every  thing  to  be 
properly  arranged  for  their  reception:  he 
.slightly,  but  with  evident  marks  of  feel- 
ing, touched  upon  the  subject  of  his  mo/- 

ther 
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ther,  and  delicately  hinted  that  the  at- 
tentions which  Mary  bestowed  upon  her, 
if  she  could  bestow  any  without  expos- 
ing herself  to  unpleasant  feelings,  would 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  him. 

Mary  was  highly  gratified  with  this 
letter ;  she  immediately  wrote  to  Miss 
Letsom,  and  agreed  to  join  her  in  a  fort- 
iright,  which  was  the  period  when  Mrs, 
Ripley  proposed  leaving  Bath. 

Fitzallan  heard  her  intention^  without 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  her  from  it;: 
he  could  not  at  present  quit  his  fatijer^ 
to  make  the  inquiries  which  were  so  near 
his  heart ;  he  scarcely  knew  that  he  had 
made  himself  an  interest  in   that  of  the 
gentle  Mary,   and  he  dared  not  ask  the 
question  ;  his  sense  of  honour  forbade 
him;  it  determined  that  the  language  of 
friendship  only  must  be  adopted  towards 
G  5  her^ 
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her,  till  the  cruel  insinuations  of  Miss 
Lawson  were  controverted  or  authenti- 
cated. The  leave  which  he  took  of 
our  heroine  was  impressively  affecting — 
"  Forget  me  not,  dearest  Miss  Ellis,"  said 
he,  "  forget  me  not,  I  beseech  you  ;  in 
the  whole  world,  you  have  not  a  sincerer 
friend,  nor  one  who  is  more  warmly  in- 
terested in  your  happiness :  you  know 
the  duties  which  engage  me,  you  know 
that  my  whole  time  is  at  present  devoted 
to  them  ;  but  if  a  period,  a  happy  pe- 
riod of  leisure  should  arrive,  will  my 
amiable  young  friend  receive  me — will 
she  admit  me  in  her  rural  retreat — will 
she  extend  to  me  the  hand  of  amity — 
will  she,  oh!  will  she  feel  any  portion 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  this  heart  will 
glow  in  the  renewal  of  our  intimacy  ?*' 
"  Indeed/'  replied  Mary,  withdrawing 

the 
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the  hand  which  he  had  taken,  and  con- 
fused and  aflTected  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner,  "  indeed,  Mr.  Fitzallan,  I 
should  be  very  unworthy  of  your  kind 
notice,  did  I  not  feel  a  grateful  sense  of 
it;  you  have  contributed  very  much  to 
my  enjoyments  during  my  residence  in 
this  place." 

"  Oh  that  I  might  always  contribute 
to  them!"  said  Fitzallan,  with  empas- 
sioned  fervour,  as  he  tore  himself  from 
her,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Ripley  declared  she  was  very 
sorry  to  part  with  her  agreeable  in- 
male — "  You  have  been  very  accommo- 
dating and  very  regular,  Tm  sure,'*  said, 
she,  "  and  I  shall  thank  Humphrey  for  his 
introduction  of  you.  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you  when  I  am  here;  you 
know  my  time  of  coming,  and  if  you 
G  G  are 
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iiousein  Bath,  lady  Lauretta- was  the  guest' 
of  her  daughter;  and  without  having  re- 
ceived any  'particularly  pressing  invita- 
tion from  Elwyn,  general  Halifax  made 
up  the  quartetto  with  the  greatest  non- 
chalance. At  Bath,  Elwyn  ascertained 
what  he  had  previously  suspected  at  Chel- 
tenham, namely,  that  general  Halifax  was-. 
addicted  to  high  pky ;  Elwyn  had  no- 
right  to  interfere  in  these  matters,  for, 
perliaps,  he  was  himself  in  the  habit 
af  betting  higher  than  v/as  prudent; 
but  he  remarked,  that  the  frequent  ab- 
sences of  general  Halifax  were  not 
suffered  to  pass  with  that  habitual  in- 
attention with  which  lady  Lauretta  ap- 
peared to  regard  every  other  passing_oc- 
cutreuce.  Though  the  ayes  of  the.  infa- 
mated  lover  had  been  completely  hood- 
Tyinked,  yet.  those  of  the  secure  husband 

became- 
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biecame  rather  more  clear-sighted;  and 
when  general  Halifax  talked  of  returning 
for  a  short  time  to  Salcombe  Lodge,  and 
Elwynheard  lady  Lauretta  propose  to  leave- 
her  daughter,  in  order  to  accompany  him 
thither,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  his  Lauretta,  in  terms  of 
confiding  friendship — "For  worlds,  my 
love,"  said  he,  ''  xvould  I  not  breathe  a 
hint  which  should  wound  the  unsullied  de- 
licacy of  your  respected  mother;  but  her 
ignorance  of  our  customs  renders  her 
conduct  open  to  the  censures  of  an  envi- 
ous and  a  carping  world;  her  friendship 
for  general  Halifax  is  not  understood; 
the  charms  of  lady  Lauretta  Montgomery, 
still  undiminished,  are  seen  andallowed 
by  all — do,  my  dearest  Lauretta,  prevaiL 
©a  your  mother  to  give  up  her  intention^ 

and. 
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ate  and  impetuous  feelings,  or  prevail 
upon  Lauretta  to  .adopt  a  rational  and 
conciliating  mode  of  behaviour,  there 
was  no  chance  of  an  amelioratioa  in  his 
situation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


"  O'erhung 
With  all  the  varied  chaiTas  of  bush  and  tree." 

We  will   not  describe  an   uninteresting 
journey,  in  which  Mary  Ellis  met  with  no 
accident  worth  relating,  especially  as  we 
have  some  idea  that  her  Bath  visit  will 
not  have  answered   our  readers'  expec- 
tations— "    Not    one    adventure,''     say 
they,  *'  not  even  an  incident  to  enliven 
the  monotonous  scene — not  one  lover  to 
give  a  glow  to  the  picture.'*     We  must 
again  remind  them,  that  our  intention  in 
framing  this  humble  work   has  been   to 
describe   the   sentiments^    the   feelings;, 

and 
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and  the  opinions  of  our  characters;  and 
that  if  in  the  general  run  of  these  there 
is  not  much  to  raise  wonder,  to  excite 
interest,  or  to  attract  admiration,  "  their 
stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they/' 

At  the  door  of  the  park  cottage,  Mary 
was  hailed  by  her  expecting,  her  de- 
lighted friends;  and  while  the  enthu- 
siastic Miss  Letsom  threw  her  arms  rouird 
her  neck,  and  wept  upon  her  bosom,  the 
honest  Scott  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  as 
if  determined  to  retain  a  part  of  her  dear 
young  lady  to  herself,  and  almost  smo- 
thered it  with  kisses. 

A  group  of  children,  the  innocent  ob- 
jects of  Mary's  kind  attentions,  were  in 
waiting  to  see  the  chaise  drive  up  ;  and 
no  sooner  did  it  come  in  sight,  than> 
running  off  with  the  swiftness  of  moun- 
tain kids,  they  disappeared,  and  the  next 

moment 
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moment    the    merry   village   bells   rang 
round. 

Mary  could  not  suppress  her  emotions 
at  this  proof  of  grateful  afiTection  from 
her  poor  neighbours;  she  entered  the 
cottage,  and  burst  into  tears.  But  these 
were  soon  dispersed ;  she  looked  around 
her — all  was  the  work  of  rnaglc— "  This 
Mrs.  Parker's  cottage }"  said  she,  "  surely 
I  am  in  fairy-iand  !'* 

**  Oh,  what  a  pigmy  palace  of  en- 
chantment have  we  heref'*  cried  the  de- 
lighted Miss  Letsom. 

"  And  all  your  doing,'*  said  Mary  ; 
"  oh,  what  taste,  yet  what  simplicity, 
what  neatness!" 

"  No,  my  love,  not  my  doing,"  sakl 
Miss  Letsom  ;  *'  guess  again." 

'^  Oh,  you  must  not  spend  time  in 
guess-work,"  said  Scott;   ''  it   is  idl  my 

young 
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young  master's  planning,  and  ordenng^ 
and  chusing ;  and  the  steward  has  over- 
looked it,  and  I  have  helped  to  put  up  the 
furniture,  and  Miss  Letsom  was  not  let 
to  come  near  it  herself  till  yesterday  r 
oh,  but  now  look  here.  Miss  Mary " 

*'  Aye,  look  here,"  said  Miss  Letsom, 
leading  her  up  stairs  into  a  sweet  little 
sitting-room,  which  looked  into  Ehvyn^ 
park. 

"  This  Mrs.  Parker's?  impossible!"" 
again  repeated  Mary,  as  she  glanced  her 
eyes  round  the  room,  as  she  saw  the  well- 
chosen  library,  which  was  ranged  on 
shelves,  which  were  affixed  in  small  re- 
cesses on  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  as- 
she  trod  on  the  green  baize,  with  .which 
all  the  floors  were  neatly  covered,  as  she 
looked  at  the  subdued  and  clean  grey  of 
the  Vfalls. 
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"  No,  this  is  not  Mrs.  Parker's/'  said 
Mrs.  Scott,  with  smiling  exultation,  ''but 
\i  is  Miss  Ellis's  and  Miss  Letsom's ;  and 
all  the  planning,  and  ordering,  and  chus^ 
ing  of  my  young  master." 

"  Oh,  what  a  noble  spirit  is  here  dis^ 
played  '/'  cried  Mary,  and  a  sigh  of  pen- 
sive retrospection  escaped  her  bosom. 
"  I  wish,"  continued  she,  after  a  pause^ 
"  I  wish  he  had  not  done  it." 

"  Don't  wish  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
my  dear  Miss  Ellis,"  said  Mrs.  Scott;  ''  I 
dare  to  say  he  found  more  pleasure  in 
going  to  the  shops,  and  in  buving  these 
things,  and  in  scheming  this  agreeable 
surprise,  than  in  all  the  balls  he  has  been 
at  since  he  went  to  Bath.^' 

''I  believe  it  indeed,  my  good  Scott,'*^ 
said  Mary. 

''  And  do  but  think,    now.   Miss  Ellis, 

if 
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if  that  dear  angel  in  heaven,  my  good 
mistress,  was  permitted  to  see  him,  do 
but  think,  if  she  would  not  have  blest 
him." 

Mary  once  more  gave  way  to  her 
tears  ;  and  in  the  multitude  of  her  over- 
flowing sensations  at  this  hour,  she  forgot 
not  to  offer  up  her  fervent  thanks  to 
the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the  comforts, 
the  pleasures,  which  were  now  withia 
her  reach. 

The  little  establishment  of  our  two 
friends  was  soon  arranged:  Scott  was  to  be 
purveyor,  housekeeper,  and  steward — Su- 
san was  to  be  the  active  attendant ;  witb- 
in  the  house,  Elwyn  had  left  nothing  for 
its  possessors  to  do,  but  the  garden ;  whick 
was  merely  a  piece  of  ground  railed  off 
from  the  park,  and  which  the  late  tenant 
had  sadly  neglected,   was  a  spot   which, 

under 
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under  the  auspices  of  Mary,  who  delig^it- 
ed  in  the  amusement^  would  50011  be 
converted  into  a  Paradise  of  sweets. 

After  an  evening  spent  in  the  most 
unreserved  and  gratifying  converse  by 
our  two  friends,  and  in  a  minute   detail 
of  all  the  wonders  of  Bath  by  Susan,  and 
the  miraculous  transformation  of  the  park 
house  by  Mrs.  Scott,   the  female  house- 
hold were  convened   together  by   Miss 
Letsom  (who  acted  as  the  mistress,  being 
several  years  older  than  Mary,  and  hav- 
ing assumed  the  character  of  her  chape' 
ro7iJy  and  having  joined  in  the  last  duties 
of  the  day,    they  retired,  with   thankful 
hearts   and    contented   minds,    to    press 
their  snow-white  pillows.      Miss  Letsom 
and  Mary  had  separate  apartments;  their 
two  domestics  were  lodged  together. 
Mary  awoke  in  the  morning  refreshed 

and 
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and  happy ;  the  birds  were  already  strain- 
ing their  little  throats  in  carols  to  the 
early  spring.  She  opened  the  casement 
of  her  chamber;  what  a  feel  of  freshness 
had  the  air,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  she  had  just  been  respiring!  and 
what  a  reno\ation  was  taking  place  in 
that  diversified  and  interesting  landscape 
•which  she  had  quitted  when  despoiled 
of  all  its  verdure,  stripped  of  its  foliage, 
^nd  suffering  under  the  iron  gripe  of 
sterile  winter !  but  "  kind  nature  the 
embryo  blossom  had  saved,"  every 
bud  seemed  bursting  forth  anew,  and 
gave  fair  promise  of  rich  and  abundant 
beauty. 

The  grateful  heart  of  Mary  was  im- 
patient to  impart  the  sensations  of  plea- 
sure which  she  had  felt  on  entering  her 
new  residence,  to  Henry  Elwyn,  and  to 

ofler 
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offer  him  her  warm  thanks  for  such  a 
pleasing  proof  of  his  friendship  and  re- 
gard ;  but  she  considered  that  it  would 
be  proper  that  she  should  first  visit  Mrs. 
PifiT,  because  he  would  naturally  expect 
to  hear  something  concerning  her.  Af- 
ter taking  her  breakfast,  therefore,  she 
immediately  crossed  the  park  towards 
the  Hall. 

"  Aye,  aye,  much  good  may  it  do 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Scott,  as  she  watched  her 
from  the  door;  *'  I  suppose  she  will  see 
you,  though  I  hear  it  isn't  many  that  she 
xvill  see,  or  that  she  is  let  to  see,  I  don't 
know  xvliidi  of  it  is  the  right,  for  my 
part." 

Elwyn  ilall  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
park  house;  the  road  to  it  was  that  which 
had  been  almost  daily  trodden  by  Mary, 
when  she  had  attended  her  beloved  pro- 
tectress. 
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tectress,  and  stolen  poor  Clara  from  hey* 
self  by  her  infantile  gambols,  or  when 
she  had  gone  on  errands  of  kindness  and 
of  mercy  to  the  villagers  who   resided 
just    beyond    it.      Every    sound    which 
reached  her  ears  was  natural   to  them, 
and  was  associated  with  many  tender  re- 
collections on  her  memory  ;  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks,  as  they  were  assembling  in 
black  troops,   and  busily  engaged,  as  it 
appeared,    in    consultations  concerning 
their  intended   habitations,  was  not  un- 
interesting  to  her;    affecting  localities 
rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  almost  sub- 
dued her;  her  departed  friend  had  once 
been  a  severe  sufferer  at  this  season   of 
the   year,    and  her   youthful   heart   had 
then    felt  its  prescient  warnings  of  the 
event  which  at  length  took  place.     A% 
she  approached  near  to  the  Hall,  she  be- 

came 
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came  perplexed  and  embarrassed  at  the 
idea  of  encountering  Mr.  Piff;  how 
could  she  reconcile  herself  to  the  address 
of  familiarity  from  the  man  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  behind  her 
chair? — and  how  could  she  receive  it 
with  coolness,  when  she  recollected  that 
Henry  Elvvyn's  mother  had  chosen  iiiiii 
for  her  husband  ?  The  hall-door  was 
open ;  Mary's  gentle  rap  was  answered 
by  a  dirty  girl,  whose  pretty  face  did 
not  compensate  for  her  slaternly  ap- 
pearance :  to  Mary's  inquiry  of  whether 
Mrs.  Piff  was  at  home  ?  she  was  answer- 
ed— ''  Oh  yes,  she  he  at  home;"  and  the 
way  was  led  to  the  breakfast-parlour, 
where  Mr.  PifTwas  sitting  by  the  fire; 
his  person,  never  very  handsome,  was 
not  improved  since  Mary  had  last  seen 
,  it ;  and  his  unbuttoned  knees,  his  turn- 
VOL.  IV,  u  bled 
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bled  hair,  his  coloured  handkerchief 
carelessly  wrapped,  but  not  tied,  round 
his  throat,  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of 
his  contour;  he  started  with  some  sur- 
prise on  seeing  Mary,  and  said — ''  Oh, 
'tis  youy  is  it.  Miss?  how  do  you  do?  I 
hope  I  sees  you  well  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  she ; 
''how  is  Mrs.  Piflf?" 

''  Oh,  Miss,  she  is  mighty  well  and 
bonny;  I  thought  as  how  you  must  have 
met  her  in  the  hall,  for  she's  but  just 
gone  out  of  the  room.  I'll  ring  the 
bell,"  pulling  it;  ''  though,  now  I  think 
on'ty  I  may  as  well  give  her  a  call  myself," 
and  he  went  out  of  the  room,  calling  all 
the  way  "  my  dear,  my  misscss,  my  Mrs. 
PiflT,  here's  somebody  come." 

Mrs.  PiflT  did  not  immediately  attend 
the  summons,  however,  and  Mary  had  an 

opportunity 
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Gpportunity  of  looking  round  the  room, 
and  of  observing  evident  marks  of  inat* 
tention  and  slovenliness  :  a  dirty  bespat- 
tered pair  of  Mr.  Piff's  boots  lay  in  one 
corner;    pipes  and  tobacco,   and  a  jug, 
were  placed  on  one  of  the  tables^  which 
still  retained   the   marks  of  glasses  and 
spilled  liquor,  which  had  been  left  there 
overnight ;  several  panes  of  the  glass  In 
the  windows  were  broken  ;    the  grate, 
which  had  used  to  shine  under  the  direct* 
ing  attentions  of  Mrs.  Scott,    now  ap- 
peared to  be  bronzed;    the  carpet  was 
dirty  and  littered  ;    the  chairs  were  scat- 
tered confusedly  about.     At  length  Mrs. 
riff  made  her  appearance,  tying  on  her 
-apron,  pulling  in  her  cap  at  the  ears,  and 
smoothing  her  handkerchief — 'MVtll,'* 
said  she,   ''  you    have  somehow  caught 
nic  in  a  fine  mess,  a   sad  pickle  indeed  ; 
H  2  nnd 
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and  so,  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Mary  ? 
Look,  my  dear/'  said  she  to  Mr.  Pilf, 
who  followed  her  into  the  room,  "  what 
sad  disorder  every  thing  is  in,  very  so 
indeed;  can't  you  just  put  back  the 
chairs  a  bit,  Mr.  Piff,  and  settle  things  a 
little  to  rights  ?  it  is  good  to  be  doing, 
isn't  it.  Miss  Mary  ?  you  remember  I  al- 
ways vised  to  keep  myself  employed ; 
the  fire  is  nearly  out,  not  that  I  know  it 
is  cold,  but  Mr.  Piff  was  rather  chilly 
this  morning,"  and  she  began  to  stir  the 
fire,  and  to  sweep  up  the  hearth. 

Piff  seemed  to  loiter  about,  as  if  he 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  ladies  to  them- 
selves. 

"  I  am  come  to  stay  in  this  neighbour- 
hood again,"  said  Mary. 

"  Are  you  so  indeed.  Miss  Mary  ? 
where  are  you  come  to  then  ^*' 

1'  Didn't 
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"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  my  tlear,  that  Miss 
Ellis,  and  tother  Mm,  was  a-coining  to 
the  Park  house  along  here  ?  but  you  are 
so  deaf.** 

"  Oh,  very  so  indeed,  Mr.  PifT,"  an- 
swered his  lady, — *'  Well,  Miss  Mary,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad  indeed, 
and  I  hope  you'll  come  often  ;  I  hope 
you'll  come  to  see  me,  if  only  for  old 
acquaintance-sake,  you  know." 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me/' 
said  Mary. 

'*  Mrs.  PifT,  site  goes  out  very  little 
indeed,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  she  likes 
best  to  stay  at  home,  don*t  you,  my  dear 
missess?  and  perhaps  when  folks  be  a 
little  advanced,  a  little  onward,  or  so,  you 
understand  me.  Miss,  why  perhaps  so 
best ;  but  Mrs.  Piff  is  very  well,  and  very 
H  3  hearty. 
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hearty,  and  as  brisk  as  a  bee,  ben't  you, 
my  dear  ?'* 

"  Oh,  very  much  so  indeed,  sir,"  re- 
turned his  wife. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well  off  in  servants?" 
said  Mary,  "  and  that  you  have  got  those 
who  are  attentive  and  diligent  ?'* 

*'  Why,  have  you  heard  any  thing?'' 
asked  Mrs.  Piff^  with  quickness;  but 
starting,  and  seeming  to  recollect  her- 
self, she  cast  a  frighted  sort  of  look  to- 
wards her  husband,  and  said — "  Oh,  yes 
indeed,  very  much  so,  very  much  so 
indeed." 

**  If  they  were  not,'*  said  Mr.  PifT,  in 
no  very  gentle  tone,  "  I  should  soon 
send  them  a-going/* 

*'  Oh  yes,  that's  what  you  would,  my 
dear,*'  said  his  lady  ;    ''  but  Nanny  is  a 

very 
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very  attentive  decent  girl,  isn't  she,  Mr. 
Pifr?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  for  aught  I  knows/"  return- 
ed he. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Henry  is  stiil  in  Bath, 
I  suppose,  and  his  lady,'*  said  Mrs.  Pi  ft'; 
"  not  a  single  line  have  I  had  from  my 
sen;  well,  just  as  he  chuses  ;  Ibearhirn 
no  ill-will,  none  in  the  world." 

"  You  go  on  with  your  favourite  em- 
ployment, I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Mary, 
willing  to  change  the  subject. 

'*  A  little.  Miss  Mary,  a  little." 

"  A  good  deal,  /  think,"  said  Piff^ 
*'  for  I'm  sure  I  often  sees  you  at  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  often  at  it,  often  at  it  in- 
deed/* said  the, 

Mary  saw  that  Mr.  Pi  If  would  not  give 

her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mrs. 

Pi/Tbut  in  his  presence,  and  that  he  would 

H  4  scarcely 
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scarcely  suffer  his  wife  to  answer  any 
question  which  she  asked  her;  so,  pro- 
mising to  call  often,  she  rose  to  take  her 
leave. 

Mrs.  PiflT  followed  her  to  the  door, 
and  her  husband  stepping  before  her  to 
open  it,  she  seized  the  hand  of  Mary, 
and  gave  it  a  sudden  and  emphatic  pres- 
sure ;  startled  at  the  action,  Mary  looked 
in  her  face,  and  thought  she  saw  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears;  but  Mr.  Piff  turn- 
ed round  at  the  moment,  and  she  said — 
"  My  love  to  Mr.  Henry  when  you 
write ;  tell  him  I  am  very  happy,  very 
much  so  indeed;  say  that  Mr.  Piff  makes 
a  most  excellent  husband,  very  much  so, 
don't  you,  Mr.  PiflT?" 

"  I  tries  at  it,"  said  he. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,*'  said  Mary, 
**  Mr.  Yif\]  good  morning  to  you," 

As 
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As  the  heavy  door  closed  on  its  creak- 
ing hinges,   and  its  reverberating  echoes 
resounded  through  the  spacious  old  man- 
sion, Mary  could  not  help  thinking  that 
she  had  given  up  a  helpless  prisoner  to 
the    controul    of   a    harsh    and    savage 
keeper ;  she  found,  on  her  return  home, 
that  this  was  the  general  opinion.     Mrs. 
Elwyn*s     social     disposition     was    well 
known,  but  she  had  resis;ted  all  the  over- 
tures which  had  been  made  to  her  by  the 
second-hand  gentry,  and  had  never  been 
visible  when  they  had  called :  those  who 
knew  Mrs.  Piffwere  well  aware  that  this 
did  not  proceed   from  any  fastidiousness 
of  taste,  or  from  any  humiliating  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  the  connexion  she 
had  formed,    for  her  sensibilities  were 
not  so  acute ;    and  hence  her  behaviour 
was  referred  to  the  will  of  her  lord  and 
H  5  master^ 
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master,  who  was  said  to  be  fond  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  his  own  compa- 
nions ;  and  whether  at  the  village  ale- 
house, or  at  Elwyn  Hall,  the  same  party 
always  met,  and  the  same  amusements  of 
smoaking,  drinking,  and  playing  at  All- 
Fours,  consumed  the  live-long  night. 

The  niggardliness  too  of  this  quondam 
footman  was  a  universal  topic  with  the 
old  servants,  who  had  quitted  the  family 
on  his  assumption  of  dignity,  and  who.- 
were  naturally  curious  in  making  in- 
quiries concerning  his  proceedings;   the 

( 
drudge  of  a  girl  who   had  been  seen  b^ 

Mary,  and  another,  who  was  usually  drest 
smarter  than  her  mistress,  and  suspected 
to  be  the  favourite  of  her  master  (as  she 
was  one  of  his  procuring),  these,  and  a 
scout  of  a  boy,  with  unshod  heels,  and 
ragged  pole^  who  ran   on   errands,  and 

worked 
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worked  in  the  garden,   made  up  the  es- 
tablishment at  Elwvn  Hall. 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  Mary  could 
not  enlarge  in  her  letter  to  Elwyn,  but  she 
did  not  endeavour  to  palliate;  and  spite 
of  herself,  and  notwithstanding  her  na- 
tural benevolence  led  her  to  pity  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Piff,  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  her  regrets  were  excited  at 
seeing  the  once-respectable,  the  still- 
venerable  Elwyn  Hall,  disgraced  by  hav- 
ing such  an  occupier  as  Mr.  Piff;  with 
these  feelings  were  naturally  blended 
the  expressions  of  sacred  satisfaction 
which  had  arisen  in  her  full  heart,  at  re- 
ceiving those  simple  proofs  of  regard 
from  the  poor  neighbours  of  the  Hall, 
which  evinced  that  former  kindnesses 
were  still  remembered.  Her  letter 
concluded  with  the  most  cordial  and 
u  6  unalfected 
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iinaflected  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  for  his  generous  and  atten- 
tive friendship  ;  and  ahe  offered  up  her 
warmest  wishes  for  his  happiness^  and  also 
for  that  of  Mrs.  Elwyn. 

Mr.  Munden  soon  stumped  over  to 
call  upon  the  two  ladies — ''  Well/'  said 
he,  taking  Mary's  hand,  and  looking 
round  the  room,  "  and  how  long  will 
this  last  ?  a  fine  hoity-toity  scheme  of 
love  in  a  maze,  of  groves,  and  birds,  and 
fields,  and  streams — two  shepherdesses, 
without  sheep  or  shepherds  ;  well,  well, 
and  so  you  mean  to  stay,  I  suppose,  till 
Mr.  iS7J27rtZ?/d  appears?" 

Mary  blushed,  for  at  the  moment  Fitz- 
allan's  parting  words  came  across  her 
mind  ;  she  always  endeavoured  to  repel 
these  suggestions  of  "  busy  meddling 
memory,"  but  she  had  found  them  very 

officious 
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officious  since  she  quitted  Bath  :  without 
giving  way  to  any  visionary  or  roman- 
tic ideas,  she  thought  she  might  reason- 
ably and  safely  hope  to  see  Fitzallan  a- 
gain;  and  she  felt  that  in  such  a  meeting 
she  should  experience  no  common  satis- 
faction. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  all 
at,  or  what  mother  Ripley  was  at,  for  my 
part,  that  she  did  not  get  you  a  husband 
in  Bath,"  said  Munden,  '*  but  I  believe 
the  devil  has  got  possession  of  every 
body.  As  to  that  poor  fool  yonder,  at 
the  Hall,  she  is  boxed  up  safe  enough,  I 
believe  ;  and  though  she  looks  as  miser- 
able and  as  lean  as  a  half-starved  cat  al- 
ready, she  is  not  suffered  to  cry  mew; 
the  gardens,  the  house,  all  of  it  is  going 
to  ruin  ;  I  have  had  two  or  three  iusiles 
already  with  Tim  Piff;  he  can't  afford  to 

keep 
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keep  it  in  order,  and  so  forth — and  tlie 
repairs  must  come  out  of  Elwvn's  purse, 
I  suppose  ;  and,  by  what  I  hear,  timber 
inarked — leases  granted  —  shake-about 
work,  shnke-about  work,  I  fear,"  holding 
up  his  hand,  and  imitating  the  shake  of 
a  dice  box.  '^  Well,  well,  the  world  is 
turned  to})sy-turvy — I've  long  thought 
so,  and  said  so,  and  I  suppose  it  never 
will  get  into  the  old  way  again  ;  but  no- 
body listens  to  me — I  only  prate  to  the 
winds,  and  to  two  pert  minxes  who  are 
just  ready  to  burst  out  a-laughing  in  my 
face/' 

Miss  Letsom  soon  fell  in  with  the  odd 
humour  of  Mr.  Munden,  and  his  friendly 
visits  became  very  chearful  breaks  on  the 
retirement  of  the  friends;  but  he  was 
not  their  only  guest ;  drawn  by  curio- 
sity,   the    Lumleys^    Mrs.    Buxton,   and 

others 
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Others  of  the  villagers,  who  had  been 
used  to  assemble  at  Mrs.  PiflT's  teatable, 
came  to  peep  about  the  cottage,  ar.l  to 
peer  about  the  cottagers;  while  several 
families  in  a  superior  station,  who  had 
kept  aloof  from  Elwyn  Hall  since  the 
death  of  the  elegant  Clara,  and  who  had 
been  cautious  of  visiting  the  new  family 
at  Salcombe  Lodge,  were  not  tardy  in 
showing  attention  to  two  young  persons, 
whose  prudent  conduct,  in  peculiar  and 
trying  situations,  had  not  been  untold 
or  unexplained  by  their  rough  but  zea- 
lous champion,  Mr.  Munden. 

Mary  Ellis  had  a  taste  for  society;  her 
temper  was  naturally  chearful;  and  though 
she  did  not  shine  in  large  parties,  yet,  in 
a  small  circle,  the  ingenuousness  of  her 
sentiments,  and  the  naivette  in  which  she 
delivered  them,  rendered  her  very  intcr- 

cstin 
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esting  and    pleasinir  ;     while   the    more 
lively  and  brilliant  imagination  of  Miss 
Let^.om,   no  longer  shackled  by  a  fear  of 
discovering  itself,  or  by  painful  feelings 
of  humiliation,   shone  forth  with  redou- 
bled lustre,  like  the  sun  after  a  transient 
cloud ;     if  a   sudden     turn    of    thought 
struck  her  fancy,  she  might  now  hazard 
it,  without  being  deemed  censorious,  sar- 
castic, or  impertinent — a  weight  seemed 
removed   from   her  mind,   all  care   from 
her  heart;  her  person  improved  in  pro- 
portion with  her  spirits,   and   her  eyes, 
which  had  hitherto  looked   sunken  and 
depressed,    were   now   by  turns  dancing 
with  arch  vivacity,  or  filling  with  thank- 
ful sensibility;  and  frequently,  with  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm,  she  would  exclaim — • 
^'  Oh,  Liberty,   dear  Liberty,    how  do   I 
prize  thee  ! — the  captive  is  now  free  ! — • 

unshackled 
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unshackled  is  my  mind,  and  light  as  air 
seem  all  the  movements  of  my  soul  !" 
and  then,  with  all  the  playfulness  of  fan- 
cy,  which  seemed  to  emit  itself  the  more 
frequently  from  having  been  so  long  re- 
pressed, she  would  seize  the  hand  of 
Mary,  and  sing  ''  Together  let  us  range 
the  fields."  In  these  moments  of  her 
almost  transported  happiness,  as  Mary's 
eyes  were  fixed. on  her  once  suffering, 
but  now  exhilarated  countenance,  she 
would  mentally,  'piously  hope,  that  the 
errors  of  Mrs.  Halifax  might  be  can- 
celled, by  the  overflowing  happiness 
which  her  deathbed  restitution  had  be- 
stowed on  her  niece. 

As  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  we  have 
already  worn  our  readers'  patience 
threadbare  by  our  prolix  narrations  of 
nothing,  we  will  not  unnecessarily  tamper 

with 
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with  it,  but  desire  thein  to  fancy  th<? 
beautiful  and  fresli  months  of  spring^ 
stealing  away  at  the  Park  house  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  ''  blessing 
a;id  blest.*'  S  )me  alloys  there  must  al- 
ways be  to  human  happiness;  of  this 
Mary  Hllis  had  been  fully  aware,  since 
her  mind  first  opened  to  perception;  the 
interest  which  she  still  took  in  the  wel- 
fare of  her  early  friend  and  guardian  was 
one  of  these  :  public  report  did  not  give 
a  very  flattering  picture  of  his  domestic 
comforts;  and  Simpson,  the  steward, 
with  prophetic  shakes  of  the  head,  had 
often  insinuated  that  his  master  was  go- 
ing on  too  fast — while  Mr.  Munden,  who 
was  rather  more  direct  in  his  communica- 
tions, had  confirmed  the  insinuation  by 
an  oath,  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
palliate  or  excuse,  although  it  proceeded 
^    ^  from 
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from  the  excessive  interest  which  he  had 
ever  taken  in  the  imprudent  Henry. 

Mary  seldom  saw  Mrs.  PifT,  never  but 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband ;    there, 
of  course,  her  conversations  were  nothing 
more  than  questions,  which  were  answered 
by  simple  affirmatives  or  negatives.     She 
had  several  times  called,  and  not  been 
admitted  ;   she   had  been   told  that  Mrs. 
Piff  was  not  at  home,  though  she  knew 
that  she  never  went  abroad  ;  and  it  was 
confidently  reported  that    her    husband 
grudged  her  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  that  he  was  scraping  up  every  thing 
together,  in   order  to  make  a  purse   for 
himself,   on  which  to  revel  after  her  de- 
cease.   The  coach -horses  he  had  sold,  on 
pretence  of  Mrs.  PifT's  being  afraid   to 
be  drawn  by  them ;  and  no  interference 
seemed   likely  to  be  of  any  avail,  as,  in- 
timidated 
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timidated  and  cowed  by  him,  Mrs.  PlfT 
always  said  she  was  ''  very  happy,  very 
so  indeed^"  and  Mr.  PifF  made  her  "  a 
.most  charming  husband  ;"  ^vhiIe  at  the 
same  time  her  fearful  glance  towards 
him,  and  the  malicious  scowl  of  his  surly 
brow,  gave  the  lie  to  her  words. 

We  will  not  say  but  that  sometimes  a 
little  very  natural  regret  stole  over  the 
placid  countenance  of  Mary,  when  she 
recollected  that  this  beautiful  season  of 
enchantment  had  been  passed  by  Fitz- 
allan  in  attending  the  sickbed  of  his  fa- 
ther, for  she  could  not  imagine  that  the 
sufferings  of  sir  John  Fitzallan  had  ex- 
perienced any  material  alleviation  ;  at 
least  the  liappij  period  which  his  son  had 
so  sanguinely  anticipated  had  not  yet 
arrived — perhaps  indeed  it  never  might 
— perhaps  Fitzallan  had  forgotten  her! — ■ 

an 
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an  unbidden  sigh  would  force  itself,  to 
be  stifled  ere  it  wab  breathed  ;  and,  call- 
ing off  her  thoui^hts,  she  vvouW  immedi- 
ately engage  in  some  active  pursuit. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Connubial  love,  parental  joy, 

No  sympathies  like  these  his  soul  ewploy. 

PEXROSt. 

June,  with  its  roses,  was  scarcely  expired  ; 
Mr.  Piffhad  been  unusually  urgent  with 
the  steward  to  be  paid  the  quarterly  al- 
lowance of  his  lady,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Munden  (who  made  a  point  of  giv- 
ing Timothy  some  rough  wipes,  and  who 
insisted  on  having  it  paid  into  Mrs.  Piff's 
hand,  and  who  reminded  her  husband  of 
the  gratitude  which  was  due  to  her,  who 
thus  enabled  him  to  live  in  clover).  This 
was  done;  three  or  four  days  elapsed,  and 

it 
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it  was  observed  that  not  a  creature  had 
Ibeen  seen  stirririfr  at  the  Hall.  Mr.  Simp- 
sen  at  length  went  to  se?  if  any  thing 
wa-  the  matter  ;  he  found  the  doors  and 
windows  clo^^ed  ;  in  vain  he  knocked 
and  rang ;  he  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance, but  he  discovered  a  key  lying  on 
the  step  at  the  door;  a  letter  was  tied  to 
It;  it  was  directed  to  him;  he  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 


"  You  may  tell  my  son,  Mr. 
Henry  Elwyn,  that  I  return  him  many 
thanks  for  his  kindness,  but  that  I  find 
the  Hall  much  too  large  and  too  cum- 
bersome for  me  and  Mr.  Piff,  so  we 
give  up  the  key  and  possession  to  him ; 
$ve  are  going  to  some  little  convenient 

bit 
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bit  of  a  place  near  London  ;  and  when 
we  have  settled  ourselves,  you  shall  hear 
again  from  me,  as  I  beg  you  will  be 
punctual  and  exact  in  sending  me  my 
quarterly  payment  :  so,  with  compli- 
ments to  all  friends,  I  remain  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

''  El.LEN    PiFF." 


Mr.  Simpson  immediately  took  the 
key  and  the  letter  to  Mr.  Munden ;  and 
Mr.  Munden  proceeded  to  Mary  ;  dan- 
cing into  the  room,  and  holding  up  the 
key,  he  cried — *'  Here's  for  you — here, 
see  what  I  have  got ;  this  key  may  save 
our  friend  Harry  from  ruin  ;  oh,  this  is 
a  devilish  lucky  hit." 

Mar)^  was  some  time  in  comprehend- 
ing the  nature  of  his  joy,  and  when  sae 

did. 
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clid,  she  had  nearly  made  him  angry  by  the 
tears  which  she  shed  in  commiseration  of 
Mrs.  Piflf:— «  Oh,  sir,"  said  she^  "  look, 
only  look  !  this  is  every  syllable  dictated 
by  that  low  wretch,  although  he  has 
made  her  write  it.'* 

"  Well,  and  don't  I  know  that?*'  an- 
swered Mr.  Mimden  ;  ''  but  why  should 
you  take  on  so  ?  the  old  simpleton  is 
rightly  served—she  had  one  husband  as 
easy  as  an  old  shoe,  and  he  did  not  con- 
tent her  ;  and  now  she  has  got  one  that 
pinches;  now  she  knows  the  difference 
between  a  gentleman  and  his  servant." 

*'  But  can  nothing  be  done,  sir,  to  ex- 
tricate her  from  this  dreadful  fate  ?" 
cried  Mary. 

*'  Stop  a  little  bit,  and  don't  bo  in  a 
hurry,"  Jaid  Miinden  ;  •'  there  is  no  find- 
ing her  nov:,  but  by-and-by,  when  the 

VOL.  IV.  I  letter 
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letter  e<!>mes  from  my  gentleman  for  the 
next  quarter's  remittance,  why  then  may 
be  we  shall  contrive  to  be  even  with 
him/'      • 

"  But  three  months!'*  cried  Mary, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  '*  three 
months  of  agony  !  poor  creature,  she 
may  be  killed  by  inches  before  that 
time." 

*' No,  no,,  don't  you  fear  that;  she's 
pretty  tough,"  replied  Munden  ;  "  and 
besides,  you  know  it  is  master  Timmy's 
own  interest  to  keep  her  alive  as  long  as 
he  can. — But  how  I  am  wasting  time  in 
answering  such  a  foolish  chit  as  you  1 
why,  1  ought  to  be  writing  Harry  Elwyn; 
if  he  does  not  come  back  to  his  own 
house  again  now,  I'll  give  him  up — yes, 
devil  take  me  if  I  don't  give  him  up  for 
ever  and   for  aye;    now  he    has  a  fair 

opening; 
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opening ;  I  hear  h^'s  only  at  Chelten- 
ham, and  I'll  send  off  an  express  to  him 
within  half-an-hour :  ,do  you  wish  me 
good  luck,  child  alive  ?'*  said  he,  pinch- 
ing her  cheek. 

*'  I  wish,"  said  Mary,  "  hut  fear,  Mrs. 
Elwyn  hates  the  country." 

"  And  /  hate  her,"  said  Munden;  ''  I 
always  did,  and  always  shall ;  she  is  a 
vain,  conceited,  envious  toad." 

"  Oh,  what  vile  names  !'*  cried  Miss 
Letsom ;  "  out,  out  upon  you  for  a 
naughty  man.'* 

*'  And  out  and  out  I  am/*  said  he; 
^'  and  when  you  see  me  next,  you  shall 
liave  good  news,  or  my  name's  not  Hum- 
phrey Munden." 

When    the  Bath  season  was  expiring, 

lady  Sawbridge  went  to  London  ;  thither 

Lauretta  also  wanted  to  go;   but  Elwyn 

1  2  exerted 
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exerted  the  authority  of  a  husband  in 
putting  a  decided  negative  on  the  pro- 
position ;  and  a  consent  could  not  be  ex- 
torted even  by  the  tears  which  flowed 
from  the  bright  eyes  of  Lauretta,  even 
though  she  told  him  she  believed  he 
wished  to  kill  her,  that  he  might  marry 
his  favourite  Mary  Ellis. 

Such  a  speech  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  contempt  of  Elwyn,  but  not  to  bend 
him  to  her  wishes ;  and  Lauretta  found 
that  neither  sorrow  nor  sullenness  could 
procure  a  journey  to  London ;  he  had 
determined  on  never  taking  Lauretta  to 
any  place  where  she  was  likely  to  meet 
her  mother,  till  general  Halifax  had 
made  her  his  wife;  the  general  perhaps 
might  let  %ome  decent  UmQ  elapse  after  the 
death  of  one  wife  before  he  took  another, 
but  in  this  case  a  respect  to  public  de- 
corum 
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CDriim  would  be  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  for  in  his 
intimacy  with  lady  Lauretta  Montgo- 
mery, he  had  long  seemed  to  set  public 
opinion  at  defiance. 

It  was  not,  however,  Elwyn's  design, 
any  more  than  Lauretta's  wish,  ta  re- 
main in  Bath  ;  the  society  to  which  he 
might  now  be  said  in  some  sort  to  have 
attached  himself  were  flying  off,  and 
some  of  them,  with  well-fledged  wings^ 
to  Cheltenham  ;  thither  he  followed 
them,  and  there  plunged  with  greater 
avidity  than  before  into  the  infatuating 
vice  of  play  ;  but  he  could  not  fly  from 
himself — his  imprudence  daily  haunted 
him — ^reflection  would  force  its  way — 
and  even  the  prospect  of  paternal  plea- 
sures had  lost  its  wonted  effect  on  his 
jaundiced  spirit,  for  he  felt  that  his  ex* 
I  3  cesses 
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cesses  were  injuring  his  future  offsnrin-g; 
he  felt  that  his  affeetion  for  Lauretta  was" 
weakened,  and  that  the  delight  with 
which  he  had  once  anticipated  the  re- 
ception of  an  infant  resemblance  of  her 
lovely  self,  had  now  sunk  into  something 
nearly  allied  to  cold  distaste;  he  savr 
that  Lauretta's  heart  was  incapable  of  a 
firm  or  a  lasting  attachment;  he  now  dis- 
covered, now  when  it  was  too  late,  now, 
when  it  made  him  almost  frantic  to  think  of 
it,  that  she  subsisted  only  on  flattery  and 
admiration — that  she  was  selfish,  way- 
ward, even  childish — that  she  was  jealous 
of  any  other  person  who  received  the 
smallest  mark  of  attention,  not  from 
him  alone,  but  from  any  person  who 
surrounded  her.  The  ridiculous  and  al- 
most idiot-like  flummery  of  Narcissus 
Finlater    had    been    greedily    swallowed 

by 
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by  her;  she  had  seemed  always  to  be 
pleased  in  his  society;  nay,  Elwya  had 
often  thought  that  she  regarded  him  with 
partiality;  while  her  taste  for  extrava- 
gant dress  and  costly  ornaments  gre^V 
every  day  to  a  more  inordinate  extent;, 
and  when  Elwyn  had  represented  to  her 
the  utter  impossibility  and  imprudence 
of  satisfying  all  her  unreasonable  de- 
mands, she  had  scolded  or  poutetJ,  and 
perhaps  renewed  the  attack  in  another 
form,  by  telling  Narcissus  Finl'ater,  in 
his  hearing,  how  cross  and  ho^^  cruel  Nfr. 
Elwyn  had  behaved  to  her:  such  an  un- 
usual, such  a  strange  application,  had  its 
effect — though  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  had  complied  with  her  wishes, 
though  most  ungraciously,  and  hisbreasir 
swelling  with  passion,  because  he  could 
X  4  not 
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not  bear  to  be  the  object  of  the  nould-dc 
sarcasms  of  a  fool.  Lauretta's  forced  se- 
paration from  her  mother  would  have 
demanded  all  the  considerate  sympathy 
of  El\vyn*s  generous  disposition,  could 
he  have  believed  that  sbe  felt  a  moment 
of  serious  uneasiness  from  it ;  he  plainly 
perceived  that  it  was  only  husbanded  in 
her  mind,  in  order  to  produce  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  harshness,  when  she  had  a 
mind  to  quarrel  with  him. — "  Oh^  Mary, 
Mary^'*  would  he  say,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  and  then  striking  them  on  his 
forehead  vfith  emphatic  violence,  "  oh, 
,  Marv,  and  have  I  for  tin's  thrown  awav 
the  rich  gem  of  thy  affectioi^s  !"  Such 
an  apostrophe  was  followed  by  some- 
thing little  short  of  madness;  and  the  gay, 
the  handsome,  the   self- approving  Harry 

Elwyn, 
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Elwyn,  would  sometimes  cast  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  give  way  to  all  the 
violence  of  uncontroled  passion. 

Finlater  was  the  shade  of  his  sister,  lady 
Sawbridge  ;  he  had  a  very  small  fortune^ 
and  a  profession  by  which  he  might  im- 
prove it  was  beyond   the  power  of  his 
application,   it  might  be  said  capacity  * 
on    his    handsome    face    depended    his 
chance   of  making  a  fortune;   and  some 
ladies  had  thought   that  he  had  already 
over-stood  his   market  (notwithstanding 
that  he  had  worn  siaijs  the  last  six  months 
to  suppress  his  redundancy  of  flesh,   for 
it  had  been  whispered  that  what  Mr.  Fin- 
later  had  gained  in  that  point,  he  hzdlost 
in  beauty ) ;  yet  he  still  held  out,,  and  had 
refused  to  capitalate  to  a  ten,  a  fifteen, 
Gr  a  twenty  thousand   pounder,    saying 
that  he  valued  his  person  and  attractions 
I  5  al 
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at  thirty  ;  and  till  he  could  gain  it,  he 
preferred  ranging;  in  happr  liberty,  and 
paying  attention  to  the  married  wo- 
men, whom  he  found  quite  as  fascinat- 
ing, and  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
the  single. 

When  lady  Sasvbridge  left  Bath  for 
London,  the  tender  and  lovelj/  Narcissus 
took  his  sentimental  adieu  oi^  Lauretta  ; 
and  though  Elwyn  wondered  at  himself, 
he  felt  relieved  and  moix  easy  when  he 
was  gone — "  And  is  it  possible,"  thought 
he,  "  tbat  a  butterfly — a  moth — a  drone, 
can  annoy  Harry  Elwyn?* 

However,  Finlater's  having  taken  the 
ro^  to  the  metropolis  was  an  additional 
reason-  for  Elwyn "s  going  to  Cheltenham ; 
SKid  he  had  been  passing  tiie  last  six: 
weeks  there,  plunging  every  night  yet 
deeper  into  the  vorte.Nt  of  gaming,  and 

awaking 
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ffVvaking  every  day  more  eager  to  re- 
turn to  it  again,  to  avoid  the  oppressive 
weight  o{  self-reflection.  Sick  at  heart, 
and  almost  overwhehDed  by  his  acute 
and  disapproving  feelings,  Elwyn  was 
just  wishing  to  tear  himself  from  the 
contagious  atmosphere  he  now  enhaled, 
and  to  break  off  at  once  from  his  asso- 
€iates>  when  Mr.  Munden's  letter,  which 
tv'a&  couched  in  all  the  wartnth  and  ener- 
gy of  blunt  sincerity,  was  put  into  his 
hands.  At  the  idea  of  Piff's  brutal  ty- 
ranny over  his  mother,  he  was  almost 
roused  to  violence;  but  when'  he  recol«^ 
Ifected  that  he  could  not  revenge  her 
wrongs  by  a  hoi-se-whipping  (which,. 
had  Mr.  Pi^T  been  in  his  presence  that 
moment,  he  would  certainly  have  indict*- 
cd  with  the  utmost  of  his  manual  exer'- 
tion),  and  that  the  steps  of  the  fugitives 
X  G  were- 
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were  untrnced,  he  sat  down  vexed  and 
disappointed;  any  change  offered  a  pros- 
pect of  relief;  and  he  had  now  a  feasible 
pretext  for  leaving  Cheltenham ;  so, 
writing  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Munden,  de- 
siring him  to  give  orders  to  Simpson  to 
prepare  the  Hall  for  his  reception,  and 
to  recall  as  many  of  the  old  servants  as 
were  still  disengaged,  he  dispatched  it, 
and  with  very  little  preface  acquainted 
Lauretta  with  his  determination.  Tears 
and  pouting  produced  no  alteration  in 
it — "  Once  more,  my  dear  Mrs.  Elwyn," 
said  he,  *'  I  talk  to  you  in  the  language 
of  reason  ;  my  affairs  urgently  require 
my  presence  at  the  Hall,  and  my  fortune 
cannot  support  the  constant  expences. 
we  are  incurring.'* 

*'  Very  few  have  been  incurred  on  mt^ 
account/'  said  Lauretta;  "  but  if  men  will 

frequent 
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frequent  the  gaming-table,  and  fit  up 
cottages  or  nee  for  favourite  ladies,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  fortune  can 
support  it :  and  now  that  I  suppose  your 
Miss  Mary  wants  you  to  come  down  to 
see  her,  now  that  she  has  got  sick  of  so- 
Htude,  your  affairs  require  your  pre- 
sence ; — but  I  am  not  to  be  so  imposed 
upon,  nor  will  the  world  blame  me  for 
refusing  to  go  where  I  shall  see  my  rival 
set  up  just  under  my  nose." 

"  Lauretta/'  said  Elwyn,  sternly,  "I  am 
as  TCf// convinced  that  you  do  not  believe 
one  syllable  that  you  have  been  say- 
ing, as  if  1  could  look  into  your  heart  ; 
3'ou  know  that  Mary  Ellis  is  pure,  is  vir- 
tuous as  an  angel — you  must  know  that 
I  have  been  scrupulously  guarded  in  my 
conduct  towards  her ;  but  was  she  not 
left  to  my  care  ? — do  I  not,   ought  I  not 

to 
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to  consider  the  trust  as  sacred  ? — should 
I  be  blamed   for  adding  in  a  trifling   in- 
stance to  her  comforts,  and  those  of  her 
present  deserving  companion  ?     And,  in 
fact,  I  have  merely  been   benefiting  my- 
self;  the  park   house  is,   you  know,   my 
own  property,    and  the  liitle  alteration^- 
I  have  made    in    it  will    render  it   more 
eligible  for  another  tenant.     Mary  Ellis 
is  not  likely  to  continue  there  long;  the 
death  of  sir  John  Filzallan,  wl;ich  I  have 
this    morning   seen    in    the   papei*s,  will 
'     enable  his  deserving  son  to  make  a  prof^ 
fer  of  his  hand  to  the  amiable  object  of 
his  regard.      Would  to  God,*'  continued 
he,  clasping   his    hands,  ''  would  to  God 
that  I  had  no   other  subject  of  self-accu- 
sation ! — would  to  God  that  all  my  ex- 
travagancies could   be  referred   to   the 
park  cottage  !    then  should  I  be  happy," 

"  Ladv 
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"  Lady  Fitzallan  ?"  said  Lauretta,  "  im- 
possible !  he  never  can,  he  never  v:ilL 
make  her  his  wife — he  dares  not/* 

"  Dares  not,  Lauretta  ?'* 

''  Dares  not  !  what,  defy  the  censtires, 
the  opprobrium  of  the  world,  and  raise 
the  illegitimate  child  of  Clara  Elwyn  to 
a  title,  whom  she  palmed  upon  her  fool- 
ish dotard  of  a  husband  for  an  orphan 
foundling  ?'* 

*'  Hold!  hold  that  tongue!*'  cried 
Elwyn,  with  frantic  vehemence,  putting; 
his  hand  before  her  mouth,  ''  nor  let  me 
suspect  that  with  an  angd's  face  you 
bear  the  malice  of  a  fiend  ;  oh,  whati 
base  —  what  cruel  —  what  slanderous 
tongue  dared  whisper  so  infamous  a  sug- 
gestion ?  Lauretta,*'  and  he  seized  her 
hand  with  an  eagerness  which  almost 
madfe  her  tremble^  '*  give  me  the  author 

of 
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of  that  base,  that  hellish  falsehood,  or  I 
will  swear  it  is  yourself!" 

"  Oh,  I  heard  it  from  the  time  I  first 
went  to  Salcombe  Lodge,"  said  Lauretta  ; 
"  it  is  generally  believed,  I  fancy." 

"  Fancy  is  not  certainty^  madam,"  said 
Elwyn  ;  *'  neither  will  general  informa- 
tion be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion :  be  so  good  as  to  be  'particular,. 
and  name  your  informant." 

**^  Miss  Lawson,  if  yo.u  must  have  it,**' 
said  Lauretta, 

*'  1  thought  as  much  ;  oh  !  weak  and 
feeble  agent  of  the  -wicked  one,  thou  art 
below  my  anger  1" 

**  She  is  out  of  the  reach  of  it,   how- 
ever," said  Lauretta,,  resuming  her  cou- 
rage,  and  with   it  her  wish  of  teazing  ; 
"  she   is    in    London,    with    dear    lady 
Sawbridge,  with  charming  Narcissus  Fin- 

later. 
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latej';,  and  she  sees  my  own  beautifui 
sweet  good  mama,  who  never  scolded 
nor  contradicted  me  in  all  her  life,  but 
nsed  to  call  nie  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  joy  of  her  heart,  she  did;  and 
you — you  are  a  naughty,  and  a  cruelj 
and  a  barbarous  man,  you  are — and  you 
want  to  kill  me,  you  do,  that  you  may 
be  beforehands  with  your  friend  Fitz- 
allan,  and  marry  Mary  Ellis  yourself; 
but  I'll  live,  if  it  he  only  to  spite  you — 
and  I'll  go  to  the  Hall,  if  it  be  only  to 
spite  yon  and  that  good-for-nothing 
girl— and  I'll,  yes,  I  will,  I'll  do  all  I  can 
to  teaze  and  to  torment  every  body,  for 
you  use  me  like  a  brute,  you  do;'*  and 
the  loud  and  blubbering  passion  of  the 
sweet  Lauretta,  whose  countenance  once 
shone  in  sunny  smiles,  the  harsh  and 
discordant    tones   of    that     harmonious 

voice. 
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•voice,  which  had  once  thrilled  throifgh 
his  soul  with  rapture,  now  drove  the 
ifniserable  husband  from  her  sight. 

The  intelligence,  which  Mr.  Munden 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  at  the 
park  cottage^  gave  much  pleasure  to 
Mary  ;  she  did  not  fear  the  proximity  of 
Lauretta;  she  was  conscious  of  never 
having  given  her  the  least  just  cause  of 
offence;  and  if  she  persisted  in  her  rude 
behaviour,  it  would  not  mortify  Mary, 
for  she  had  never  derived  any  pleasure 
in  her  conversation  ;  and  if  she  were  to 
see  dailv  instances  of  her  total  unfitness 
for  domestic  enjoyment,  her  regret  must 
be  forcibly  excited,  for  she  must  deeply 
lament  the  unfortunate  lot  of  Henry- 
El  wyn. 

Mary  had  a)ways  satisfaction  in  con- 
tributing,  though  in  the  slightest  way, 

to 
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to  riie  accommodation  of  others,  and  she 
Jet  Mrs.  Scott  go  immediately  to  the 
Hall^  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  famil}^  to  put  the 
new  domestics  in  their  departments,  and 
to  welcome  those  of  the  former  esta- 
blishment who  returned  to  therr  sta- 
tions ;  amongst  these  was  the  faithful 
old  butler,  who  declared  that  he  wouM 
always  stand  by  the  sideboard  of  his^dear 
master  Harry  while  his  legs  would  sup- 
port him  there.  Mrs.  Scott  had  previ- 
ously declared  that  if  Mrs.  Elwyn  would 
go  down  of  her  bended  knees  to  her, 
she  would  never  leave  her  dear  Miss 
Mary,  the  favourite  of  her  noble,  good, 
and  real  lady  of  a  mistress.  These  pre- 
parations gave  a  little  bustle  and  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  df  the  cottage;  and 
the  almost    hourly    tales    of  confusion, 

dirt. 
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dirt,  squandering,  and  cortfoiinding,yih\ch 
were  brought  by  Mrs.  Scott — and  of 
plate,  linen,  and  valuables,  which  were 
niissing  at  the  Hall — and  the  constant 
visits  of  Mr.  Munden,  who  was  always 
stumping  backwards  and  forwards  to  see 
that  there  were  "  no  idle  hands,"  and 
that  every  body  "  kept  moving,**  pretty 
well  engrossed  the  time  of  our  heroine. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  same 
evening  tlvat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  ar- 
rived at  the  Hall,  general  Halifax  and 
a  splendid  retinue  reached  Salcombe 
Lodge.  The  bells  struck  out  to  welcome 
the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  but  the  liberal 
^.doucerirs  which  were  sent  to  the  ringers 
from  the  Lodge,  and  the  white  favours 
worn  by  the  postillions,  soon  Set  tha 
merry  chimes  to  quickened  measures, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood 
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^ood  that  a  new  lady  was  brought  to  the 
Lodge. 

Miss  Letsom  was  much  entertained 
with  the  idea  of  writing  a  burlesque  epi- 
thalamium  on  lady  Lauretta's  marriage, 
merely  for  the  amusement  of  Mary;  and 
without  acquainting  her  with  her  mis- 
chievous intention,  she  assumed  a  se- 
rious look;  and  telling  her  she  must  re- 
tire to  woo  the  muse  in  some  pensive 
stanzas  to  suit  the  solemn  tone  of  her 
present  meditations^  she  desired  not  to 
be  interrupted. 

Mary  left  the  poetizing  lady  in  the 
upper  room,  and  descended  to  their 
little  parlour  ;  at  a  large  casement  win- 
dow at  one  end  of  it,  she  sat  down,  and 
contemplated  "  silent  sober  evening"  as 
it  stole  over  the  landscape;  she  could 
here  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Ilall^ 

and 
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and  the  ll^^hfs  in  the  windows,  which  she 
had  rarely  sern  there  of  late,  inspired  at 
once  cheerful  and  pleasant  ideas,  Mrs. 
Scott  had  gone  there  to  see  that  every 
thing  was  in  ordtr,  and  Susan  had  ac- 
companied her:  a  quick  step  approach- 
ed the  front  of  the  cottage;  the  next 
moment  a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  viir. 


Modest  flowers  adorn 
The  springi  and  in  the  spring  of  life  nagrace 
So  sweet  as  modesty.  Mrs.  West. 

Mary  rose,  and  in  the  indistinct  light, 
she  saw  a  gentleman,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  it  was  Elwyn,  she  caught  his 
band,  saying — "  This  is  indeed  very 
good  of  you  to  come  so  soon."  But  i\\ei 
next  instant,  she  would  have  retreated, 
only  that  her  hand  was  firmly  held,  was 
pressed  io  the  heart  and  to  the  lips  of 
Fitzallan  ;  confused,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  said — ''  Is  it  you,  Mr.  Fitz- 
allan ?"  aiiked  Mary  ;  "  I  did  noc  know — 

I  did 
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I  did  not  think — indeed,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  you." 

'  "'  But  tell  me  that  you  are  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  intrusion/'  said  Fitzal- 
lan  ;  "  tell  me  you  are  not  angry — tell 
me — oh,  Mary,  tell  me,  though  unex- 
pected, I  am  not  unwelcome." 

*'  I  will  ring  for  lights,"  said  Mary, 
with  some  embarrassment;  but  recollect- 
ing that  there  was  no  one  to  bring  them, 
she  sat  down. 

'*  We  want  none,"  said  Fitzallan  ; 
*'  only  give  me  liglit  upon  this  one  in- 
teresting subject — only  say  that  you  are 
glad  to  see  me." 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  said  the  timid 
girl;  *'  but  I  have  a  friend  up  stairs — you 
remember  Miss  Letsom  ?" 

^*  1  know,  I  know  it  all,"  said  Fitzal- 
lan,  impatiently,;  "but  my p/^escwMisit 

is 
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is  to  Mary  Ellis,  to  her  alone.  Say  you 
will  hear  me  with  attention/'  said  he, 
*^  that  you  will  treat  me  with  that  in* 
genuousness  and  candour,  for  which  I 
have  frequently  admired  you  ?" 

"  Oh/'  thought  Mary,  *'  this  fearful 
preface!  to  what  does  it  lead?" 

She  began  to  rejoice  that  there  were 
no  candles  ;  and  though  the  light  was 
now  merely  the  faint  gleam  of  twilight^ 
yet  she  averted  her  head  when  Fitzallan 
drew  his  chair  close  to  hers,  and  again 
took  her  hand — '*  On  my  last  visit  to  this 
place,"  said  he,  "  I  was  not  insensible  to 
your  many  artless  attractions,  and  I  con* 
fess  to  you,  that  I  thought  it  very  likely 
that  my  friend  Henry  would  acknow- 
ledge their  power,  and  that  Lauretta 
Montgomery  would  wear  the  willow ; 
but  it  seems  fate,   or  the   inauspicious 

VOL.  IV.  K  slar 
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Star  which  ruled  at  Elwyn's  birth,  for- 
bade it :  this  idea,  however,  prevented 
my  courting  your  society,  and  trying  to 
dissipate  your  timid  reserve ;  and  I  left 
the  Hall,  with  fervent  wislies  for  your 
happiness.  When  I  again  met  you  in 
Bath,  I  met  you  in  happier,  in  brighter 
circumstances;  every  charm  was  improv- 
ed, every  grace  was  heightened  ;  and  I 
had  reason  to  believe — I  still  have  rea- 
son to  believe — I  know — I  am  sure,  that 
your  judgment,  your  understanding,  and 
vour  strength  of  mind,  are  far  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  characters.  I  no 
longer  resisted  the  magnetic  influence 
of  your  conversation  ;  you  soon  admitted 
me  to  a  friendly  and  confidential  inti- 
macy ;  and  the  preference  which  I  had 
from  the  first  felt  in  your  favour  was 
confirmed  into  an  ardent  and  lasting  at- 

tatchment 
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tachment — Start  not,  dearest  Mary,  do 
not  thus  coldly  withdraw  your  hand ; 
suffer  me  to  retain  it  now  —  and  for 
ever." 

Trembling  and  confused,  poor  Mary 
hung  down  her  head ;  that  Fitzallan  did 
not  misconstrue  her  silence,  might  be 
guessed,  by  the  animated  manner  with 
which  he  resumed  the  subject — he  ran 
through  a  brief  detail  of  liis  recent  afflic- 
tion on  the  death  of  his  father:  and  then^ 
in  all  the  pleading  powerful  oratory  of 
real  affection,  he  besought  the  astonished 
Mary  to  share  his  fortune,  his  title,  and 
to  accept  his  hand ;  he  waited  for  her 
answer — but  for  some  moments  he  felt 
only  the  warm  tears  of  modest  sensibility 
Avhich  fell  on  his  hand — "  How  am  I  to 
interpret  those  tears,  oh,  dearest,  amiable 
K  2  Mary 
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Mary — tell  me  how  I  am  to  interpret 
them — have  I  then  distressed  you  ?'* 

"  Yes/'  said  Mary,  assuming  some  re- 
solution, "  yes,  noble  Fitzallan,  you 
have  distressed  me  by  your  overpower- 
ing generosity;  oh  !  sir,  do  you  reflect 
who  Mary  Ellis  is? — do  you  consider  the 
obscurity  of  her  birth,  her  low  origin, 
the  mean  occupation  of  her  parents?" 

*'  They  were  honest — they  were  rirtu- 
ous/*  said  Fitzallan,  in  a  manly  tone  ; 
"  if  these — if  these,  Mary,  are  all  your 
objections " 

"  Oh,*'  said  Mary,  "  how  can  I  ever 
believe  it  possible ! — when  such  ideas, 
such  extravagant  ideas,  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  my  mind,  how  have  1  strug- 
gled to  repel  them  !'' 

'J  And   have   they   forced   themselves 

upon 
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Upon  youi-  mind  ?*'  asked  the  transport- 
ed Fitzallan  ;  *'  sweet  child  of  ingenu- 
ousness and  virtue,  say  those  blessed 
halcyon  words  again.*' 

*'  What  have  I  said  ?"  asked  Mary, 
hastily  rising,  and  endeavouring  to  leave 
the  room  ;  her  enraptured  lover  would 
not  let  her  go;  and  Mary  at  length  con- 
fessed that  she  had  taken  more  pains  to 
drive  his  image  from  her  mind,  than  she 
should  use  to  reinstate  it,  with  the  can- 
dour which  always  marked  her  words;  and 
v^ith  an  ingenuousness  which  showed  iier 
partial  confidence  in  her  hearer,  she 
confessed  that  to  those  genuine  princi- 
ples o[  humilitij,  which  had  b^en  firmly 
rooted  in  her  breast  by  her  beloved  pro- 
tectress, she  was  indebted  f.>r  net  having 
become  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  passion 
— ''  1  loved  my  youthful  companion^ 
K  3  Harry 
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Harry  Belford,"  said  she,  "  with  fond  af- 
fection; I  still  retain  the  warmest  interest 
in  his  happiness  ;  but  if  f  had  cherished 
hopes  which  were  incompatible  with  my 
situation  in  society,  if  I  had  given  way 
to  ambitious  views,  whither  might  they 
have  led  me?  I  restrained  them — I  smo- 
thered them  in  the  bud;  and%if  I  dared 
ifiot  lift  my  humble  eyes  towards  Henry 
Elwyn,  could  I  have  suspected — could  I 
have  imagined,  that  his  friend " 

Fitzallan's  grateful  emotions  prevent- 
ed Mary  from  proceeding;  and  when  at 
length  Susan  returned  and  brought  the 
candles,  his  delighted  eyes  sought  those 
of  the  retiring  Mary,  as  if  once  more  he 
would  have  read  in  them  the  sweet  con- 
firmation of  his  dearest  hopes. 

Susan  recognised  Fitzallan,  and  in- 
stantly ran  up  to  MissLetsom,  to  tell  her 

wha 
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who  was  below^  and  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  news  which  she  had  just  heard  at  the 
Hall,  of  his  having  lost  his  father^  and 
being  just  come  into  a  fine  title  and  for- 
tune. 

Miss  Letsom  had  long  suspected  the 
event  of  Fitzallan*s  attentions  to  her 
blooming  friend  whilst  at  Bath^  but  Mary- 
would  never  suffer  her  to  breathe  a  hint 
on  the  subject,  so  cautious  was  this  vi* 
gilant  guardian  of  her  own  heart  of  ad- 
mitting sentiments  which  might  be  ini- 
mical to  its  peace — ''  The  burlesque  epi- 
thalamium  may  now  be  converted  into  a 
downright  earnest  one/*  thought  Miss 
Letsom,  "  and  much  freer  will  flow  the 
pen  on  such  a  subject — more  pleasing 
will  be  the  theme — more  propitious  my 
muse,  for  friei;idship,  honest  friendship 
will  inspire  the  lay."  She  did  not  think 
K  4  fife 
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lit  to  interrupt  the  teted-tete;  and  when 
at  length  Fitzallan  departed,  and  Mary 
came  to  seek  her,  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions; but  Mary's  tell-tale  eyes  revealed 
the  trembling  story ;  and  while  she  hid 
tnem  on  the  bosom  of  her  friend,  she 
gently,  yet  with  some  archness,  whisper- 
ed— "  Fitzallan  has  been  teaching  me  ali 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  forget  for  the 
last  three  months." 

''  And  has  he  found  it  a  difficult  task, 
and  are  you  a  ^«W  scholar  ?"  asked  her 
mischievous  hearer;  "  my  prophetic 
spirit/*  continued  she>  "  has  long  fore- 
seen this  day,  and  my  delighted  heart  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  my  Mary!&  hap- 
piness/* 

*'  Happiness!  happiness!'*  repeated 
Mary ;  "  but  this,  this  such  a  strange  re- 
verse, such  an  elevation  of  fortuae — caa 

I  ever 
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I  ever  know  myself  again  ?  Oh,  mj-  dear, 
lost  Mrs.  Elwyn,  if  it  be  given  to  thy 
pure  spirit  to  witness  the  felicity  of  thy 
child,  hover  over  her,  watch  her,  guard 
her,  keep  her  from  forgetting  what  she 
was,  and  what  she  might  have  been,  had 
you  not  saved  her." 

At  sir  Frederic  Fitzallan's  return  to  the 
Hall,  his  exhilarated  countenance  proved 
to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Elwyn  that  his 
visit  had  not  been  in  vain  ;  for  a  few 
moments  he  hesitated  ere  he  could  re-^ 
solve  to  extend  his  hand  in  cordial  con- 
gratulation; but  though  his  spirits  were 
agitated  and  harrassed,  though  his  mind 
was  not  in  tone,  yet  the  generous  dispo- 
sition of  Harry  Elwya  would  discover 
itself — why  should  he  envy  his  friend  a 
blessing  which  was  not  within  his  own 
reacb?  he  hastily  turned  towards  Fitz- 
K  5  allan* 
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allan,  and  the  firm  grasp  of  his  hand* 
spoke  vohiraeSj  though  his  tongue  was 
silent. 

Lauretta  was  in  the  room;  she  had  not 
been  officially  informed,  though  perhaps 
she  guessed,  that  Fitzallan  had  joined 
Ehvyn  at  Cheltenham,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  Hall,  merely  to  facilitate  a 
meeting  witli  Mary  Ellis.  She  had  pout- 
ed and  frowned  during  the  journey;  but 
on  hearing  that  general  Halifax  was  just 
arrived  at  Salcombe  Lodge  with  his 
bridal  retinue,  her  spirits  suddenly  rose  ^ 
she  guessed  that  Elwyn's  would  expe- 
rience the  reverse,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  brought  her  into  the  country, 
had  he  known  that  her  mother  would  so 
soon  have  been  her  aeighbour ;  but 
here  she  was  mistaken;  as  the  wife  of  ge- 
neral Halifax,  Elwyn  did  not  wish  to  de- 
bar 
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bar  her  from  an  occasional  intercourse 
with  lady  Lauretta;  and  when  she  men- 
tioned her  intention  of  going  to  the 
Lodge  the  following  morning,  instead 
of  expressing  disapprobation,  which  she 
had  expected,  he  said  he  would  accom- 
pany her. 

A  letter,  which  sir  Frederic  Fitzallan 
had  written  to  Elwyn  at  Cheltenham, 
and  which  had  preceded  the  writer  by- 
one  day,  we  shall  copy  for  our  reader 's> 
perusal  in  the  ensuing  chapter,. 


K  6  CHAP,- 
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CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  sea-beat  rocky 
RemovM  from  ev'ry  foam  and  sound  of  man, 
In  proud  communion  with  the  fitful  winds, 
Which  speak,  with  many  tongues,  the  fancied  words- 
Of  those  who  long  in  silent  dust  have  slept. 

FamUi/  Legend,  Joanna  Baillie;; 

*'  The  papers  have  ere  this  in- 
formed you,  dear  Elwyn,  that  I  have  lost 
iny  father ;  you  have  frequently  heard 
me  mention  him  with  filial  affection 
and  respect,  and  as  I  believe  you  do  not 
suspect  me  of  that  insincerity  which  ex- 
presses more  than  it  feels,  you  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
"been  deeply  affected ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  my  consolations  have  been  great; 

the 
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the  knowledge  that  the  poor  invalid  is 
at  length  released  from  the  arduous  and 
painful  conflict  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  life  and  suffering,  his  perfect  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  Will;,  and  a  cer* 
tain  soothing  something  at  my  breast, 
which  tells  me  I  have  done  my  duty — 
these  are  the  palliatives  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  that  bitter  pill  in  human 
destiny,  the  loss  of  a  father. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  on  this  subject,  ^ 
for  you  have  experienced  my  sensations; 
to  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture  I  must 
now  lead  you — fancy  me,  dear  Harry, 
writing  from  a  room  which  overlooks 
the  Steine,  at  Brighton  ;  though  the  lu- 
cid waves  are  now  calm  and  bright  as 
vernal  morn,  yet  I  can  still  revert  to  the 
time  when  they  rolled  in  tempestuous 
billows^  when  they  were  carried  up  al- 
most 
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most  to  the  heavens,  and  when  they  re* 
turned  again  to  overwhelm,  by  their  tre- 
mendous violence,  an  happy,  an  honest, 
and    an    humble    pair,    who    trusted    to 
the  deceitful  flattering  promises  of  old 
Ocean's  tide,  and  who  ventured  once  too 
often   on  its  treacherous  bosom ;    does 
not  the  tale  recall  some  affecting  associa- 
tions of  early  memory  to  your  mind?— 
and  do  you  not  at  once  perceive  the  be- 
nignant form  of    Clara   Elwyn  starting 
forth  as  an  angel  of  Mercy,  to  succoue 
and  to  save? — yes,  yes,  you  know  it  all; 
and  ere  this  you  have   guessed   that  this 
interesting  subject  impelled  me  here. 

*'  I  think  I  once  told  you,  that  a  man* 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  in  uniting 
himself  to  such  a  woman  as  Mar}'  Ellii)— 
but  what  say  you 


Tl> 
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**  To  the  world's  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosoplrer  can  scorn  ?" 

lam  no  philosopher,  Elvvyn  ;  but  as  to 
marrying  an  orphan,    or  a  foundling,   I 
could  have  been ^rm  enough  in  resisting 
all  its  sneers  and  laughs;  but  an  insinua- 
tion of  the  most  infamous  kind  had  beeri^ 
breathed  into  my  ear,  with  all  the  appa- 
rent  kindness  of  friendly  caution  ;    and 
though  I  could  not  be  imposed  on,  in 
fancying  that  I  could   be  an    object   of 
anxious  interest  to  a  woman  with  whom^ 
I  had  scarce  had  any  conversation,  yet 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  wicked, 
this  almost  blasphemous  aspersion,  on  the 
character  of  the  sainted,  yes,  friend,  7/07« 
must  have  guessed  the  word,  of  the  saint- 
ed Clara,  was  the  '  determined  purpose 
of  my  soul,*  and   '  hither,   and  to   that" 
intent,  I  came;*  but  while  I  resolved  ta 

dispel 
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dispel  every  shadow  of  doubt,  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  needless  task  which  I  had  impos- 
ed upon  myself;  and  I  constantly,  inces- 
santly,   repeated    to    myself  the   words 
which  you   once   used  in  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten   conversation   which  we  held, 
when    I   was    putting    my   disinterested 
regard   for   Elwyn   to  a  proof,   which  I 
scarcely  thought — but  no  matter,  I  will 
not  be  the  trumpeter  of  my  own  fame — 
do   you    remember   these   words — '  She 
was  educated  by  the  first  of  women,  and 
her  conduct  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the    character  of  her  protectress?'  yes, 
on  the  sands,  on  the  Steine,  in  the  streets 
of   Brighton,   as  I  wandered    for    three 
whole  days,   my  inquiries  witbout  avail, 
my  hopes,  my  spirits,  would  have  sank, 
but  for  these   magnetic  words  ;  and  as  I 
said  them  over  and  over,  I  would  add — 

'  and 
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'and  if  there  be  virtue,  if  there  be  inith 
in  human  nature^  Clara  Elwyn  knew,  she 
taught,  she  practised  it/ 

*'  But  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  eighteen 
years,  what  a  total  revolution-takes  place  I 

"  Old  times  were  past,  oid/aces  gone, 
A  stranger  fill'd  *  The  Hose  and  Crown/' 

for  tJiat  was  the  sign  of  the  little  ale- 
house to  which  I  directed  my  steps,  and 
which,  from  description,  I  had  guessed 
to  be  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Ellis:  at 
length,  whe;i  almost  despairing  of  pro- 
curing any  intelligence  on  the  subject, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  examining 
the  parish  records,  I  might  discover  who 
had  been  the  parish  overseers  during  that 
year,  and  that  period  of  singular  destnic- 
lion,  and  as  singular  preservation  :  the 
examination  was  made,  the  discovery 
took  place,  and  in  a  narrow  and  obscure 

street,, 
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Street,  I  wns  directed  to  a  house  wherCr 
in  a  great  armed  chair,  tortured  by 
'  gnawing  gout/  and  bloated  by  intem- 
perance, sat  a  man  in  the  sear,  but  not 
the  yellcrvo  leaf,  for  his  carbuncled  coun- 
tenance and  fiery  nose  pioclaimed  a  hue 
more  sanguine — ^  Yes,  yes,  I  remembers 
it  well,*  said  he;  '  'twas  the  year  as  I  was 
overjieer,  sir;  very  true;  oh  yes,  yes.  Ire- 
members  all  about  it;  two  cursed  fools 
of  women  were  taken  with  the  roman- 
tics, you  see  (plague  take,  this  cursed 
gout,  it  is  tearing  me  to  pieces),  and  so 
our  parish  got  rid  of  two  squalling  brats 
that  would  have  been  chargeable,  you 
see  ;  well,  well,  'tis  a  bad  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,  as  the  old  saying  has 
it ;  I  remembers  it  as  though  '^twere  but 
yesterday  ;  yes,  yes,  we  got  clear  of  *em 
both^  as  I  was  saying  afore;    one  of  the 

fin^ 
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fine  ladies  played  me  a  rum  trrck,  and 
was  off,  you  see,  with  her  booty  before 
one  could  say  Jack  Robinson  ;  however, 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  she  nor  the 
child  to  trouble  the  parish  arieVj  you  see; 
I  take  it  as  how  she  went  by  an  ali'aSj  and 
didn't  very  well  know  which  name  to 
give  in ;  howsomdever,  alTs  well  that 
ends  well^  as  the  saying  is — they  wern't 
chargeable  to  the  parish  ;  but  the  other 
lady  was  quite  genteel  behaved,  and  very 
ready  to  tell  where  she  lived,  and  alt 
about  it;  I  see'd  her  times  after  and  be- 
fore too;  she  was  one  madam  Elwyn,  out 
of  Gloucestershire;  but  the  other  madam 
never  came  here  no  more,  as  ever  I  heard 
of* — '  What  kind  of  a  lady  was  she  ?* 
asked  I,  my  curiosity  excited. — '  Lord, sir, 
I'll  tell  you  where  you  may  have  a  sto- 
ry about  it,  as  long  as  my  arm;  old  Moll 

Stevens,. 
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Stevens,  who  nursed  the  children,  and 
who  staid  by  the  cradle-  till  they  were 
taken  to  by  the  ladies,  is  alive  now;  I  do 
verily  think  as  she  nnust  be  upwards  of 
fourscore,  but  she  is  mighty  recollect- 
ful  and  long  winded  ;  Moll  has  got  a 
little  maintenance,  I  believe,  and  what 
with  a  little  trifle  of  begging,  and  a 
little  trifle  from  parish,  she  contrives  to 
make  it  out,  swzv^and  all.* 

"  Elwyn,  you  will  begin  to  wonder  at 
my  patience  and  my  memory ;  but  un- 
tired  is  my  patience,  faithful  is  my  me- 
mory, in  this  instance,  and  even  in  this 
vulgar  recapitulation  I  find  interest; 
but  we  will  now  change  the  scene  to 

"The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  main  ;" 

though  wrinkled  was  her  brow,  yet  it 
was  not  furrowed  by  old  age — '  Do  I 
remember  the  sweet   babes  indeed !  oh, 

good 
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good  lack !  and  do  I  remember  their  fa- 
ther  and    their  mother,    and  his  father 
and  mother  belike;    remember  the  poor 
brats,  aye,  and  the  good  madam  Elwyn 
too;   and  didn't  she  give  me  the  gown  I 
have  on?'  looking  at  her  sleeve;  '  no,  no, 
not  this  one  neither,    but  the  one  that's 
up  in  the  box;  and  when  she  walked  the 
streets  here  in  Brighton,  wern't  the  peo- 
ple ready  to   fall  down  on   their  knees 
and  bless  her?  I  hear  she  hgone,'  wiping 
her  eyes;  '  somebody  said  as  they  saw  it 
in  the  papers,  and  the  tears  were  as  salt 
as  the  sea  yonder  which  I  shed  for  that 
tender-hearted    Christian  ;    but  God  his 
will  be  done  !' — '  You  were  here  at  the 
birth  of  the   children?' — '  To  be  sure  I 
was;  and  if  I  was  to  live  to  the  age  of 
Methusulem  himself,  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  should  know  one 

of 
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of  the  dear  bantlings  again,  meet  her 
where  I  would.' — '  Indeed!* — '  Not  she 
as  Mrs.  Elwyn  did  take  to,  sir,  but  she  as 
was  kidnapped  away  belike  by  that  sensi- 
cal  lady  ;  yes,  she  was  the  eldest  of  'em. 
I  shall  never  forget  Kitty  Ellis;  Kitty  was 
mighty  sober  and  religious,  and  read  the 
Bible  she  did,  and  the  Testament  too, 
for  all  she  hadn't  much  learning  or 
bringing  up,  poor  soul,  worse  luck;  but 
Kitty  she  had  a  willing  heart — '  Nurse 
Stevens^'  said  she,  '  I  "jlUI  call  the  dear 
babies  by  scriptural  names,  and  that  shall 
be  Martha,  and  this  shall  be  Mary.' — 
'  Then  Martha  be  the  eldest,'  said  I,  '  for 
this  came  into  the  world  first.' — '  Then 
tie  a  scarlet  thread  about  her  arm,'  said 
Kitty,  '  that  I  may  know  my  Martha 
from  Mary,'  says  she. — '  Oh,  there's  not 
much  occasion    for   iliat/  says  I  to  her 

again^ 
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:sgain,  *  been  here  be  two  marks  on  her 
arm,  just    in    the   middle  between    the 
shoulder  and  the  elbow,  as  no  time  nor 
chance  will  ever  put  out  of  it/ — *  Ah/ 
said  Kitty,   said  she,  '  what   is  it,    dear 
nursy?  is  it  anything  frightful?*  said  she 
again,   in  a  hurry. — '  Just  as  frightful  as 
the  two  eyes  of  a  whiting,'  says  I,    in  a 
joke-like,  and  a  sort  of  a  jokelane  way  ; 
*  for  here  they  are  like  two  wliite  'pearls^ 
just  side  by  side,  and  they  feel  in  the  ten- 
der skin  as  round  and  as  firm  as  two  pease, 
they  do ;  no,  my  dear  baby,'  and  I  gave 
it  to  its  mother,  and  she  kissed  the  place 
twice,  ^  youll  want  no  more  markings, 
nor  scarlet  threads,   for  thou'lt  carry  thy 
two  jewels  with  thee,   even  if  thou  go'st 
to  the  Indees  /  but  my  Mary,  I  warrant, 
was    spick    and    span    smooth,    without 
*/hiting  or  pearly  and  that,  sir,   I  noted 

down 
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down  as  something  comical,  for /f  Kitty 
Ellis  did  long  for  whiting,  why  was  not 
one  marked  as  well  as  the  other  ?' 

*'  I  did  not  enter  the  lists  with  so  formi- 
dable and  experienced  an  opponent,  on 
the  subject  of  longings,  but  I  turned  a 
listening,  a  willing  ear  to  her  thrice-told 
tale,  and  am  but  just  returned  from  her  ; 
arjd  if  I  felt  a  contented  heart  in  the  hut 
of  Mary  Stevens,  I  {ce\  a  liappn  one  now 
bounding  at  my  side. 

'*  And  now,  after  all  this  length  of  pros- 
ing, you  must  bear  with  me  a  little  lon- 
ger. I  do  believe,  Elwyn^  and  I  have 
formerly  told  you  so,  that  I  should  have 
had  no  chance  with  Mary  Ellis,  had  you 
sought  her  in  a  proper  way,  and  made 
her  an  open  manly  proffer  of  your  hand; 
but  this  you  did  not  do;  and  taught  to 
think  ImmUij  of  herself,    by  one  who 

knew 
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Ti'Tiexv  this  was  to  think  voiselij,  taught  to 
guard  the  avenues  of  her  own  heart  from 
the  entrance  of  an  hopeless  passion^  de- 
licacy and  resolution  both  came  to  her 
aid,  and  assisted  her  in  conquering  her 
first  predilection  :  her  unrestrained,  her 
unconscious,  her  modest  manner  of  ad- 
dressing and  conversing  with  you  in 
Bath,  at  so  early  an  era  after  your  mar- 
riage, I  can  never  forget;  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me,  as  that  nice  distinction 
between  prudery  and  freedom,  between 
familiarity  and  constraint,  which  few 
women,  in  her  peculiar  situation,  could 
liave  attained,  while  the  terms  of  regard 
in  which  she  always  spoke  of  you,  nei- 
ther forcing  the  subject  uncalled,  nor 
shunning  it  when  it  was  naturally  touch- 
ed upon,  and  the  terms  of  respect  with 
%vhich  she  mentioned  Mrs.  Elwyn,  these 
voi..  IV,      -  L  rivaled 
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rivetled  my  former  partiality,  and  con- 
firmed it  into  an  attachment,  which  I 
think,  and  hope,  will  end  but  with  mj 
life. 

"  And  now,  dear  Elwyn,  having,  as  in 
'honour  bound, *^r5/made  my  application 
to  the  doughty  guardian  of  my  peerless 
damsel,  and   having  filled  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per,  from  which  he  will   have  gathered 
my  meaning  (if  I   have   not  been  very 
deficient   in  making  myself  understood, 
and  Heaven  knows  that  may  be  the  case, 
for  I  am  not  able  to  be  very  methodical 
at   this  moment);     and    now  having  fi- 
nished this  long  parenthesis,   it  is  neces- 
sary to  tell  you,   that  the  day  after  you 
receive   this,   I  mean    to  await  your  an- 
swer  in   person,    at    Cheltenham ;    and 
should  it  be  propitious  to  my  suit,   the 
day  succeeding    will    see   me  '  gallop 

apacf 
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apace  on  fiery-footed  steeds*  to  Mary's 
mansion,  to  the  romantic  shades,  the  ver- 
dant glades, 

«  Where  first  I  saw  my  charmer's  face, 
Matchless  in  each  native  grace, 

*^  Oh,  what  a  semi -dismal  farrago  of 
nonsense  is  here  conjured  up  to  fa- 
tigue poor  Henry  Elwyn  !  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend ;  all  happiness,  all  pleasure, 
betide  you,  so  sincerely  prays 

*'  Fkederic  Fitzallan/' 


1 1  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Fool !  the  world 
Has  other  business  than  to  look  on  thee, 
Sa^  e  with  one  casual  glance  of  hate  or  scorn. 

Mrs.  West. 

Ere  breakfast  had  began,  Mr.  Munden 
bounced  into  the  Hall  to  give  Harry  El- 
wyn  the  cordial  greeting  of  his  honest 
hand  ;  he  staid  only  a  few  minutes,  for 
on  seeing  Lauretta  enter  the  room,  he 
looked  at  his  thick  and  dirty  shoes,  and 
his  ungloved  hands,  and  perceiving  that 
she  did  not  advance  with  easy  familiarity 
to  welcome  him,  he  made  her  a  distant 
sarcastic  bow ;    and  to  Henry's  desire  of 

his 
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Ms  longer  stay,  he  said — *^  Na,  no;  I 
perceive  I  am  not  a  fit  companion  for  a 
fine  lady,  so  I  will  just  walk  across  to  see 
the  girls  at  the  cottage.**  In  the  hall  he 
encountered  Fitzallan,  and  the  sly  whis- 
per of  Elwyn  sent  the  rough  and  eager 
Munden  back  a  few  paces  to  grasp  his 
hand,  and  to  say — "  You  are  a  noble  fel- 
low, and  you  have  pitched  upon  a  noble 
uirl :  remember  I  tell  vou  she's  one  of  a 
thousand  ;"  and  away  he  walked,  mor6 
determined  than  before  to  so  to  the 
park  cottage. 

Lauretta  set  about  preparing  the  break- 
fast, saying  that  Mr.  Munden  always 
made  himself  s:^  di  agreeable,  that  she 
was  glad  he  wa;  pone. 

Elwyn  was  going   to  make  her  some 

answer^  when  the  door  was  opened,  and 

L  3  Miss 
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Miss  Lawson  was  announced,  drjesseJ  in 
all  the  extreme  folly  of  fashion,  which  is 
so  generally  adopted  by  half-bred  cha- 
racters, with  a  lace  favour  pinned  to 
her  left  breast,  and  a  semblance  of  ec- 
static pleasure ;  that  lady  advanced  to 
her  "  dear  interesting  Mrs.  Elwyn,**  who 
did  not  seem  to  be  equally  transported, 
for  languidly  saying — "  In  the  name  of 
fortune,  where  did  you  come  from?"  she 
scarcelv  turned  her  head. 

Miss  Lawson  pointed  triumphantly  to 
her  favour,  saying — *'  Don*t  you  see  ? 
from  town — from  town,  my  dear  crea- 
ture ;    I  came  with  the  bride-folks  last 


evening." 


"  Did  you  indeed  ?*'  said  the  no 
longer  ha/f- interested  Lauretta ;  ''  oh 
do  let*s  hear  it  all,  do  tell  us  all  about 

it; 
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it;  for  though  T  am  going  to  the  Lodge 
myself  presently,  yet  I  am  dying  with 
impatience. "^ 

"  I  thought  you  would  go,  I  said  you 
would  go  ;  I  knew  you  were  a  dear,  ami- 
able, tender  creature,"  said  Miss  Lawson  ; 
**  and  some  of  them  are  quite  au  de  de- 
spair till  they  see  you,  that  I  will  vouch; 
but,"  looking  round,  and  making  her 
curtsies  and  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
men before  she  seated  herself  close  to 
Lauretta,  '*  but  surely  I  have  been  re- 
miss," addressing  Filzallan.  "  Sir,  I  am 
most  happy  to  see  you,  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  condoling  with  you  on 
the  death  of  your  worthy  father,  and  of 
congratulating  y  ju  on  your  accession  to 
his  title  and  fortune ;  every  one  who 
knows  sir  Fre^leric  Fitzallan  must  be  in- 
terested for  him." 

L  4  "  And 
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"  And  every  one  who  knows  Miss 
Lawson,"  returned  Fitzallan,  "must  have 
learnt  how  to  estimate  such  obliging 
professions/* 

But  not  understanding  the  sarcasm 
of  the  speech,  neither  that  which  was 
conveyed  in  the  bow  which  accompa- 
nied it,  the  self-satisfied  Lawson,  who 
had  derived  no  small  portion  of  conse- 
quence from  having  left  town  in  the 
bridal  train  of  general  Halifax,  turned 
again  towards  the  eagerly-anticipating 
Lauretta,  and  resumed  her  story  ;  while 
Elwyn  stirred  his  tea  round-and-round 
again  with  his  teaspoon,  as  though  he 
would  have  drowned  such  an  over/low- 
ing torrent  of  conceit  and  volubility — 
"  And  so,  my  dear  creature,"  said  Law- 
son,  "  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  ? 
well,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  desperate  push 

for 
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for  me  to  leave  the  dear  delights  of 
f  he  metropolis^  for  I  met  with  so  many- 
extreme  pleasant,  I  may  say,  superior  peo- 
ple,  and  I  was  so  particularly  distinguish- 
ed by  them — but  then,  my  dear,  what  aa 
opportunitij !  such  an  one  might  not  ofTer 
aorain  durinor  the  whole  course  of  one's 
life  ! — and  I  do  say,  I  had  the  most  de- 
lightful journey ;  nay,  I  could  almost 
have  fancied  myself  the  bride " 

''  Indeed  !"  said  Fitzallan,  with  an  ex- 
pression upon  his  countenance  which 
Elwyn  understood. 

"  The  weather  too  was  so  lovely,  not 
a  cloud  to  be  seen,  quite  an  Italian  ski/, 
as  the  general  observed  ;  but  look,  how 
I  am  burnt,  sadly  burnt;  and  my  sweet 
companion  also,  notwithstanding  that  he 
took  the  three  several  precautions,  of  a 
while  hat,  a  silk  umbrella,  and  a  green 
L  5  veil. 
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Teil,   hp  is  sadly  bronzed,   I  assure  you 
j» 

"  And  who  may  this  knight  of  the 
green  veil  be.  Miss  Lawson  ?"  asked  Fitz- 
allan. 

"  Why,  how  TJ(?n/ curious  you  are!**^ 
said  she.  "  Mrs.  Elwyn  guesses,  I  dare 
say  ;  but  you  shall  all  hear  : — quite  by 
accident,  the  interesting  Narcissus  Fin- 
later  told  me  the  day  when  general  Hali- 
fax was  to  be  married  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Or- 
field  had  been  ill  for  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night, and  did  not  seem  likely  to  get 
about  again  in  a  hurry,  and  as  she  was 
going  to  Northumberland,  quite  a  con* 
trary  route  to  mine,  why  I  thought  ift 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  getting 
down,  by  joining  myself  to  the  bridal 
retinue.  Finlnter  wasdelii^hted,  vou  mav 
be  sure,  as  he  was  to  be  bridesman ;  and 
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SO  it  was  all  settled  by  his  interference  : 
the  general  and  her  ladyship  were  so 
pleased  to  have  me  of  the  happy  party, 
you've  no  idea ;  ihei/  travelled  in  the 
chariot, Finlater  and  myself  in  the  dickey, 
and  the  general's  four  beautiful  Arabians 
bore  us  along ;  abigails  and  valets  fol- 
lowed in  a  post-chaise.  Finlater  and 
myself  were  so  happy,  and  so  amused, 
and  he  made  so  many  conundrums^,  and 
said  so  many  drol!  things,  I  shall  never 
forget  him-^to  be  sure,  he  is  a  most  in- 
teresting youth  ;  poor  fellow,  he  was 
sadly  jolted,  and  complained  of  being 
tired  last  night;  but  I  have  not  set  eyes 
on  a  single  soul  of  them  this  morning, 
for  I  stole  a  march,  in  order  to  embrace 
my  beloved  Mrs.  Elwyn,  and  to  see  that 
my  house  was  "^lot  run  away  in  my  ab- 
sence. I  am  a  sad  gadabout,  that's  a  fact, 
L  6  my 
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my  dear.  But  you  cannot  think  hovr 
the  Lumleys  and  Mrs.  Buxton  did  stare 
at  me  as  I  passed  through  Norton,  last 
evening,  mounted  upon  the  dickey;  I 
do  believe  that  they  began  to  think  that 
Lawson  was  no  longer  obdurate,  in  other 
words,  that  I  was  the  bride." 

*'  I  hope  the  dear  general  will  be  hap- 
py," said  Lauretta. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/*  said  Miss 
Lawson  ;  "'  he  certainly  has  now  married 
the  woman  of  his  heart;  and  such  a  fine- 
'^voman  too,  as  I  said  to  Finlater — '  She 
is  of  a  superior  order  of  beings.*  Well, 
Finlater  will  come  to  call  o[ you,  before 
this  day  is  out,  I  dare  say." 

'^  You  forget  that  we  are  going  Xo- 
the  Lodge,  madam,"  said  EJwyn,  in  a  se- 
rious tone. 

*'  Oh  true,  I  am  very  forgetful,  I  as- 
sure 
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sure  you,  and  the  sound  of  the  wheels  is 
yet  in  my  ears." 

"  And  how  is  my  dear  sweet  beautiful 
mama  ?"  asked  Lauretta. 

"  Who,  my  dear  ?'* 

**  I  ask  how  is  my  dear  lovely  mama?" 
repeated  Lauretta. 

*'  She  was  quite  well,  I  believe,  when 
I  last  saw  her;  but  as  I  happened  then 
to  be  in  the  party  of  lady  Sawbridge,  and 
as  I  saw  pretty  nearly  how  matters  were 
going  on,  why  I  thought  it  the  safest 
plan,  that  is,  I  passed  on  as  hastily  as  I 
could,  and  did  not  much  notice  her  lady- 
ship— a  fine  woman  though,  certainly  a 
fine  woman,  Mrs.  Elwyn." 

"  I  don't  understand  you/'  said  Lau- 
retta. 

**  I  am  talking  of  rjoiir  mother,  my 
dear,  of  '  our  lady  of  Loretto/  as  that 

witty 
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wilty  creature,  Finlater,  calls  her;  surely 
you  ngree  with  me  in  thinking  her  a 
fine  woman  ?" 

*'  And  /  asked  after  her/*  answered 
Lauretta  ;  ''  didn't  you  tell  me  you  came 
down  wilh  her  to  the  Lodfre  last  even- 
ing  ?  didn't  you  say  you  came  down 
with  the  general  and  with  lady  Lauretta 
Halifax  ?  and  vet,  afterwards,  vou  said 
that  you  had  not  seen  her  lately." 

•'  Oh,  my  dearest,  dearest  love,  what 
a  gross  misunderstandrnfT !"  cried  Miss 
Lawson;  *'  of  course  I  thought  you  knew 
who  the  bride  was  ;  lady  Sawbridge,  lady 
Sawbridge,  my  dear  sweet  love,  is  now 
the  happy  bride  of  general  Halifax." 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Klwyn,  as  he  rose 
hastily  from  his  seat,  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

Fitzallan  looked  surprised  and  asto- 
nished ; 
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nlshed ;  while  Lauretta  said — '^  I  am 
sure  my  own  dear  beautiful  mama  ex- 
pected to  be  his  wife ;  I  am  sure  they 
must  have  stolen  this  match  without  her 
consent;  it  is  very  odd,  but  I  shall  go 
to  the  Lodge,  and  inquire  all  about  it.'* 
''  Lauretta,'*  said  Elwyn,  and  he  walk- 
ed to  her,  and  laid  his  hand  with  empha- 
sis on  her  shoulder,  "  you  must  not, 
shall  not,  go  near  the  place.'* 

*' Shall  not,  Mr.  Elwyn?'*  repeated  she, 
reddening,  and  biting  her  lips ;  "  you 
delight  to  contradict,  and  to  make  me 
look  like  a  brow-beaten  simpleton  be- 
fore witnesses.**    ^ 

"  Before  the  whole  liJoiVri'^said  he, 
*■'  would  I  tell  you,  that  you  shall  not  go 
to  Salcombe  Lodge;  how  could  you^ug- 
gest  such  a  thing  ?'* 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  me,  because  I  want- 
ed 
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ed  to  see  the  general  ;    and  sure  there's 
no  harm  in  going  ?" 

'^  Haruij  there  is  infamy!"  said  Elwyn, 
as  with  strong  emotion  he  left  the  room. 
Fitzallan    followed   him,   and  the  two 
ladies  were  left  iete-d-tele.    AVho  can  de- 
scribe the  tumult  of  passion  which  agi- 
tated  the   breast   of  Henry  Elwyn  ?    he 
vowed  that  he  would  instantly  call  gene- 
ral Halifax  to  an  account  for  his  base  de- 
sertion of  lady  Lauretta  Montgomery; 
but    Fitzallan    succeeded    in    dissuading 
him  from  such  a  purpose — ''  Your  life/' 
said  he,  "  is  of  too  much   consequence 
to  hazard  it  in  a  contest  with  such  a  man 
as  Halifax  ;    if  /?c  defies  the  laws  of  God 
nnd  man,   my  friend  should  still  respect 
them.     Perhaps  general  Halifax  may  ne- 
ver have  bound  himself  by  any  promise 
to  lady  Lauretta^   and  in   that  case  the 

odium 
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odium  of  the  zvorld  will  not  fall  on  him  : 
at  any  rate/'  continued  he,  "  her  lady- 
ship sinned  with  her  eyes  open — when 
she  braved  its  censures  for  Halifax,  he 
was  a  married  man  ;  I  could  pity  the  be- 
trayed and  confiding  \:ictim  of  the  liber- 
tine, her  wrongs  would  rouse  my  arm,  if 
I  did  not  stedfastly  believe  they  would 
be  referred  to  a  high  and  unerring  tri- 
bunal ;  but  lady  Lauretta  Montgomery, 
she  who  unblushingly  exhibited  her  law- 
less attachment  to  a  married  man,  who 
exhibited  it  to  a  daughter — such  a  wo- 
man must  reap  the  fruits  of  her  actions. 
Put  up  your  sword,  dear  Elwyn " 

'^  But  Halifax  is  a  villain,"  interrupted 
Elwyn. 

''  X'worthlessor\Q,'*  returned  Fitzallan, 
*'  as  such,  beneath  your  notice — leave 
him  to  himself;  if  lady  Lauretta  should 

adopt 
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adopt  a  regular,  a  proper  mode  ofcon* 
duct,  if  she  appears  to  repent  of  her  er- 
rors, if  she  modestly  retires  to  privacy, 
she  will  be  more  worthy  of  your  return- 
ing friendship,  of  the  countenance  and 
respect  of  her  daughter,  than  if  she  had 
risen  triumphantly  in  vice,  and  blazoned 
out  her  shame  as  lady  Lauretta  Halifax. 
Come,  come  with  me  to  the  park  cot- 
tage," said  Fitzallan,  gently  drawing  his 
friends  arm  through  his,  ''and  let  us  see 
if  Mary  Ellis  is  not  of  my  opinion.*' 

Elwyn  did  not  resist,  though  he  scarce- 
ly consented;  his  mind  was  in  a  chaos  of 
confusion  ;  and  while  at  one  moment  he 
wasburnins:  with  the  desire  of  avenfrin^ 
the  wrongs  of  lady  Lauretta  Montgomery, 
at  the  next  he  was  ready  to  pour  his  im- 
precations on  that  hapless  day  when  his 
eyes  first  lighted  upon  her,   and  her  be- 


witching 
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Witching  daughter ;  the  foolish,  the  un- 
feeling, the  indelicate,  behaviour  of  the 
latter  on  the  recent  discovery,  filled  him 
with  extreme  disgust ;  and  he  could 
scarcely  credit  his  senses,  that  this  was 
indeed  that  being  whom  he  had  once  fan* 
cied  as  perfect  as  ghe  confessedly  waa 
still  lovely. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


]  cvlt/  and  her  twlii-witch, 
Pule  Dissipation)  pcoj>lo  liouie  with  Ciewdn 
And  spectres.  iMRfe.  West. 

Mary  Ellis  was  not  at  the  park  cottage^ 
and  the  two  gentlemen  were  directed 
by  Mrs.  Scott  to  follow  her  to  the  park- 
keeper's  house,  which/ though  in  an- 
other direction,  was  nearer  to  the  Hall, 
and  lay  in  the  road  towards  SaJcombe 
Lodge. 

After  Mary  had,  with  no  little  embar- 
rassment, received  the  blunt  congratu- 
lations of  Mr.  Munden,  who  told  her, 
that  he   found   her  love  would  soon  be 

out 
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^ut  of  its  maze,  that  Mr.  Suitable  was 
arrived,  and  many  other  thin<^s  to  the 
same  purport,  which  her  knowledge  of 
his  odd  character  and  his  genuine  good- 
ness of  heart  enabled  her  to  parry, 
though  not  with  wwblushing  confusion, 
she  received  an  express  summons  from 
Jane  Osborne,  the  wife  of  the  park- 
keeper,  desiring  her  immediate  attend- 
ance, as  a  little  child  whom  she  had 
been  visiting  for  some  days,  and  pre- 
scribing for  a  feverish  complaint,  to  the 
best  of  her  judgment,  had  in  the  night 
been  seized  with  convulsions,  and  was  at 
present  alarmingly  ill. 

Mary  was  ever  active  in  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  she  partly  expected  to  see 
Elwyn  that  morning;  it  was  not  vcrij  im- 
frohalle  that  sir  Frederic  Fitzallan  would 
accompany  him;   but  no  selfish  motives 

detained 
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detained  her;  and  tying  on  her  hat,  %he^ 
"  brushed  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away/' 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  sick  house.     The 
poor  little  child  lay  extended  in  the  cra- 
dle a  miserable  spectacle ;    an   eruption, 
%vhich   Mary   instantly  knew   to  be  the 
smallpox,    had  now  appeared  all  over  its 
body  ;    the  face  was  particularly  visited 
by  the  distemper;  and  the  swollen  lips, 
the  distended  cheeks,  the  inflamed  and 
almost  closed  eyelids,  rendered   the  so 
lately  blooming    and    sprightly   boy  a 
loathsome  and   disgusting   object ;    but 
such  a  sio-ht  was   not  calculated  to  inti- 
midate  Mary,   though  her  humane  and 
compassionate   heart  was  melted   by  its 
innocent   moanings,    and  the    sight    of 
that  suffering  wiiich  she  could  not  alle- 
viate ;    telling  the  mother  her  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disor- 
der. 
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<!er,  and  confessing  her  own  irresolution 
to  administer  any  further  towards  its  re- 
covery, without  medical  advice,  sine  de- 
sired her  immediately  to  send  for  Mr. 
Leonard. 

The  poor  terrified  mother,  who  had 
been  a  witness  to  the  fatality  of  a  ma- 
lignant smallpox,  ran  like  one  beside 
herself  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  to  get 
some  one  to  dispatch  for  Mr.  Leonard, 
and  Mary  promised  to  remain  by  the 
cradle  till  her  return. 

The  child,  who  had  just  sufficient  per- 
ception left  to  know  that  his  mother  had 
quitted  the  cottage,  now  began  to  cry 
out — "  Mammy,  mammy,  take  me  out 
of  the  cradle,  take  me  out  of  the  cradle;" 
thii  he  incessantly  screamed  in  Mary's 
ears ;  fearing  that  he  would  again  relapse 
into   convulsions,   she   endeavoured,  by 

every 
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every  means  in  her  power,  to  pacify  him, 
but  without  effect ;  till  taking  him  from 
the  cradle,  she  hushed  him  to  silence,  and 
meek  as  a  Iamb,  he  soon  fell  asleep  on 
her  lap  :  scarcely  breathing,  th?t  she 
ir.ight  not  disturb  him,  as  she  anxiously 
dreaded  his  a;j:ain  awakin":  till  his  mo- 
thcr's  return,  she  sat  in  melancholy 
contemplation  of  her  wretched  little  bur- 
den, when  she  heard  the  pleasing  sound 
of  advancing  footsteps,  but  these  were 
accompanied  by  mingled  voices;  she  dis- 
tinguished Lauretta's,  Miss  Lawson's,  and 
a  gentleman's — ''  Let  us  get  in  here," 
said   Lauretta,   "  and   perhaps    they  will 


not  see  us.'* 


''Aye  do,  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,**  said 
Miss  Lawson. 

"  They  look  harharoiislij  savage,"  said 
Narcissus  Finlater;  and  the  next  moment 

all 
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all  three  of  them  precipitated  themselves 
info  the  little  room  wh?re  Mnrv  was 
sitting,  and  i;lmost  overtr.rned  the  \rw 
and  crazy  chair  on  whi.h  ihe  held  the  in- 
fant invalid. 

"  What  have  we  hear*"  cried  "Miss 
Lawson  ;  "  dear  me,  Miss  Eliis,  as  I 
live!  who  should  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  ?" 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  de- 
fend us  V*  said  Finlater,  shuddering,  as 
he  scarcely  glanced  at  the  child. 

'*■  Miss  Ellis  \"  said  Lauretta,  in  no 
very  conciliating  tone  ;  ''  and  i/oiir 
child,  I  conclude/*  with  malicious  quick- 
ness of  manner;  '''some  little  orphan 
protegee,  eh,  Lawson  ?" 

''  No,'*  said  Mary,  with  firm  uncon- 
scious modest),  ''  a  poor  little  thing, 
who  is  likely  to  sdHVr  severely,  if  not  to 

VOL.  IV.  M  ioic 
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lose  its  life,  from  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  small-pox,  and  that  too  of  a  most 
malignant  kind." 

Mrs.  Elwyn's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  child,  and  then  springing  out  of 
the  cottage,  with  a  fearful,  a  piercing 
scream,  she  cried — ''  I  dare  say  I  am 
dead  !  this  k  ray  death-blow — I  know  it 
is  my  death-blow ;  I  have  taken  the 
small-pox — I  shall  die — I  know  I  shall 
die!" 

Miss  Lawson  and  Finlater  both  tried  to 
pull  her  back,  and  to  arrest  her  progress; 
but  she  seemed  to  hear  them  not;  she 
seemed  to  see  nothing  before  her;  she 
ran  into  her  husband's  arms. 

*'  Lauretta  !"  cried  Elwyn,  his  rising 
tenderness  somewhat  quelled  as  he  dis- 
cerned the  form  of  Finlater  behind  her  ; 
•'  Lauretta,  say,  what  means  this  dis- 
order ? 
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^rder?  tell  me  what  has  thus  alarmed 
you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  child,  that  cottage  !"  said 
she;  "I  have  taken  the  small-pox — Idare 
say  I  never  had  the  disorder,  because  I  re- 
member nothing  at  all  about  it;  I  alvvays 
thought  that  Mary  Eilis  would  contrive 
to  be  the  death  of  me,  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  now  she  has  effected  it/' 

"  Mary  Ellis  !  what  oF  her?**  asked 
the  apprehensive  Fitzallan;  she  heard  his 
well-known  voice,  and  as  he  approach- 
ed the  door  of  the  cottage,  she  motion- 
ed to  him  not  to  disturb  her  sleeping 
charge;  he  mentally  called  down  a  bless- 
ing on  her  benignant  spirit,  and  joined 
the  group  without  the  door. 

"  What  is  all  this?"  said  Elwyn,  impa- 
tiently; "  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this 
extravagant  behaviour  ?  —  cannot  ^you 
M  2  explain. 
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explain  it,  sir  ?'*  said  he,  turning  fiercely 
round  to  Finlater,  who  turned  pale,  and 
almost  trembled  at  his  hasty  address, 

'*  Accident alli/  meeting  these  two  la- 
dies, sir/*  said  he,  pointing  to  Lauretta 
and  Miss  Lawson,  ''  and  escorting  them  a 
little  way,  we  mereli/  turned  into  this 
cottage " 

*'  On  seeing  me  approach,  I  guess, 
sir,"  interrupted  Elvvyn. 

"  And  there  w^e  saw  a  young  lady,'' 
continued  Finlater,  "  nursing  a  poor  ani-** 
mal  in  a  sad  pickle  indeed,  and  which 
has  terribly  frightened  Mrs.  Elwyn — the 
whole  truth,  'pon  hotiour,"  laying  his- 
hand  on  his  breast ;  ''  and  why  Mrs. 
Elwyn  should  be  frightened,  unless  she 
knows  she  has  not  had  the  disorder,  I 
can't  divine." 

f  Oh,  but  I  don't  remember  when  I 

had 
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Jiad  it,"  cried  Lauretta  ;  ''  and  perhaps  I 
never  had  it,  and  then  I  must  die." 

The  poor  woman  now  returned  to  \hi 
cottage;  and  resignin^r  the  unconscious 
object  of  all  this  tumult  to  lier  care, 
Mary  came  to  the  door,  where  Fitzallau 
was  waiting  for  her ;  she  accepted  his 
proffered  arm,  but  kept  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  party,  lest  Mrs.  Elwyn  should 
dread  the  contagion  in  her  near  ap- 
proach. 

'^  Unless  you  know  you  have  not  had 
the  disorder,  such  alarm  is  very  weak  and 
childish,"  sa  d  Elwvn. 

"  Unless  I  know  I  hare  had  it — I  mil  in- 
dul,ii;e  it,'*  sad  Lair  tfa,  hr  a^ing  out 
in^to  a  pas'-i  nate  11  oJ  of  tears ;  *'  for  I 
Jiiiow  I  shall  »  ie.  * 

"  ril  ensure  yonr  precious  li^e,"  said 

Miss   Lawjon,    hastily    pushing    up    the 

M  3  loose 
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loose  muslin  sleeve  of  Mrs.  Elwyn'i* 
gownsome  way  above  the  elbow;  ''look 
here,  look  here  !  good  people  all,  and 
now  see  what  1  can  shew  you  ;  here  is 
the  mark  of  the  laneet,  and  more  than 
that,  see  under  two  bright  round' spots, 
the  size  of  pearls,  and  just  as  white  and 
just  as  hmyi.'* 

Elwyn  hastily  put  Lauretta  from  him; 
he  seized  the  arm  which  Miss  Lawson 
had  uncovered;  he  looked  at  it;  he  put 
his  hand  upon  the  place;  with  frenzied 
vehemence  he  almost  threw  her  from 
him  ;  he  struck  his  clenched  fist  upon 
his  forehead —he  caught,  he  grasped,  the 
hand  of  Fitzallan — "  Look  there — look 
there,*'  cried  he,  ''and  read  the  damned 
proof!"  and  franticly  darting  towards  a 
gate  which  opened  in  a  lane  that  led  to- 
ivards  Salcombe  Lodge,  he  stopped,  for 

at 
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at  the  same  moment  a  chaise  stopped 
also,  and  lady  Lauretta  Montgomery,  all 
loose  and  wild  in  her  attire,  sprang  from 
it;  darting  towards  her  daughter,  she  cried 
— "  Oh,  jewel  of  my  soul,  see — see  your 
despairing  mother." 

*'  Oh,  see  your  dying  child  j'^said  Lau- 
retta, falling  on  her  bosom  with  an  emo- 
tion not  wholly  natural. 

"  And  see  the  weak,  the  wretched 
tool  of  your  complicated  wickedness," 
cried  Elwyn,  seizing  the  arm  of  lady 
Xauretta  ;  tearing  his  wife  from  her  em- 
brace, aid  giving  her  to  the  careofFitz- 
allan— *'  tell  mr,'*  sa  J  Elw\n,  "  and  do 
Hot  believe  t!  ar  ;  ny  further  deception 
will  avail  you — tell  me,  and  beware  how 
you  cling  to  any  subterfuge — tell  me,  is 
she  your  daughter  ?" 

"  My  daughter!    my  daughter!"   re- 
M  4  peated 
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peated  the  agitated  lady  Lauretta  ;  "  wbcr 
doubts  it?" 

''  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Elwyn ;  ''I 
doubt  every  thing,  because  I  know  every 
thing;  I  kjioio  that,  eighteen  years  ago, 
ijoustole  this  child,  an  orphan  child,  from 

Brighton  ;    I  know *'      (Mary   Ellis 

now  began  to  tremble  all  over — a  pre- 
sentiment, a  natural  presentiment  as- 
sailed her) — ''  T  know  i/our  tender  mer- 
cies; in  what  have  they  ended? — in 
crucifies;  your  blind  and  foolish  fond- 
ness, your  strange  and  eccentric  exam- 
ple, prevented  her  mind  from  every 
thiuii  valuable:  and  while  the  sainted 
Mrs,  Elwyn  converted  her  child  of  adop- 
tion into  an  angel,  you  changed  yours 
into  a " 

"  Oh  !  is  she — is  she  then  my  sister?" 
interrupted  Mary ;  *'oh,  Mrs. Elwyn,  poor 

Lauretta, 
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Lauretta,  who  could  have  thought  it? — 
and  are  you,  are  you  indeed  \ny  sister?" 
and  she  burst  into  an  hysterical  flood  of 
tears,  which  alarmed  her  anxious  lover: 
''  why   not  saj/  she   was    my  sister   be- 
fore ? — why,  why  not   tell    us  so/'  said 
jSIary,  appealing  to  lady  Lauretta  ;  "we 
should  iJien  have  loved   each   other  like 
sisters,  we  should  have  existed  for  each 
other — one   will,    one    heart,    one  soul, 
would  have  united  us;  how  have  I  long- 
ed, how  have  I  wished,  how  have  I  praij' 
ed  for  this  discovery  \    and    now—oh! 
now,  dearest  Lauretta — dearest   Mrs.  EI- 
wyn,  see,  acknowledge,  love  your  sister.** 
"  Never  !'*  cried  Lauretta,  with  vehe- 
mence,   ''  never  will   I   uwn  a   relarion- 
ship   to  a  being  wliom    I   detest  ;    and    I 
doii't  believe  it — und  1  won't  believe  it; 
and  though  my  own  m.-ma  was  to  swear 
M  5  it. 
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it,  1  would  nbt  credit  it ;  I  am  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  earl  of  Levensdale, 
I  know  I  am — I  know  I  am  not  related 
to  that  trumpery  girl ;  Elwyn  only  says 
so  to  break  my  heart,  and  to  kill  me ; 
but  it  is  not  so— and  though  my  own 
mama  was  to  swear  it,  I  would  not  credit 
it/' 

"  She  dares  not  disavow  it,"  said  El- 
wyn, '*  for  I  can  prove  my  words.  But 
why,  oh  why,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  lady  Lauretta,  "  why  put  such 
an  imposition  on  the  world  ? — why  pur- 
sue— continue  it?  if  your  heart  was  cap- 
able of  an  act  of  benevolence  in  adopt- 
ing an  helpless  orphan,  why  not  avow 
it  ? — it  would  not  have  disgraced  you.** 

"  But  disgrace  might  attach  to  an 
union  with  the  daughter  of  a  Brighton 
Jishcr^*'  said  lady  Lauretta,  tauntingly,  yet 

almost 
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almost  incoherently,  ''while  eclat vfowld 
ensue  to  a  connexion  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  eaH  of  Levensdale." 

Elwyn  sighed — he  almost  groaned; 
he  looked  at  Mary  Ellis ;  he  felt  the  se- 
vere, the  cutting  truth  of  this  remark ; 
his  curved,  his  rumpled  brow,  his  fury- 
flashing  eye,  were  dreadful  apparitions  of 
inward  horror  ;  he  tore  himself  from  the- 
whole  group,  and  ran  with  wild  and  hur- 
ried footsteps  through  the  park. 

Finlater  now  began  to  amble  off  to- 
wards the  Lodge  ;  and  Miss  Lawson  mak- 
ing her  compliments  to  the  party,  fol- 
lowed him,  eager  to  communicate  the 
events  of  the  morning  to  lady  Saw- 
bridge  ;  the  beau  took  her  arm,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear  as  they  went 
through  the  gate — ^'  'Pon  my  honour,  I 
think  the  general  manoeuvred  well  to  re- 
M  6  linquish 
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linqiiish  our  lady  ofLorctto,  and  to  cut 
the  connexion  altogether." 

Miss  Lawson's  assenting  nod  spoke  her 
similarity  of  opinion. 

Lauretta  poutingly  took  hold  of  her 
ladyship's  arm,  who  seemed  plunged  in 
roild  reverie,  and  to  concern  herself  very 
liltle  about  the  recent  discovery. 

Mary  would  fain  have  accompanied 
flie  ladies  to  the  Hall,  as  she  tenderly 
commiserated  Lauretta,  and  already  felt 
towards  her  the  yearnings  of  a  sister; 
she  was  apprehensive  of  the  efifects  of 
agitation  in  her  present  situation,  but 
she  found  that  her  attentions  would  not 
be  received  ;  so  resigning  them  both  \o 
the  care  of  Fitzallan,  who  in  a  few  words 
had  been  giving  her  the  history  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  ihis  extraor- 
dinary   daioucmaJ,     she    retraced    her 

weary 
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weary  "  melancholy  way"  to  the  park 
cottage,  and  there  almost  ''  froze  the 
young  blood'*  of  her  friend,  as  she  re- 
counted the  strange  events  of  the  morn- 


CIIAP. 
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CHAP  XIT. 

*  Thy  bonny  bmes,  thy  dales. 
Each  haunted  by  its  wizard  stream 


^ 


Two  things  engrossed  the  earl  of  Levens- 
dale's  whole  time,  hoarding  up  riches>^ 
and  warding  ofT  the  gout;  and  though 
family-pride  had  a  large  share  in  the 
formation  of  his  character,  yet  this  was 
frequently  rendered  subservient  to  his 
avarice. 

His  wife  had  been  dead  some  years; 
she  had  left  him  one  girl,  who  had  been 
cooped  up  with  an  old  snuffy-nosed 
French  madamc  till  she  was  past  eigh- 
teen, and  who  had  learnt  to  prattle  the 

language 
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language  of  her  governess  like  a  parrot^ 
by  rote,  and  had  read  every  French 
novel  which  she  could  finger :  but  by 
supplying  his  daughter  with  a  governess, 
and  by  keeping  her  in  seclusion,  the  earl 
imagined  he  was  performing  the  part  of 
a  careful  and  tender  parent;  and  pro- 
bably lady  Lauretta  would  have  con- 
tinued with  madame  till  the  earl  had 
made  some- vmtr'urxonm]  bargain  for  her^,. 
if  the  besetting  sin  of  his  soul  had  not  in- 
duced him  to  change  her  residence. 

A  gentleman  returning  from  Scotland, 
accidentally  met  the  earl  in  company^ 
and  told  him  that  he  found  his  father's 
sister,  lady  Deborah  Candiddoc,  was  in  a 
very  precarious  state  of  health,  that  her 
faculties  were  very  near  their  dotao-e, 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  servants  and 
mercenaries,  and  if  there  was  any  thing 

at 
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at  her  own  disposal,  in  all  probabilily  it 
would  devolve  to  strangers,  unless  it  was 
looked,  aftrr  by  some  of  her  family. 

The  earl  was  roused;  in  a  retirement 
in  Scotland,  Lauretta  would  be  as  safe  as 
in  a  retirement  in  England  ;  lady  De- 
borah would"  be  as  good  a  chaptroiie  as 
madam e .  and  he  should  be  saved  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  the  latter;  so, 
"writing  a  most  aff.ct'ioruUe  and  dutiful 
epistle  to  his  dear  aunt,  he  sent  his  little 
Lauretta  to  be  her  nurse  and  her  Compaq- 
iiion,  to  enliven  her  solitude  by  her  con- 
versation, to  a  Iminister  to  her  wants 
wifh  attentive  tenderness. 

Lauretta  was  tutored  to  perform  her 
part  by  the  anxious  father,  who  then  first 
oavc  her  his  paternal  i^islructions,  and 
she  was  packed  off  for  Scotland  under 
a  safe  escort.  Any  change  was  delight- 
ful 
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fill  to  Lauretta,  any  companion  prefer-' 
able  to  snriffy  madame  ;  the  little  know- 
ledge she  had  gained  in  her  reading  had 
served  to  give  her  mind  a  most  romantic 
bias,  and  she  anticipated  adventures  on, 
every  heath  she  passed,  and  expected 
lovers  to  pass  from  behind  each  bush  j 
but  heath  and  bush  were  harmless,  and 
she  arrived  in  safety  at  Candiddoc. 

Lady  Deborah  was  surprised,  but  not 
displeased,  at  seeing  her — '^  I  hope  you 
can  read  well,  child,"  said  she,  *'  and  then 
you  will  be  a  great  help,  for  poor  Dun- 
can Montgomery  is  sometimes  tired  to 
deaths  and  I  can't  sec  to  read  myself,  so 
you  must  take  it  in  turn  ;  Duncan  is 
gone  to  Edinburgh  for  books  to-d:jy,and 
I  hope  he  will  bring  something  new  and 
pretty,  and  you  shall  begin  offhand.'* 

Candiddoc^ 
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Candiddoc,  though  only  nine  mile* 
from  Edinburgh^  was  situated  in  the  most 
lonely  solitude  ;  it  was  a  large  and  old- 
fashioned  mansioh  ;  and  as  on  her  decease- 
it  devolved  to  the  earl  of  Levensdale, 
her  nephew,  lady  Deborah  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  keeping  it  in  repair; 
her  income  was  good,  but  her  temper 
was  the  reverse  of  her  nephew's;  she  wa« 
Very  easy  about  her  affairs,  so  that  she 
could  go  on  in  her  own  way  ;  and  though 
she  had  domestics,  hangers-on,  helpers, 
and  retainers,  enough  to  fill  a  'palace,  she 
was  very  contented  while  maintaining 
them  all;  she  saw  no  company;  her 
whole  time  was  given  up  to  the  hearing 
of  novels  and  romances;  and  Duncan 
Montgomery,  the  son  of  her  bailiff,  be*- 
ing  a  joung  and  idle  man,  was  kept  in 

her 
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tcf  pay  merely  to  read  to  her,  and  to 
go  to  and  from  Edinburgh  to  change  the 
books. 

Duncan  had  a  fine  person,  and  a  plea**^ 
ing  address;  Lauretta  saw  him  enter 
with  pleasure ;  he  cast  his  eyes  on  her 
dark  and  piercing  ones,  on  her  elegant 
person  and  shape ;  she  was  the  personifi- 
ed heroine  of  all  his  studies. 

The  volume  was  opened,  the  romance 
was  began,  and  the  future  colour  of 
Lauretta's  life  was  determined.  Castles, 
spectres,  ghosts,  foundlings,  orphans,^ 
and  knights,  were  the  favourite  subjects 
of  lady  Deborah's  entertainment;  and 
ere  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  Lauretta 
was  as  completely  in  love,  as  romantic, 
as  visionary,  and  as  destitute  of  common 
sense,  as  any  heroine  which  she  had  beei% 


reading  or  hearing  about. 


Montgomery^ 
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Montgomery  was,  or  fancied  him'sefly 
as  much  aitached  as  the  heroes;  but  som€ 
of  the  worldly  ideas  for  which  his  couiv- 
.trymen  are  noted,  whispered  to  him  that 
his  future  interest  could  not  be  hurt  by 
an    union  with  lady  Lauretta  Candiddoc» 

We  will  not  follow  this  young  couple 
through  all  their  readings,  which,  though 
carried  on  from  morn  to  the  dread  hour 
of  midnight,  all  turned  on  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  all  ended  in  a  wedding.  Poor 
lady  Deborah  was  taken  off  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  ;  her  will  was  opened  and  read 
by  the  father  of  Montgon^ery  ;  she  had 
nothing  to  bequeath  but  a  sn-.all  sum 
which  had  been  deposited  in  a  bank  at 
Edinburgh;  this  she  had  divided  in  lega- 
cies to  her  servants,  and  those  who  sur- 
rounded her;  five  hundied  pounds  she 
had  given  to  Duncan  Montgomery,  and 

a  thousand. 
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a  tliousand  pounds  to  her  grand  inece, 
Lauretta  Cnn   iddoc. 

The  ]?<^acies  were  to  be  paid  immedi- 
a1c1v  ;  and  before  tne  earl  of  Levensdale, 
could  summon  resolution  to  wrap  up  his 
goutv  feet,  and  to  take  a  journey  into 
Scotland,-  to  see  after  his  aunt's  effects, 
and  to  bring  back  his  daughter,  the  young 
and  thoughtless  couple  were  married, 
tind  were  arrived  in  England,  fancying 
themselves  as  happy  as  'prinees,  and  as  rich 
as  Jews,  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
their  pockets. 

The  earl  of  Levensdale  threatened 
Montgomery  with  his  utmost  vengeance; 
and  having  married  his  daughter  under 
age,  and  without  her  father's  consent, 
there  existed  too  much  probability  of  his 
being  able  to  wreak  it  on  their  defence- 
less heads;  and  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, 
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covered,  they  changed  their  names,  and 
lived  in  retirement ;  but  the  utter  i;^no- 
rance  of  lady  Lauretta  in  every  domestic 
duty,  her  contempt  of  custom,   her  ro- 
iiaantic    notions,    and    her    multifarious 
whims,  soon  led  the  wary  Scotchman  to 
perceive,   that  fifteen   hundred    pounds 
were  not  inexhaustible  ;    he  would  not 
lay  the   least   embargo   on  her   inclina- 
tions, because  he  dreaded  an  appeal  to 
her  father,  which  might  be  succeeded  by 
a  separation,  and  by  his  ruin  ;    and  he 
quietly  saw  her  pursue   an   unlicenced 
course  of  extravagant  expenditure,  which 
was  much  beyond  the  stretch  of  his  mo- 
xlerate  calculations.     Turning  over  in  his 
mind. the  likeliest  means  to  better  his 
fortune,  and  having  some  ambition   in 
his  spirit,  which  the   high  connexion  he 
had  formed  had  gtrenglhancd,  he  got  a 

distant 
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Hcfistant  relative  of  lady  Deborah,  whom 
lie  had  once  seen  at  Candiddoc,  to  in- 
terest himself  in  getting  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  India. 

It  suited  the  tone  of  lady  Lauretta's 
mind  to  hi\ive  oil  danger  with  her  hus» 
band  ;  India  she  had  figured  to  herself 
as  the  mine  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  dia- 
monds ;  and  she  was  delighted  at  learn- 
ing that  Montgomery  was  going  in  a 
military  capacity,  because  the  very  sound 
of  soldier  was  heroic. 

'  Montgomery  was  obliged  to  be  in  ^ 
London  to  negociate  the  business  in  pri- 
vate, as  he  feared  the  earl  of  Levensdale 
might  otherwise  contrive  to  throw  an  ob- 
stacle in  hiss  way  ;  and  seeing  Lauretta 
safely  within  a  stage  of  Brighton,  he 
;<|uitted  her  for  the  purpose  of  making 

the 
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ilne  last  preparaiions  ;reYious  to  his  em- 
barkation. 

There  we  have  seen  his  lovely  and 
singular-looking  bride,  and  tiiere  we 
have  seen  her  singular  behaviour;  lady 
Lauretta  thought  it  a  most  charming  and 
delightful  adventure  to  take  the  orphan 
infant  under  her  care,  and  to  bear  her 
over  the  seas  to  India^  and  marry  her  to 
some  'prince  at  least. 

On  meeting  Montgomery  with  this 
new-found  treasure,  lie  was  not  equally 
transported;  he  saw  the  folly  of  adopting 
a  child  in  their  peculiar  situation  ;  he 
saw  that  if  such  a  circumstance  were  to 
be  known,  it  would  eflectually  steel  the 
hearts  of  Lauretta's  family  against  them  ; 
but  he  talked  to  the  winds;  common  pru- 
dential motives   found   no   entrance   in 

her 
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her  high^wroiight  soul,   and  her  violent 
temper,  which  asserted  her  right  to  fol- 
low her  inclinations,  intimidated  her  hus- 
band, and  obliged  him  to  accede  to  her 
wishes  :    to   her  proposal  of  passing  the 
child  as  their  own   upon  th^  world,   he 
did  not  urge  any  dissuasive.,    for  if  she 
was  determined  to  adopt  it,  it  would  be 
the  only  way  of  concealing  her  romantic 
folly  from   her  family,   and   the  know- 
ledge of  her  having  an  helpless  infant  to 
maintain  might  melt  the  hearts  of  some 
of  them  in  her  favour;    at  any  rate,  the 
deception  might  be  continued  till  they 
arrived  in  India  ;    and  when   there,   the 
natural  increase  of  her  family,  change  of 
opinion,   or  many  other  circumstances, 
might,  and  probably  would,  occur  to  in- 
duce lady  Lauretta  to  cast  olT  the  infant 
from  her  favour. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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The  romantic  pair  embarked,  and  dur- 
ing a  long  voyage,  Lauretta  found  infi- 
nite amusement  in  playing  with  her  little 
protegee.     On   her   arrival    in  India,   she 
found  herself  much    noticed,   and  great 
attention  paid   her,  both  on  account  of 
her  rank  and  her   beauty  ;    her  singular 
notions  and  high  ideas  rendered  her  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  flattery  ;  she  grew 
vain  of  the  notice  and  distinction  she 
received;   and  by  degrees,   the  wild  and 
unformed  visionary  grew  into  the  vain, 
the  imposing,  the  capricious  woman. 

Montgomery's  love,  which  had  always, 
been  a  secondary  feeling  to  his  views  of 
interest  and  promotion,  was  cooled  down 
into  something  nearly  allied  to  indiffer- 
ence; and  he  sedulously  pursued  the 
military  career,  in  hopes  of  preferment ; 
though  he  perceived  with  great  concern 

that 
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that  no  inducement  could  prevail  on 
lady  Lauretta  to  adopt  any  mode  of  eco- 
nomy or  common  sense.  Little  Lauretta, 
as  she  was  called^  was  still  her  favourite 
plaything ;  and  as  no  other  appeared  to 
divide  the  palm  of  atfection,  she  was 
more  steady  in  her  fondness  for  her  than 
could  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  edu- 
cation which  she  gave  her  was  just  what 
may  be  guessed  from  a  v;oman  of  her 
character:  *'  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  troll 
the  wanton  eye/'  to  appear  the  thing 
she  was  not,  to  dissemble  that  she  was, 
to  do  every  thing  for  effect,  to  pant  for 
admiration,  to  sigh  for  flattery,  these 
were  the  maxims  which,  both  in  practice 
and  precepts  lady  Lauretta  recomm.ended 
to  her  "  heart's  idol,"  her  *'  angel," 
Lauretta. 

We  will   not  detain   our  readers,    or 
N  2  sully 
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sully  our  own  pages,  with  the  growth 
of  that  passion  for  the  handsome  and  in- 
sinuating Halifax,  which  made  such  dis- 
graceful ravages  in  the  breast  of  lady- 
Lauretta,  and  which  not  unfrequently 
had  communicated  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness to  that  of  her  husband  ;  but  Halifax 
was  the  superior  officer  of  Montgomery, 
and  had  shewn  himself  his  friend  in  ma- 
ny pecuniary  difficulties,  and  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  resent  his  perfidy. 

Ihe  ardour  with  which  Montgomery 
had  pursued  independence,  even  "  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,"  had  been  constantly 
retarded  by  the  wild  profusion  of  iady 
Lauretta  ;  and  had  not  a  maiden  sister 
of  her  father's  died,  and  bequeathed  to 
her  an  annuity  during  the  life  of  her 
child,  his  utter  ruin  must  have  ensued ; 
the  adoption  of  the  child  was  therefore 

the 
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the  luckiest  circumstance  which  could 
have  happened;  and  Montgomery's  prin- 
ciples were  not  of  that  ^'penetrable  stuff/' 
that  could  be  proved,  by  the  slight  failure 
in  rectitude,  of  palming  an  imposture 
upon  the  world,  in  order  to  retain  an 
annuity  to  which  he  had  no  right.  At 
liis  death,  lady  Lauretta  saw  the  policy  of 
continuing  the  deceit,  and  of  trying  to 
secure  Lauretta  an  advantageous  matri- 
monial establishment ;  she  began  to  feel 
the  care  of  her  heart's  idol  too  imposing 
a  charge,  and  this  care  often  came  in 
contact  with  that  engrossing  passion, 
which  she  had  suffered  to  *^  rage  with- 
out controul,"  and  to  which  she  had 
fearlessly  sacrificed  every  thing  which 
she  should  have  valued. 

Under  the  escort,  and  in  the  splendid 

suit   of  general  Halifax,   she   came    to 

N  3  England; 
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England  ;  and  while  he  swore,  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,  that  the  instant  he 
•was  liberated  from  "  durance  vile,"  he 
would  make  her  his  bride,  lady  Lauretta 
saw  that  the  disposal  of  her  daughter  by 
marriage  would  not  be  unpleasing  to 
Halifax,  as  a  prelude  to  the  arrange- 
ments o{felicitij  which  were  to  ensue,  on 
the  eagerly-anticipated  demise  of  the 
superannuated  Mrs.  Halifax. 

On  seeing  Elwyn  at  Cheltenham,  and 
hearing  his  expectations,  he  was  fixed  on 
as  the  happy  mortal  on  whom  the  peer- 
less Lauretta  was  to  bestow  her  hand  : 
eager  to  be  her  oijcn  mistress,  pleased 
with  his  handsome  person,  enchanted  by 
his  elegant  flattery,  she  fell  warmly  into 
her  mother's  wishes;  and  though  they  al- 
most despaired  of  meeting  him  again, 
after  his  sudden  disappearance  at  Chel- 
tenham, 
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tenham,  y  et  no  means  were  left  untried 
of  discoverins:  his  movements:  the  meet- 
ing  at  the  Opera-House  was  contrived, 
as  was  the  hasty  departure  from  London 
on  the  following  morning ;  Salcombe 
Lodge  was  taken  for  Mrs.  Halifax ,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Elwyn 
Hall. 

We  have  seen  the  success  which  en- 
sued to  these  schemes ;  but  the  likeness 
so  generally  observed  between  Lauretta 
and  Mary  Ellis,  and  which  lady  Lauretta 
only  could  account  for^  filled  her  with 
the  utmost  dread  and  anxiety  ;  should 
a  discovery  by  any  means  take  place  he- 
fore  her  daughter's  marriage  with  Elwyn, 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  entirely  pre- 
vent it ;  should  this  discovery  happen 
before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Halifax,  she 
should  be  deprived  of  her  annuity,  and 
N  4  be 
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be  dependent  for  every  shilling  upon 
her  lover ;  the  idea  was  terrible  ;  so^  by 
a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  she  got  off 
Lauretta  from  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
likeness,  lured  Elwyn  there  also,  and  by  a 
sudden  marriage,  effectually  secured  him 
to  her  heart's  idol, 

Mrs.  Halifax  at  length  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  the  general  had  promised  to 
pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  lady  Lau- 
retta; but  the  general  found  he  was  risen 
in  value  an  hundred  per  cent,  since  the 
de:^th  of  his  wife,  and  that  though  he 
might  owe  a  great  deal  to  lady  Lauretta 
Montgomery,  yet  that  he  owed  a  great 
deal  more  to  lady  Sawbridge,  who  had 
"  unsought  been  won,'*  and  whose  hand- 
some fortune  she  had  fairly  owned  to  be, 
with  her  charming  self,  at  his  disposal. 

Lady  Lauretta  had  no  suspicion  of  his 

base 
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base  desertion,  till  the  fact  stared  her  in 
the  face ;  then  she  gave  way  to  a  fury 
as  uncontrouled  as  had  been  her  affec- 
tion;  ar\d  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  had  flung  herself  into  a  chaise,  and 
travelled  night  and  day  till  she  arrived 
where  we  have  seen  her;  the  violence 
of  her  emotion  had  subsided  on  seeing 
Lauretta,  and  the  group  which  were 
gathered  round  her,  into  something  like 
sullen  despair;  and  though  she  answered 
the  questions  of  Elwyn  with  some  degree 
of  art,  yet  she  did  not  discover  the  de- 
ceit which  she  had  practised  ;  folding  her 
arms  across,  she  walked  to  the  Hall  at 
her  daughter's  side,  her  eye  glaring,  and 
her  mind  buried  in  profound  reflection. 


N  5  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Pride,  Ambition,  irlly  vain. 

Revenge  and  iVIalice  swell  her  train  ; 

Devotion  warp'd,  affection  crost, 

Hope  in  disappointment  lost.  Penrose. 

All  was  confusion  and  dismay  at  Elwyn 
Hall — Lauretta  continued  to  scream,  and 
to  accuse  h^r  mother,  Elwyn,  Mary  Ellis, 
everybody,  every  ihing,  but  herself,  and 
was  at  length  carried  to  bed  in  strong 
hysterics. 

Lady  Lauretta  had  recollection  suf- 
ficient to  answer  the  inquiries  of  Fitz- 
allan  ;  she  well  remembered  Lauretta's 
having  been   inoculated  in   infancy  for 

the 
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the  small-pox  ;  but  this  information  did 
not  appease  Mrs.  Elwyn  ;  she  gave  way 
to  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  emo- 
tions ;  lady  Lauretta  walked  up  and 
down  the  great  hall,  clasping  her  hands 
together^  her  long  black  tresses  floating 
in  wild  disorder  round  her  shoulders, 
and  muttering  from  time  to  time— 
*^  False,  perjured,  treacherous  Halifax,'* 

Elwyn  had  retired  to- the  library;  and 
on  Fitzallan's  entreating  admittance,  his 
decisive  negative  forbade  the  further  in- 
trusion of  anxious  friendship. 

It  was  the  hour  when  Mary  and  Miss 
Letsom  were  retiring  to. , their  respective 
chambers,  a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  their 
door,  and  the  voice  of  Fitzallan — ''What 
is  the  matter  ?*'  eagerly  inquired  Mary. 

'^  Alas  !   I  can  scarcely  say,*'  said  he; 

*'  I  believe  Lauretta  is  dangerously  ill, 

N  6  and 
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and  the  distracted  state  of  Elsvyn  is  be- 
yond description  ;  incessantly  he  re- 
proaches himself  with  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  his  unborn  ofTspring,  as  he  be- 
lieves that  his  precipitate  discovery  of 
lady  Lauretta's  imposition  was  the  cause 
of  his  wife's  illness  ;  she  will  not  be  ma- 
naged; lady  Lauretta  flys  from  her  fear- 
ful screams  ;  and  I  am  come  to  ask " 

"  1  am  ready,"  cried  Mary,  with  eager- 
ness; "  I  will  instantly  go  with  you;  she 
is  my  sister^  Fitzallan,'*  said  she,  hastily 
wrapping  a  shawl  about  her,  and  tying 
on  her  hat,  ''  my  sister,  you  know ;  and 
Henry,  poor  Henry,  he  is_,  he  rver  was, 
my  brother." 

"  Don't  agitate  yourself,  my  best  love/' 
said  Fitzallan  ;  ''  be  careful  of  your  pre- 
cious health :  put  on  another  cloak,*' 
said  he,   taking    one  which  Miss  Letsom 

offered ; 
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offered  ;  "  consider,  you  are  not  used  to 
the  night  air." 

''Oh,  I  shall  not  feel  it/'  said  Mary, 
as,  hastily  putting  her  arm  within  his, 
she  lightly  ran  across  the  park. 

On  the  steps  before  the  door,  without 
his  hat,  ''and  in  a  state  of  agonizino:  emo- 
tion, Elwyn  met  her — *'  Angel  of  mer- 
cy," cried  he,  "  lovely  and  ever  beloved 
Mary  Ellis,  haste,  haste  to  the  apartment 
of  my — of  my  Lauretta  ;  save-^save  her 
life,"  said  he;  '' oh^  let  me  not  think 
that  my  impetuous  fury  has  destroyed 
her:  hark,  do  you  not  hear?  she  screams 
again  ;    oh,  quickly  haste  and  save  her.'' 

Mary  broke  from  the  retaining  hold  of 
Fitzallan,  and,  pointing  to  him  to  watch 
the  motions  of  his  friend,  she  made  her 
way  to  the  sick  chamber,  the  cries  of 
Lauretta  enabling  her  to  find  it — ''  I  tell 

you 
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you  lam  dying,"  said  she;  *'  I  know  I  am 
dying/*  in  a  shrill  tone  of  agony,  as  Ma- 
ry entered  the  room. 

"  Pray,  pray  compose  yourself,  Mrs. 
Elwyn,"  said  Mr.  Leonard,  Vi'ho  stood 
near  the  bed  ;  "  I  assure  you  you  have 
every  thing  to  hope,  if  you  are  quiet; 
but  your  agitation  must  exhaust  you." 

"  I  can't  be  quiet — I  won't  be  quiet," 
cried  she  ;  ''  all  the  doctors  in  the  world 
can't  persuade  me  to  be  quiet  when  I  am 
in  torture  ;  oh  !  I  shall  die — I  know,  I 
know  I  shall  die." 

Mary  approached  the  bed — "  Lei  me 
wipe  your  temples,"  said  she,  gently  tak- 
rng  the  handkerchief  from  the  servant 
engaged  in  that  office. 

''  YoUy  what  you  come  to  torment 
me  ?"  cried  Lauretta. 

"  No,  my  dear"  (sister,  Mary  would 

have 
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have  said)  ''  no,  my  dear  madam,   1  am 
come  to  try  if  I  can  be  useful  to  you." 

"  And  you  call  yourself  my  sister ,  I 
suppose  ?** 

"  I  would  willingly  proue  myself  one 
by  my  conduct." 

"  No  'proofs  for  me  ;  I  do  not  believe 
li^lwont  believe  it — 'tis  all  a  base  fabri- 
cation on  purpose  to  murder  me — I  know 
I  shall  die— -yes,  yes,  I  know  I  am  dying. 
Where  is  lady  Lauretta  ? — where  is  the 
heautiful  mama  who  has  been  my  ruin? 
— why  does  not  she  come  and  see  me 
too  ? — and  why  does  not  Elvvyn  come 
•and  see  the  murder  he  committed?*' 

^' What  can  be  done  for  her?"  said 
Mary,  in  an  under  voice,  and  looking  at 
Mr.  Leonard  with  the  most  anxious  ear- 
nestness. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  he ; 

''  this 
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"  this  emotion,   if  persisted  in,  must  be 
productive  of  fatal  consequences." 

But  nothing  could  still  the  agitation 
of  Lauretta;  with  unceasing  violence  it 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  night; 
towards  morning,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
female  infant,  who  seemed  likely  to  live; 
but  life  was  then  fast  ebbing  from  the 
hapless  parent;  insensible  and  motion- 
less, she  lay  exhausted  by  her  sufferings. 
Elwyn  franticly  burst  into  the  room, 
to  catch  a  last  glance  of  her  eye,  but  it 
had  fixed  in  vacancy  for  ever, 

LadyLauretta  appeared  nearlyas  uncon- 
scious as  the  victim  of  her  blind  indul- 
gence, and  of  her  deceitful  conduct;  she 
looked  on  the  inanimate  corpse  for  a  few 
moments  in  still  and  fixed  horror,  then, 
shuddering,  she  rushed  down  the  stairs, 
and  into    the   dining-room  where  Fitz- 

allan 
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allan  vv^as  sitting,  in  melancholy  rumina- 
tion ;  she  hastily  snatched  up  a  knife  from 
the  table  (which  had  been  laid  for  sup- 
per overnight^  and  which  still  remained 
untouched),  and  saying — ''  Is  this  a  dag- 
ger which  I  see  before  me,  the  handle 
toward  my  hand?"'  would  probably  have 
inflicted  summary  punishment  on  herself, 
if,  quick  as  thought,  Fitzallan  had  not 
wrested  the  instrument  of  vengeance 
from  her;  the  loud  and  convulsive  laugh, 
the  daring  expression  of  countenance 
which  succeeded  to  this  discomfiture, 
evinced  to  Fitzallan  what  he  had  sus- 
pected from  the  moment  he  saw  her 
alight  from  the  chaise,  that  her  senses 
were  entirely  gone. 

From  such  scenes  of  complicated  hor- 
ror, it  is  now  time  to  transport  our  rea- 
ders; they  have  seen  the  proud  impetu- 
osity 
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osity  of  Henry  Elwyn's  character ;  they 
have  watched  it  as  it  "  grew  with  his 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength;'*  tlier/ wiW  therefore  imagine — 
but  we  cannot  describe  the  complicated 
feelings  which  now  oppressed  his  soul ; 
he  shut  himself  up  from  every  body  but 
Fitzallan,  who  would  not  be  excluded  ;. 
with  unceasing  patience  and  kindness,  lie 
exerted  himself  in  endeavouring  to  sooth 
his  anguished,  his  perturbed,  and  his  ac- 
cusing spirit ;  and  the  gratified  lover 
found,  that  by  this  conduct  he  was  secur- 
ing to  himself  a  much  nearer  interest  in 
the  heart  of  Mary,  than  he  could  have 
done  by  the  most  sedulous  attentions  be- 
stowed upon  herself.  Elwyn  would  not 
see  Mary  Ellis;  he  refused  to  admit  Mr. 
Munden  ;  and  even  Fitzallan  was  rather 
suffered  than  permitted  to  be  near  him. 

Lady 
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Lady  Lauretta  Montgomery's  malady 
was  fixed  and  irremediable  ;  through  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Leonard,  she  was  put  un- 
der the  care  of  a  gentleman,  whose  hu- 
manity and  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
objects  under  his  care,  had  long  esta- 
blished  his  character. 

The  Halifaxes  quitted  Salcombe  Lodge 
in  a  hurry,  on  hearing  of  the  melancholy 
events  at  the  Hall ;  and  the  Lodge  shut 
up,  and  the  Hall  become  the  house  of 
mourning,  Miss  Lawson  began  to  vamp 
up,  and  recruit  her  disordered  wardrobe, 
and  to  meditate  another  visit  to  another 
intimate  friend;  for  as  she  had  affronted 
Mrs.  Orfield,  by  leaving  her  abruptly, 
while  that  lady  was  confined  by  illness, 
she  could  not  reasonably  expect  a  se- 
cond invitation  from  her. 

Fitzallan  being  obliged  to    quit   the 

Hall 
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Hall  for  two  days,  Elwyn  took  advantage 
of  this  temporary  absence,  and  left  it 
also  ;  the  following  letter  he  put  on  the 
library  table,  addressed  to  his  friend  : — 


''  My  determination  has  long 
been  made,  dear  Fitzallan ;  my  mind 
must  not  be  suffered  to  prey  upon  itself; 
in  the  ruin  of  all  my  domestic  prospects, 
there  is  something  to  give  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  my  destiny,  to  nerve  my  hand 
with  fresh  vigour — our  valiant  troops  ia 
the  Peninsula,  and  their  noble  leader; 
to  these  I  bend  my  course,  and,  led  by 
the  victorious  arm  of  Wellington,  I  go- 
to glory,  or — to  death  ! — In  either  case, 
to  you,  and  to  your  virtuous  Mary,  I  be- 
queath a  precious  trust — an  infant  Clara 
Elwyn ;  she  will  be  bred  up  in  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  those  pure  principles  of  which 
we  have  seen  the  benignant  effect  in 
Mary  Ellis;  and  while  she  will  escape  the 
follies,  the  misfortunes  of  her  mother, 
she  will  steer  as  clear  from  the  head- 
strong impetuosity  of  her  wretched  and 
suffering  father, 

''  Kenrt  Elwyx. 
*'   Simpson    has    orders  from   me    to 
yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands." 


And  now,  gentle  reader,  what  remains 
to  tell  you  ? — Elwyn  is  still  in  Spain  ; 
our  gentle  heroine  is  not  yet  become 
lady  Fitzallan;  but  the  period  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  she  means  to  bear  her 
infant  treasure,  her  prized  and  cherished 
niece,   the  daughter  of  Henry  Elwyn,  to 

her 
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her  husband*s  mansion  ;  and  the  gener- 
ous heart  of  Fitzallan  is  well  prepared  to 
love  and  welcome  the  interesting  little 
guest. 

Broken-hearted,  and  almost  sinking  to 
the  grave,  Mrs.  Piff  has  been  rescued, 
through  the  effectual  interference  of  Mr. 
Munden,  from  the  avaricious  tyranny 
of  her  mean  and  brutal  husband ;  and 
while  he  has  agreed  to  receive  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  during  his  life,  and 
to  teaze  her  no  more,  the  park-cottage 
is  to  be  the  future  residence  of  his  fool- 
ish wife,  where  she  is  resolved  to  make 
patcliivoj'k  ''  from  morn  till  night." 

As  no  husband  has  yet  been  found  for 
Miss  Letsom,  she  will  probably  divide 
her  time  between  lady  Fitzallan  and  Mrs. 
Piflf;  enjoying  th^  highly-prized  society 
of  the  former,  and  amusing  herself  with 

her 
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Jierovfu  kind  ofpafc/iwor A:  while  resident 
with  the  latter. 

We  have  not  heard  that  Miss  Lavvson 
is   likely   to    change    her  situation  ;    her* 
change  of  character  is  "  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  he  wished.'' 

THE    CONCLUSION, 

The  SUBSTANCE  of  this  our  book,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  a  highly-revered  divine  of 
our  church  ;  his  works  were  much  prized 
by  Clara  Elwyn,  and  therefore  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  concluding  with  a 
quotation  from  them  :  — 

"  And  however  insipid  or  insupport- 
able a  life  may  appear  to  some,  which  is 
to  be  humbly  spent  in  regulating  their 
desires,  doing  their  duty,  and  expecting 

their 
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their  reward,  tliey  will  find  upon  trial, 
that  every  other  scheme  produces  miser- 
able disappointments,  and  this,  as  much 
happiness  as  our  present  state  is  capable 
of.  Length  of  days,  easy  circumstances, 
general  esteem,  domestic  tranquillity, 
national  good  order  and  strength,  are 
the  smaller  advantages  that  usually  at- 
tend practising  the  rules  of  religion;  but 
the  constant  ones,  the  calm  peace,  and 
joyful  prospects,  of  all  whose  minds  are 
duly  affected  by  the  genuine  principles 
of  it,  these  are  blessings  inexpressibly 
great." — AivChbishoi*  SncxtR. 
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